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HERE are certain 

fundamental events, 
spiritual and physio- 
logical processes, that 
happen to every one, 
and these happen 
even to Broadway 
producers, motion- 
picture stars, gold-digging chorus girls, 
columnists, flappers, college seniors, re- 
cent millionaires, and the youthful sar- 
donicists of the critical world of New 
York or the world of the immature uni- 
versity. Among these events are being 
born, dying, and (to every one who sur- 
vives to fifteen, or, as the psycho-analy- 
sists now tell us, whosurvives beyond a 
few months), the being attracted by a 
member of the opposite sex, whether the 
last take shape merely as the cacodemon 
of lust or the half angel, half bird we hear 
about but seldom see. These things hap- 
pen and there is no avoiding them. In 
fact, life stripped of its ormolu is so ex- 
ceedingly stark that fiction has only nine, 
or eleven, basic plots—the exact number 
has never been determined. 

But humanity does not like starkness, 
it is the one thing humanity cannot abide, 
so artistically and socially, and in all 
other ways of course, save for narrow 
interregnums of actual revolution, the 
history of the human race has been a 
history of concerted attempts to cover up 
or deny, by this fashion or that, the com- 
mon fate. Cromwell tried to do this by 
prayer and persecution, the playwrights 
of the Restoration by laughter. The 
pendulum swings backward and forward 
and only for the second when it is in the 
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exact axial position between the two 
extremes do we even begin to approach 
the truth. In other words, the philosophy 
of the more egregious modern maidens 
and of Oxford bags is as far removed from 
reality as the philosophy of vapors and 
smelling-salts. The atheist is quite as 
mad as the fundamentalist, and hard- 
boiled youth is only the reverse of soft- 
boiled senility. 

The examples of these phenomena do 
not like each other and do not understand 
each other when they meet, but both 
have, if they but knew it, an underlying 
bond of excessive sentimentality. Both 
are attempting to disclaim life. 

Several gentle old ladies of my acquaint- 
ance will not mention the word cancer; any 
number of young, or youngish, people of 
my acquaintance will not mention the 
word beauty. The little boys and girls, too 
frank and modern to be polite, are merely 
expressing in current terms the bland ego- 
tism expressed by their grandmothers and 
grandfathers through an elaborate subter- 
fuge of courtesy. The Victorians took 
more trouble over their selfishness, that is 
all. The exact truth, in this particular 
instance, would be, of course, simple good 
manners. Between denying or embellish- 
ing a fact because it is supposed to be 
too ugly, as the Victorians did, and deny- 
ing a fact because it is supposed to be too 
pretty, or too banal, as many moderns do, 
there is intrinsically not the slightest dif- 
ference. As if facts were ever anything 
but banal! 

Now it happens that just at present we 
are in an excellent position to study this 
circular and somewhat wasteful, although 
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inevitable, process, for we are emerging 
from one well-defined period and, after a 
few years of actual but, as always, con- 
fused and fairly grotesque rebellion, are 
on the point of entering another period 
that shows signs of being equally well de- 
fined. Having destroyed the lollipops of 
the Victorians—by no means all of them 
as yet, but many of them—we have our 
mouths greedily set for lollipops of our 
own. Suddenly we have come to the con- 
clusion that we are sophisticated and 
that, of course, is the exact moment 
when gold-bricks are likely to be sold to 
us. The suspicious rustic is seldom in 
danger. 

Hokum and buncombe, the latter dis- 
torted into the hideous phrase, “that is 
the bunk,” have been the rallying-cries of 
the released, those together with “apple 
sauce,” but from the present on we have 
need to be careful lest these slogans of 
liberation become the prisoners’ songs of 
our own and the rising generation. Shib- 
boleths are dangerous the moment they 
lose their original careful interpretation. 
Freedom, once codified, is tyranny. The 
Black Mass is just as elaborate, as time- 
taking, as demanding as the mass it seeks 
to supplant. It is possible to imagine a 
future in which embattled monogamists 
will furnish autc.la-fés for serious and 
convinced polygamists who will weep and 
pray over them as Philip of Spain did over 
his heretics. 

Let us see what has happened to us in 
the last twenty years. 

According to our notions the Victo- 
rians, and this means in most cases our 
grandparents, and in many cases our 
parents, despite their powerful impulses 
and accomplishments, lived in a world of 
illusion which it has been our duty—and 
pleasure — to destroy. This fairly well 
accomplished, we have emerged into the 
clearer atmosphere of to-day. Possibly. 
One does not deny the illusions of the 
Victorians, one merely questions the 
clearer atmosphere of to-day. Or rather, 
not of to-day, for the atmosphere ac- 
tually does seem clearer, but of to- 
morrow. We have not as yet left alto- 
gether the interregnum of revolution, so 
some of our revolution is still valid, but 
we are beginning to bow and scrape before 
the royal feet of new chimeras. 
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The essential error of the Victorians 
lay not so much in a denial of fact, for 
that was resorted to only when there was 
nothing else to be done, as in the assump- 
tion that most facts were ugly and there- 
fore needed decoration. Our essential 
error is likely to lie in a belief that a fact 
is not a fact unless it is unpleasant and 
that most facts aren’t worth bothering 
about anyway. With the Victorians 
facts were corsetted, bejewelled, tight- 
booted, and long-skirted. In verse they 
were put into the sonorous rhythms of 
the iambic pentameter and in prose there 
was a collusion of delicate evasion. There 
was even a period when one addressed 
one’s wife as “‘ Mrs.” and when the human 
body was never seen in its entirety, not 
even by its owner, save by the doctor at 
birth and the undertaker at death. This, 
naturally, was unbearable and the forth- 
right and courageous began to attack such 
a point of view even before it became duly 
accredited. 

Where suppression is the protagonist 
on the one hand and liberty of thought 
the protagonist on the other, the primary 
object of the early revolutionist is to get 
things said; to use exact words and to 
state positively and clearly that such and 
such things exist and such and such things 
do not. The principal crippling of the 
Victorian mind lay in the fact that a 
quarter of the magnificent vocabulary of 
the English language was not admitted 
to polite usage. And if you deny words 
you deny facts, for words follow upon 
facts and each word expresses a fact. 
Nowadays, thanks to these early revolu- 
tionists, all words, save a very few, are 
permissible both in print and speech, and 
that is as it should be, but, having 
achieved our point, we are on the way to 
forget once again that nothing—not even 
words or facts—is in this world removed 
from the qualifying factors of circum- 
stances and intention, that there is noth- 
ing, in short, isolated from its immediate 
environment. 

There is practically nothing that can- 
not be said if the circumstances and the 
intention are correct, there is practically 
nothing that should be said if the cir- 
cumstances and the intention are wrong. 
The mere desire to shock is as sentimental 
as the mere desire to suppress. We have 














all heard people say God in a way that 
made our hair creep and we have all 
heard people use indecency in a way that 
warmed our hearts. There is not much 
sense in destroying a fiction if we erect 
another in its place. To be educated out 
of reading True Tales into reading, let us 
say, College Wit, is to be educated out of 
the kitchen by a circuitous route back to 
the butler’s pantry. 

The Victorians did not like to speak of 
death because they thought death ugly 
and it affronted their pompous dignity, 
therefore they called it “passing on,” or 
“facing one’s Maker,” or “the final mo- 
ment”—circumlocutions which meant 
nothing. We do not like to speak of death 
because it is interrupting and affronts our 
restless exhibitionism, therefore we say 
“getting his,” or “passing out” or, if we 
belong to a lower social order, being 
“bumped off”’—circumlocutions which 
also mean nothing. The fierce intention 
of the early revolutionists was to get the 
word death back into the language, that 
and nothing else, in the same way that 
their fierce intention was to restore the 
human body to its frank and commend- 
able reality. But mankind is not content 
with equilibrium, or even a vague ap- 
proach to it—for the human body is not 
yet, of course, restored to its frank and 
commendable reality—so it leaps numer- 
ous unbridged chasms from one pinnacle 
of nonsense to another. To the Victorian 
mind the legs of all women were indecent 
and ugly, to the modern mind the legs of 
all women are supposed to be decent and 
comely. In either case the sensitive- 
minded suffer. 

The fact that marriage is not the ro- 
mantic hypocrisy of the Victorians, with 
its outer soft syllables and its inner harsh 
words, its perversions and inversions, its 
lunatic asylum as the one recourse of the 
unhappy, does not mean that it is the 
temporary affair it so often is to-day. 
The Victorian who lied about marriage 
and said it was made in heaven was no 
more soft-headed or sentimental, no far- 
ther from the starkness of truth, than the 
uneasy rebel, the rich idler, or the motion- 
picture star who lies about marriage and 
says it is made in Reno. And the essential 
similarity is proven by the truth that the 
insane asylum is frequently still the only 
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refuge. When you mix your categories 
you end in confusion, just as the artist 
ends in confusion when he essays to mix 
his mediums. Marriage is one thing, free 
love is another, divorce is a third. There 
is much to be said for and against each 
one, but when you attempt to achieve free 
love by means of marriage plus divorce 
you achieve nothing. You achieve neither 
the advantages of a wife nor a mistress. 
Instead, you merely achieve a succession 
of mistresses with the exigeant rights of 
a succession of wives. The truth is not 
even approached. A lady who breaks up 
a household evades the issue when the 
breaking ends in another marriage and 
need not comfort herself with the thought 
of morality. 

But hokum is a much more subtle and 
permeating essence than is visible in 
these already well-worn instances. Like 
the first gas attack during the war it looks 
at first to the unwarned no more than a 
creeping yellow mist on the horizon, until, 
pretty soon, they are strangling to death 
in its midst. If you fall into the habit 
of denying all specifications of a certain 
kind you are all too likely to acquire the 
habit of proclaiming all specifications of 
another kind. The brilliance that enables 
you to perceive that geese are not swans 
may lead you, unless you are wise as well, 
into the shadow where all swans look 
like geese. It is an easy game to play. 
You choose a noun or an adjective and 
then you state its antonym. The equip- 
ment of most up-to-date critics is simple 
and light; it consists of a Roget’s The- 
saurus. 

Let’s begin. 

Discipline, free will; romance, reality; 
beauty, ugliness; religion, atheism; lyric, 
vers libre; melody, cacophony; banal, 
original; Victorian, modern; older genera- 
tion, younger generation; hypocrisy, 
frankness. Without intricate, subtle, 
and hard-minded investigation each one 
of these terms means just as much as the 
other and the users haven’t as a rule the 
faintest idea what they are talking about. 
In real life black fades into white and hu- 
manity is delicately shaded, by no means 
susceptible to sweeping generalizations. 
But the game of antonyms is fascinating 
and one distinguished critic is at present 
conducting a campaign against bird-songs 
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solely, as far as can be made out, because 
most people take pleasure in them. 

We are creating a most elaborate 
hokum of our own and the emergence of 
this can best be seen, perhaps, in our 
literature and stage, for these two medi- 
ums are the first to respond to rebellion 
and the first to succumb to illusions 
newly evolved. To the ancient hokum of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose”’ a section of the ad- 
vanced stage has responded gallantly, 
and the hokum of those of the clergy, 
especially those who conduct columns in 
the public prints and who settle in a few 
sentences the fate of the world, is ably 
matched by the hokum of the radical 
novelist who says that nothing can be 
settled at all. The heart of hokum is the 
denial of the truth and it makes no differ- 
ence how you deny it. The hokum of 
radicalism is the twin brother of the 
hokum of reaction. Both arise from a con- 
viction that every one else save yourself 
is a fool. The intelligent radical and the 
intelligent satirist never fall into the 
error of minimizing the intrinsic worth 
that must originally have been in the 
platform of their opponents. They attack 
not so much humanity—no, not even 
Dean Swift—as the evil ways into which 
humanity falls. To heap contempt, for 
instance, upon the so-called “service 
clubs” per se is not radicalism but class 
prejudice, since these so-called service 
clubs are the response to a powerful need 
of a certain type of human mind. Criti- 
cism should be reserved for the absurd 
and venal practices which overtake such 
clubs. 

No wise religious radical laughs at 
Jesus Christ, for if he does he shows him- 
self, if nothing else, ignorant of history 
and the secret places of the heart. In- 
stead, he attacks the base perversions of 
the church. 

It is inconsequent to rest your case 
upon a thesis implying universal carnal 
repressions amongst the clergy. Even 
if this thesis were so it is not overly im- 
portant save as the crudest kind of pre- 
liminary work, weakening the powers of 
priestcraft. Were all bankers dishonest, 
that would not prove banking unneces- 
sary. Or, if you believe that most of our 
sorrows are due to banking itself, then 
attack the whole capitalistic system, as 
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Marx did, and do not waste your ammu- 
nition on trivialities. As Rebecca West 
says, to discover and drag out into the 
limelight of scorn an old lady in Iowa 
who has read her Bible a hundred times 
is as if Voltaire had lost his breath de- 
riding the pietistic practices of Breton 
peasants. Furthermore, the game, within 
a short time, becomes absolute hokum, for 
it is so easy that you play it blindfolded 
and automatically, and what you are 
trying to do is to convince yourself and 
others that an entirely natural impulse 
amongst old ladies is some sort of tortu- 
ous mendacity. 

All through time old ladies have read 
their Bibles, or sacrificed to Baal, as an 
expression of their sense of the near ap- 
proach of death. What you should do, if 
you want to do something important, is 
so to train young women that when they 
become old ladies they will read their 
Bibles, or sacrifice to Baal, with some 
degree of intelligence. To leave a vacuum 
is merely to create a playground for 
windy devils. The similarity between a 
meeting of the average Kiwanis Club and 
the average gathering of the intelligentsia 
is appalling, leaving the open-minded 
spectator open-mouthed with amazement. 

Hokum, after all, is largely the failure 
to react normally. The Victorians failed 
to react normally because they were under 
the spell of an elaborate code of evasion, 
we are beginning to fail to react normally 
because we are under the spell of an 
elaborate code of so-called elimination 
and frankness. We are constantly being 
called upon to be frank when there is 
nothing to be frank about. We deride the 
service clubs, and rightly, because too 
many of them have an elaborate code of 
good-fellowship concealing a cold and 
deadly selfishness. But what is the dif- 
ference between that and an elaborate 
code of rudeness concealing an equal sel- 
fishness? Furthermore, there are so 
many mechanical and artificial stimuli 
nowadays that we are in danger of losing 
most of our reactions anyway. Steven- 
son’s prayer to be stabbed wide-awake has 
increased in value. New York might be 
called the city of lost reactions, as might 
Paris, as far as that is concerned, or Lon- 
don. When a man is electrocuted his 
heart jumps repeatedly for several min- 
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utes if you draw a thumb-nail across. it. 
After a while it ceases to respond. The 
hearts of a good many city dwellers are in 
the latter condition. 

The clergyman, or large, cold-eyed busi- 
ness man, who announces that all is for 
the best in the best possible of worlds is 
no greater purveyor of hokum than the 
sleek young translator or producer who 
claims that perversion—let us say—has 
become such a common factor in life that 
it has assumed the largeness requisite for 
tragedy. And this remains a fact whether 
the producer’s claim is based on venal 
hypocrisy or the fact that he himself has 
reached a point where he responds only 
to abnormal stimuli. Beautiful and tragic 
things may be said about perversion, and 
in one instance recently they have been 
said, but it is an old and proven rule that 
nothing can be warm food, except for ex- 
perts of life, until it has some elements of 
the universal; up to that time it is danger- 
ous for the larger public and generally 
popular for no artistic reasons. Nor is 
this contradicting the well-taken stand of 
the psycho-analysists that everything is 
universal. Undoubtedly everything is, 
but until a particular thing is actively 
present in the common consciousness, if 
treated publicly at all, it must be treated 
as the universal workings of a blind Fate, 
as the Greeks treated such subjects, and 
not as the particular horrors of an indi- 
vidual or small group, no matter how 
splendidly conceived and executed the 
history may be. 

The classic attitude, after all, is the 
only one as yet discovered that is a sure 
cure for sentimentality, or, in other words, 
hokum. 

The arrival of our own brand of hokum 
has been hastened, moreover, and our 
susceptibility to it heightened by a pe- 
culiar and not clearly recognized re- 
inforcement in the shape of the increasing 
influence of orientalism. The Oriental 
has much to commend him, but he be- 
longs to a tired race, he actually has 
eliminated. Unfortunately his elimina- 
tion has been in a direction entirely 
opposed to any possible future and to-be- 
desired elimination on the part of the 
Occidental. The desire of the Occidental, 
despite how little most of them think and 
how little the desire is evident, is always 
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toward spiritual and intellectual elimina- 
tion—toward the sparse, clear regions of 
the mind and a concentrated warmth of 
emotion. The Oriental—that is, the par- 
ticular Oriental of whom we are speaking 
—persecuted and confined, has learned 
to eliminate in the direction of texture 
and the sensation of the moment, or the 
sensation that will arise from a single- 
eyed pursuit of an especial, not-too-hard- 
to-obtain end. In short, he has elimi- 
nated everything except what can be 
packed up and carried off, in the mind or 
in boxes, in the face of impending po- 
groms. And at the same time he has con- 
centrated on those things that can be 
carried on from a distance, or put aside 
and readily taken up again. The Oriental, 
in other words—all Orientals, as a matter 
of fact, save the East Indian—is a prag- 
matist. When the Oriental finds himself 
surrounded by Occidentals he exercises 
his peculiar talents by catering, with his 
tongue in his cheek, to what he thinks is 
the sentimentality of his neighbors. His 
mental reservations are sardonic. Or 
else, if he is a rarely powerful and honest 
Oriental, he seeks to impose his own ideas 
upon an alien audience, and educate them 
to a set of reactions not their own. He 
misunderstands the Occidental as the 
Occidental misunderstands him. 

Save in the Mediterranean basin, where 
he has long been under Oriental influence, 
the Occidental cannot and never will re- 
cover from the perhaps altogether illog- 
ical belief that beyond everything there 
is an indefinable creature called the soul, 
whereas the Oriental is as dry and prag- 
matic as the desert winds that once blew 
upon him. Forced by the common am- 
bition to make money, the Occidental, for 
instance, will hire hundreds of young 
women to dash out on a stage in a state of 
comparative nudity before hundreds of 
one-hundred-per-cent American travelling 
salesmen, but, believing that all these 
young girls have souls, which is doubtful, 
he will weep about it and lie to himself. 
The Oriental has no such pangs and will 
lie only to meet the requirements of the 
Occidental—requirements he thinks, mis- 
takenly, are hypocritical. He does not 
care whether the young women have souls 
or not so long as their bodies form a color- 
ful and desirable pattern. He has no con- 
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ception of the dual Occidental personality 
which is constantly agonizing in a world 
where, in order to make a living, one has 
so frequently to break all the rules of 
life. 

He has no idea of the God of the old 
Scotch dominie who, “in his official and 
public capacity does so many things he is 
ashamed of as a private citizen.” 

But you can see that the juxtaposition 
of such differing points of view makes at 
once for hokum; the hokum of the prag- 
matist playing up to what he thinks a 
sentimentalist wants, or, at the other end 
of the scale, the hokum of the sentimental- 
ist, vaguely uneasy about his sentimental- 
ity and unable to separate it from his 
genuine sentiment, trying to play up to 
the opinions of a pragmatist. At all 
events, it is bad for art, which is a bitter 
attempt to ascertain the truth. That, 
and nothing else. And that the Occi- 
dental, whatever his faults, is a better 
artist than his rival is proven, it seems to 
me, by artistic history. A better final 
artist, that is; not a better performer, 
perhaps, or producer. The Oriental is an 
excellently chromatic background, but 
otherwise artistic history is filled with 
extinguished Oriental comets. 

You have to be a bit of a fool to be a 
great artist. You have to forget yourself 
and give yourself away at times. You 
have to be a trifle uncertain and, above 
all, you cannot deny mystery. This, as 
a member of an audience, is interesting 
to watch. When an audience comes for- 
ward psychically toward a great artist, 
whether he be a fiddler, an actor, a 
painter, a singer, a novelist, a composer 
or a poet, inevitably the great artist 
comes forward to meet his audience. The 
two mingle and ascend by alternate reac- 
tions toward an indefinable and, possibly, 
sentimental apex. But the Oriental can- 
not do this. His attitude is always one of 
a ne touche pas, as it is in his personal re- 
lationships, and he is forever stepping 
back out of the picture, a frightened or 
amused smile on his lips. He has not the 
final silliness—if you wish to call it that— 
of the transcendent creator. 

The motion-picture, that most widely 
influential of the arts, if it can be called an 
art, which I am quite sure as yet it cannot 
be, has a curious hokum of its own, far 
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more subtle than the apparent hokum 
assigned to it. It is not the comparatively 
simple reverse-English of much of the 
radical stage and radical literature, nor is 
it in reality a frankly cynical appeal to 
banality, although that is what for the 
most part it is intended to be. The mo- 
tion-pictures have a reverse reverse- 
English; you box the compass, passing 
through vast realms of pseudo-sophisti- 
cation—or perhaps real sophistication, 
since the term originally had no compli- 
mentary meaning—and arrive finally at 
nothing. But on the way many of the 
more unpleasant traces of sophistication 
are caught by and adhere to the skirts of 
the Bathing-Girl Muse. Due to censor- 
ship, the average present-day motion- 
picture represents a tacit conspiracy on 
the part of the public and the producers 
to agree that all ends well if it ends in 
matrimony. In between you can titillate 
all you want. But after all, the nudity or 
escapades of another man’s wife, or hus- 
band, are not such personal or accustomed 
matters that they fail to titillate. 

Every other art having striven for dec- 
ades to prove that marriage means noth- 
ing in itself and is frequently a most im- 
moral convention, the motion-pictures 
are working night and day to prove that 
marriage means everything and is a cloak 
for all immorality. 

But there is another conspiracy of 
which the motion-picture producers are 
unaware that will one day bankrupt the 
original conspiracy, an unconscious con- 
spiracy in which the audience is an en- 
forced participant. And this is proven by 
the fact that nowadays wherever an au- 
dience is partially civilized it is neces- 
sary to introduce dancing and music, and 
various other adventitious props, to sup- 
port the tottering edifice. Not one person 
engaged in the making of motion-pictures 
believes in a single premise connected 
with the vast majority of pictures they 
make, the only premise they believe in— 
one common to the partially wise and 
rashly educated—is that their pictures are 
being made for audiences of morons. 
They cannot get through their heads that 
most people are not really morons, and 
that after a while, if you persist, you can 
insult even stupid people intellectually. 
They may be ill informed, these people, 

















ignorant, obstinate, and prejudiced, but 
they are not morons. Meanwhile, lacking 
other amusement and in the habit of seek- 
ing some sort of recreation, say Tuesday 
and Friday nights, the outlying public 
permits in silence the whims of the pro- 
ducers, even to permitting that final in- 
sult and, as far as the pictures are con- 
cerned, new form of megalomania, where 
the leading characters of a story bear the 
first names of the leading actors and at 
times the actors themselves even step out 
of their medium and, in their ordinary 
street clothes and personalities, appear on 
the screen. 

It will be interesting to see what 
happens when the lure of doing something 
on Tuesday and Friday nights fails any 
longer to function. It will be interesting 
to see what happens when the audience 
begins to educate the producers. 
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During the next twenty years the com- 
ing generation of radicals and haters of 
hokum will have their hands full. Per- 
haps among the first of their startling 
and terrifying pronouncements will be 
the statement that every woman, possibly 
unfortunately, does not kiss you the first 
time she sees you—not the first time, any- 
way—and that “Ulysses” is not a com- 
plete picture of the average man’s mind. 

A furtive picture, perhaps, but not 
a complete one. There are moments 
when the average man sleeps. It may be 
even that a renewed interest will be 
taken in those inevitably important but 
at present entirely unconsidered members 
of society, the gently bred and gently act- 
ing man and woman, if for no other reason 
than because, no matter what may be 
said to the contrary, they of all people are 
least given to hokum. 





‘Not Roses of December 
BY CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


Nort roses of December, 

Ah! bring them not to me— 
I crave no dying ember 

Of Love’s satiety. 


I know the glowing faces 
Of buds that break at dawn, 
In shining, emerald spaces 
Where radiant June is born. 


And Love has left his May Day 
Of apple blossom boughs, 

To meet me in the hey-day 
That June, alone, endows. 


We'll pluck the whole of beauty, 
And drain her fragrant breath, 

We'll dream delight is duty, 
And bid adieu to death; 


We'll join the roses’ riot, 
And reel in reckless rhyme, 
For June has framed her fiat— 
The timelessness of Time! 





And Love and I will scatter 
Blown petals at our feet, 

For Time shall never shatter 
The day that has been sweet; 


And we will link to laughter 
The passion of our tears, 
Nor dread the dim hereafter 

Of pale, encroaching years. 


For then, in Memory’s amber, 
We'll lay our June away 

In that deep-scented chamber 
Where only Love shall stray. 


So bring me not the flower 
That blooms in winter snows, 

For mine has been the dower 
That only June-time knows. 


And when I meet December, 
And gone is yesterday— 

I'll whisper, “I remember,” 
And hide my heart away. 
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BIHE story of life as it 
comes to us through 
the ages must in cer- 
tain cases be built up- 
on fragments. This 
does not signify that 
it is therefore untrust- 
worthy. Nor should it 
be assumed that it is always fragmentary. 
A clear understanding of the record re- 
quires appreciation of the importance of 
our evidence, even if it rest upon meagre 
data. The following incidents in the 
course of cave exploration in a search for 
knowledge of ancient life in California il- 
lustrate conclusions which seem not to be 
avoided, though based on scanty materials. 

It was a part of the programme in this 
investigation to examine every suggestion 
of evidence that might lead to discovery 
of caverns in which remains of ancient life 
could be entombed. In searching for new 
clews we learned from Wintun Indian 
workmen of a cave long known because 
of reputed magic qualities of a pool in one 
of the larger chambers. Though the story 
came to us repeatedly, it was always in 
the same form: of a cave with a magic 
pool called in the Indian language, “Sam- 
wel,” and that it was visited for the po- 
tency of its water in bringing good for- 
tune. Always it concluded with an 
account of three maidens who failed to 
obtain good luck at the pool, and were 
told by a very aged woman of other water 
with stronger magic. This second pool 
was said to lie in a remote chamber, and 
to escape discovery excepting for the most 
adventurous. In the course of a long 
search for this more powerful charm the 
three maidens came to a pit with sloping 
borders. As they approached the en- 
trance, one of them slipped on the moist 
rock. The others tried to save her, but 
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she fell screaming into the darkness. 
They heard her “strike and strike again, 
and all was still.” A rescue party was 
unable to reach the bottom of the well 
and efforts to find the maiden were aban- 
doned. 

The story of the cave of “Samwel” 
seemed to present the possibility of a 
cavern of considerable magnitude, in 
some part of which remains of ancient 
life might be discovered, and plans were 
therefore made to visit this locality. 
Though it lay in a wild, unsettled region, 
there was little difficulty in locating the 
entrance of the cave. About sixteen 
miles above the mouth of the McCloud 
River an extensive series of galleries was 
found opening on the face of a limestone 
bluff three hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the river. Nor was there difficulty 
in finding a pool located in the third 
chamber. Whether or no its waters gave 
us the good fortune, it is true that we 
succeeded also in the real objective of our 
search. On the floor of the cavern there 
were ancient deposits containing numer- 
ous bones and teeth representing animals 
of California in a period probably ante- 
dating the present by many tens of thou- 
sands of years. 

The second pool and the deep pit we 
did not find. Three expeditions failed in 
search for the well, and in the attempt to 
verify the story that had led us to this 
cave. Neither fascination of following 
the lead of a legendary description nor 
lure- of unexplored regions could bring 
success. In the third attempt we made 
heroic efforts, crawled through passage- 
ways so narrow and tortuous as to seem 
impassable, and entered chambers appar- 
ently never before visited by white men; 
but without obtaining evidence indicat- 
ing that the legend was based on fact. 
































After the last trial the exploring party re- 
turned to camp, where excavations were 
under way at Potter Creek Cave near the 
mouth of the McCloud. Mr. Furlong, 
one of the members of the staff, remained 
at Samwel Cave to investigate the fossil 
deposits discovered in chambers near the 
main pool. 

On the day following our return, a mes- 
sage was received from Furlong stating 
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our descent. In the rock near the edge 
of the well he drilled two deep holes so 
placed that the steel drills standing in the 
floor could give firm support to a ladder. 

We spent the evening and the next 
morning in constructing an additional 
fifty feet of ladder out of pieces of rope, 
and such short sticks of wood as could be 
found around camp. It was then some- 
thing of a burden to transport this equip- 





Entrance to the first, or outer, chamber. 


that he had found the deep pit, and re- 
questing that I return as early as possible 
with all the rope-ladder and rope avail- 
able. The next afternoon I arrived at 
Samwel Cave camp with a pack-horse 
carrying fifty feet of rope-ladder and all 
the loose ends of rope to be obtained in 
camp. 

Furlong told me that on entering the 
cavern shortly after our departure he had 
noticed a narrow ledge along the wall of 
the second chamber. On following this 
shelf he discovered a series of galleries not 
seen in earlier exploration. At the end of 
these passageways was a pit with sloping 
borders. Rough measurement indicated 
i depth of approximately ninety feet. 
After transmitting word to me by a 
roundabout route, Furlong had returned 
to the cave and begun preparations for 
Vor. LXXXII.—18 


ment to the edge of the pit. The ladder 
was firmly fastened. A few pieces of 
burning paper were dropped into the well 
to make certain that the air was safe for 
breathing. Then we drew straws for 
choice as to order of descent. Furlong’s 
straw was the longer and he elected to go 
first. 

As he descended, Furlong described the 
cavern opening to the light of his candle. 
“It widens as I go down,” he said, “from 
a diameter of ten feet at the top toa 
great chamber below. And here as the 
ladder begins to hang free of the wall is a 
sharp projecting spine of rock that thrusts 
itself between the ropes and makes climb- 
ing difficult.” Then after a longer wait, 
during which he moved somewhat un- 
steadily over the rickety lower fifty feet 
of odds and ends of rope and firewood, I 
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heard the hobnails of his heavy shoes 
grate on the stone floor. It was a critical 
moment, as I waited to learn whether the 
maiden whose tragic story had led us to 
this adventure was a reality or only the 
product of fertile imagination. Suddenly, 
with voice raised by excitement, Furlong 
called up: “‘There’s a mountain-lion at 
the foot-of the ladder.”” The-swift train 
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on the floor below the opening is the 
skeleton of the Indian maiden.” 

As quickly as difficulties of descent 
would permit I climbed over the edge, 
and down past the sharp spine of rock 
that thrust itself against the ladder. The 
well widened to a great chamber in which 
our unsteady ropes hung clear. Swing- 
ing free at the bottom I almost stepped 
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Entrance to the pit into which the Indian maiden fell. 


of thought in the ensuing moment I often 
recall, and the various possibilities that 
presented themselves. To go a little less 
than one hundred feet down an imper- 
fectly constructed rope-ladder to help a 
man fighting without weapons against a 
puma offered little hope of real assistance. 
If the lion should win, would it attempt 
to climb the ladder? Before any plan 
was framed that seemed to have value 
under these special circumstances, Fur- 
long shouted: “It is a fossil mountain- 
lion embedded in the cave floor.” Then, 
almost without pause, and with intona- 
tion indicating that he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes, came the words: “And here 





on the skull of the mountain-lion. A few 
feet beyond, Furlong was bending over a 
delicate human skeleton that lay huddled 
ina dark heap. The body had not moved 
from the spot where the girl crashed 
against the solid stone immediately under 
the opening. Only the bones and a film 
of black mould remained. Here and 
there a beginning crystal of stalagmite 
gleamed in the dark covering, but the 
lapse of time had not been great enough 
to allow the lime deposited from dripping 
water to form a complete incrustation. 
This was the end of the trail we had 
followed so long. Was it also the end of 
the trail the maiden sought to follow? 

















Could it be that in the tragedy which ter- 
minated her search she had found the 
pool of greater magic? As we asked this 
question our candles were held higher, 
and for the first time we looked about the 
cavern. 

A part of the bottom of this huge chim- 
ney was covered by masses of rock with 
lime incrustation. The broad floor was 
partly encrusted with sparkling stalag- 
mite. The lowest area carried a layer of 
soft brownish clay. 

Scattered about wherever we looked 
were skulls and parts of skeletons of many 
animals, some so deeply covered with 
lime as almost to merge with the floor. 
The mountain-lion at the foot of the lad- 
der was heavily encased and cemented in 
the rock. Near the skeleton of the 


maiden was a large skull with gracefully 
curving horns. No head like it had been 





The skeleton of the Indian maiden on the floor of the cave. 








Close by lay an- 
other creature with wide sweeping ox-like 
horns—a type of animal then seen for the 
first time. Across the cave was a perfect 
skull of a bear, encrusted and cemented to 


known to man before. 


the floor. No human had known this 
type alive or dead. Spread before us 
was a veritable museum of ancient life, in- 
cluding also deer, squirrel, porcupine, rac- 
coon, fox, rabbit, and many others. We 
wandered about the cavern attracted by 
each new treasure, but soon exhausting 
the means of expression that seemed ade- 
quate for this experience. 

The remains which we saw on the cave 
floor belonged to an assemblage of animals 
not previously known. They represented a 
stage in ancient life of America long ante- 
dating the fauna now ranging over moun- 
tains and valleys of northern California. 
Shut off from the outside world in this 
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chamber we stood as it were in the imme- 
diate presence of a remnant of the past 
that through protection of these walls had 
remained to give its testimony. 

The remaining traces of original organic 
material covering the skeleton of the In- 
dian maiden, and the incomplete lime in- 
crustation upon the bones, indicated that 
entrance of the girl into the cave had 
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was to be his task. As we were leaving 
he remembered that C. Hart Merriam, 
the great authority on bears, was in our 
camp at Potter Creek, and that his judg- 
ment might be had on the characters of 
the bear whose skeleton was frozen in the 
cave floor. The skull was straightway 
pried loose, wrapped in my corduroy coat, 
and fastened to the foot of the ladder. 




















The skull of the mountain lion at the foot of the ladder, with its original covering of stalagmite. 


been at a very recent period compared 
with that of the strange creatures among 
whose incrusted remains she had come to 
rest. 

Nowhere in the chamber was there 
evidence of standing water, unless it 
once occupied the area now covered by 
soft clay. The maiden who led us on the 
trail of the magic pool failed in her spe- 
cial mission, but had marked the way to 
knowledge of mysteries as great as those 
she sought to fathom. 

For hours we studied the cave and its 
treasures. Then seeing that it was late 
we made preparations for return to camp. 
In the course of the afternoon I had 
stated to Furlong that the study of this 
cave and its many fascinating problems 





Weary with the long day’s work we 
made our way carefully to the galleries 
above. At the edge of the pit we drew 
up the ladder with the bear skull at- 
tached. It was heavy. We pulled to- 
gether. Then Furlong held fast while I 
laid back the folds of the ladder as they 
came over the edge. After seemingly in- 
terminable hauling, the last rung ap- 
peared with the cord fastening the bear 
skull. I lifted back the last fold. When 
I turned again Furlong was standing with 
one hand reaching over the well, holding 
the end of the ladder, but rigid as if 
turned to stone. The corduroy coat and 
the bear skull were gone. Suddenly there 
was a crash, and I realized that the cord 
which tied the skull to the ladder had 
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parted just as the last rung was lifted 
over the edge. Mr. Furlong prefers that 
discussion of what was said in the ensuing 
moments be omitted. He insisted on 
lowering the ladder, and descended to 
learn the fate of his new bear. The skull 
was spattered pretty well over the en- 
tire floor, but with unbelievable care Fur- 
long gathered up every piece. No frag- 
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tomatoes cached in the ice-cold water of 


the McCloud. They sufficed to meet a 
hunger largely overwhelmed by weari- 
ness. Lying back on my sleeping canvas, 
for a moment I was conscious of the pierc- 
ing brilliance of starlight, and a babel of 
muffled voices from the river—and then 
the bright light of morning wakened us. 

Many days were consumed in prelimi- 
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The goat-like animal with curved horns that lay embedded in the stalagmite near the skeleton of the Indian 


maiden. 


ment escaped; all were wrapped in a new 
bundle and once more the bear journeyed 
to the top of the ladder. When many 
weeks later the fragments reached the 
laboratory, he fitted them together with 
such skill that the mounted specimen as 
we see it now appears practically with- 
out flaw. 

The absorbing experiences of the day, 
pieced out: with the escape of the bear 
and its recovery, had made us lose the 
count of hours, and arrival at the outer 
entrance did not diminish immediate use- 
fulness of our candles, as it was night. 
We stumbled into camp conscious mainly 
of an overpowering need of sleep. Fur- 
long found a pan of rice and a can of 





(Side view.) 


nary study of the deep well and its trea- 
sures. Furlong then began systematic 
gathering of the abundant remains of an- 
cient life on the floor. With this work 
under way the remainder of my time was 
spent in exploring nooks and crannies for 
further evidence regarding the origin and 
mode of entrance of the creatures whose 
bones were found in this chamber. It 
seemed inconceivable that the large ani- 
mals here could have found their way in 
by the long dark galleries leading to the 
small aperture above, nor was there pil- 
ing up of skeletons immediately below 
the mouth of the pit such as would have 
occurred had the bodies fallen in. There 
seemed good reason for assuming that 
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at some early time there had been a lower 
passageway through which bears and pu- 
mas, and the creatures upon which they 
preyed, had reached the cavern—an open- 
ing that later changes had closed and 
sealed. 

The search led me finally to a narrow 
space behind a number of large rock 
masses on the extreme margin of the 
chamber. Among the loose blocks form- 
ing the floor were numerous parts of 
skeletons. There were porcupine, gray 
fox, a tooth of an extinct ground-sloth 
whose near relatives were found in Texas 
and South America, and then among the 
bones appeared a portion of a human 
tooth. Instantly this fragment raised 
question whether man had been present 
at the time the ground-sloth and other 
animals now extinct had inhabited this 
region. 

There was at least one other possibility. 
With the specimen in my pocket I climbed 
over the rocks toward the skeleton of the 
Indian maiden. As I approached my 
mind centred on the chance of proof 
that this particular portion of a tooth 
from a remote part of the cave belonged 
to the remains on the floor below the 
entrance. If the irregularly fractured end 
of this fragment should fit with perfect 
smoothness upon a roughly broken tooth 
in the skeleton of the Indian girl, there 
would be no need of further answer to 
questions concerning presence of the hu- 
man tooth among the bones of these an- 
cient animals. It would be clear that the 
human individual represented by the 
fragment was a comparatively recent 
arrival and not a contemporary of the 
strange extinct creatures whose skeletons 
were here seen for the first time. 

With the tooth in my hand I bent down 
and turned the skull till the teeth were all 
in view. A portion of one was missing. 
The broken end of the fragment was 
brought into contact with the fractured 
tooth in the skull. The irregular ends 
touched and grated as their unevennesses 
failed to match. A slight twist and the 
surfaces seemed to melt together. No 
smallest roughness held them apart. 
There could be no doubt that they be- 
longed together. 

With the fitting of the fragment into 
its place in this skeleton there flashed 
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into mind the ending of the Wintun story 
of the maiden who sought the pool of 
stronger magic. “She fell and struck, 
and struck again and all was still.” I 
looked up to see the sharp spine project- 
ing below the mouth of the pit. As if the 
drama were being re-enacted, I saw her 
strike in mid-air on that rock, a fragment 
of a tooth flew wide across the well—the 
body “struck again” upon the floor, “and 
all was still.” 

To the Wintuns in this region we gave 
the story of our search for the well and 
the second pool. In turn, they told us 
something of the family of the maiden 
who perished in the pit between one and 
two hundred years before our coming. 
The Wintuns asked to take the skeleton, 
and as much of it as was carried up the 
rickety ladder was entombed again with 
ceremony where the crystal waters of 
Nosone Creek join the McCloud. 

Summer ended before work in the cave 
of the Indian maiden was completed. In 
the meantime we had tried by many 
methods to locate the suspected ancient 
entrance through which the numerous 
animals in the floor could have entered. 
A stalagmite-covered slope next the wall 
suggested a stream of earth coming from 
a passageway which it might have filled. 
A cut was made. Below a thick lime 
incrustation there was earth and gravel. 
The heap led to an opening in the solid 
wall, and then upward through a chute 
penetrating the limestone in which the 
cave had been formed. As work pro- 
ceeded there was grave danger from cav- 
ing, as the earth was above us, and means 
were not available for adequate protec- 
tion. Not wishing to risk serious acci- 
dent, further examination of this gallery 
was postponed to another season. 

A year later, during the last stages of 
excavation, we made calculation as to the 
nearest point on the outer wall, hoping 
that by this means an ancient outer en- 
trance might be discovered. A shaft was 
sunk at the point located. At eleven feet 
it entered gravel through which oozed a 
strong draft of cold air. Following the 
gravel layer horizontally the draft in- 
creased. Suddenly gravel and earth gave 
way and we were digging into a small 
chamber closed on every side. The thrill 
experienced was of that peculiar type that 
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comes only in facing the mystery of a hid- 
den room, perhaps shut off for ages from 
the outer world. What secrets of the past 
might it hold? 

The cavity we had entered was a small 
chamber closed on every side. It gave 
no evidence of a passage extending into 
the mountain or toward the cave in which 
our excavations had been conducted. 


The bear skull that escaped and was smashed on the cave floor. 


Boynton, the athlete of the party, 
volunteered to climb back to the main 
entrance and down to the cave of the 
maiden to discover whether signals could 
be heard through the intervening rock. 
It seemed only a moment after his leav- 
ing that a sharp tap came from a point 
near the inner wall of the hidden cham- 
ber. It was followed by other rappings, 
each seeming nearer than the last. The 
pounding stopped, and there was a rasp- 
ing suspiciously like scraping of heavy 
shoes dragging behind a man crawling 
through the narrow opening between the 
cave of the maiden and the lateral chute 
into which we had dug in the previous 
year. Furlong was remarking that the 
sound came from a point only a few feet 
distant when, with unbelievable distinct- 
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ness, we heard Boynton say: “For 
heaven’s sake step easy or you'll come 
through.” Without stopping to reply I 
seized a shovel and stabbed sharply into 
the earth at my feet. The floor gave per- 
ceptibly. A few more strokes and we saw 
the light of Boynton’s candle for an in- 
stant before a rush of cold air extin- 
guished his light and ours. A moment 


Shown as it appeared after repair. 


later the wind died down. The candles 
were relighted. The opening was wid- 
ened, and the smiling face of Boynton ap- 
peared as he climbed through. 

Scant eighteen inches of earth and 
gravel had separated the highest point of 
excavation in the previous summer from 
the floor of the hidden chamber. The 
chute, the hidden chamber, and the shal- 
low outer grotto partly filled with earth 
in which our shaft was sunk, formed a 
passageway reaching through the lime- 
stone cliff to the cave of the maiden. 
When, later, the earth was partly cleared 
the opening showed itself sufficiently 
large and easy of travel for ready use of 
the animals discovered in the cave. 
There could be no doubt that one of the 
mysteries of the cavern was solved. A 








Mr. Boynton coming through. 





The first living being to use this passageway since it was choked in a remote period. 


large part, if not all, of the creatures we 
had found entered by this route. Like 
the unfortunate Indian girl, the moun- 
tain-lion at the foot of the ladder may 
have lost its footing at the mouth of the 
pit and fallen to the floor below. Other 
animals possibly entered by passages as 
yet unknown, but the wide and relatively 
direct way furnished by the opening we 
had just followed was clearly the principal 
means of entrance for the ancient popu- 
lation. 

How long this buried entrance had 
been closed, and the precise time at which 
it was open, we may never know in terms 
of years and dates such as are used in 
description of events and periods of re- 
cent human history. When the creatures 
found resting on the cave floor lived and 
were moving back and forth through the 
ancient entrance, the face of the land and 
the life roaming over it differed from what 
we see to-day. At the time the entrance 





was blocked the landscape approached 
more closely its present features. When 
the Indian maiden, clambering over the 
rocks to the upper cave, looked back to- 
ward the blue river for the last time, the 
early entrance was already lost to view 
behind a mask of débris. 

Such are the outlines of a story that as 
yet we read only in part. Lured by the 
possibility of bringing to her use some- 
thing of the mysterious power she saw 
everywhere in nature about her, the In- 
dian girl opened the way to mysteries 
which the obscuring veil of time had 
seemed completely to protect. The frag- 
ment of a tooth that parted, when she 
“struck and struck again,” brings before 
us in clear reality the maiden in her 
strange adventuring, who joined the 
sleeping company of ages past, and led 
us to a place where we could have a 
fleeting vision of the world in other 
days. 
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ESSIR, the country is 
all shot to pieces, the 
range is all gone, the 
cowboys have turned 
farmers, and the white- 
faced muley cow, 
which to me looks like 
a cross between a hog 
and a rhinoceros, has took the place of 
the wild-eyed range critter we used to 
know.” 

Old Dan Whitney was talking on his 
favorite subject again. It was a subject 
he more than liked to hark back on on 
account that it all had been his life. He’d 
been born and raised in the cow country, 
and the fortune he was now having the 
benefit of had come from range cattle 
and the holdings he’d fought for while a 
cowman. 

He’d been a king at the hard game, 
made his pile while the making was good, 
and happened to sell out at the right 
time, which was when the “doped up” 
homesteader begin to fence up the land, 
and before the first clouds of the World 
War appeared on the skyline. 

In the years that followed, after Old 
Whitney had turned the deed over and 
changed his home grounds from the long 
rambling log house on the river bottom 
to a Spanish style “dobie” mansion on 
a California beach, that old cowboy had 
turned his back to the cow country for 
good, he didn’t feel able to stand the sight 
of what he thought had happened there; 
instead he’d let his imagination extermi- 
nate the big range world till he’d figgered 
every part of it was cut up into ten acre 
plots with a fenced-in farmer on each. 

He’d took it for granted that when he 
left the cow country the range cow had 
disappeared too and he could near see 
the plow and wire fences swarm over 
where all that critter had roamed. Then 
prohibition came in and that, he thought, 














sure put a cap on things. He’d settled 
back in his comfortable chair more satis- 
fied than ever that he’d quit just in time 
and before the country was too far gone. 
He pictured the cowboys with a glass of 
soda pop on one hand and a hoe in the 
other. 

“Yessir, the range country is sure all 
shot to pieces,” he remarked once more 
to the man setting near him. He waved 
a hand at the big stretch of ocean could 
be viewed from the porch, “and now I’m 
thankful,” he went on, “that I can at 
least depend on that never being fenced.” 

The other man looked at the long 
straight line where ocean and sky met 
and grinned. Frank Baldwin under- 
stood. He was an old timer too and felt 
the same and all what Old Dan kept a 
ruminating on. 

Him and Dan had been neighbors when 
neighbors was forty miles and more apart, 
when, as they liked to keep a saying, it 
was “just the government and us.” 
They’d rode side by side from the time 
the long horned cattle begin to take the 
place of the buffalo, fought side by side 
when the sheepman came afterward and 
tried to graze his blatting woollies on 
their range. They’d stuck it out together 
through blizzards and droughts and won 
out in spite of everything. 

Yep, they’d fought the injun, the cat- 
tle rustler, and the sheepman, and even 
with all that fighting they’d enjoyed the 
life; it was free and they was fighting with 
a chance to win, the big odds against ’em 
had made it all the more worth while. 
But when the railroads begin to come, and 
branch out here and there, was when the 
two old cowboys had sort of felt a pinch- 
ing at the throat. Pretty soon there was 
plenty of wagon tracks to be seen; them 
wagon tracks had branched out both 
ways from the iron trails and was scat- 
tering out on their range, bringing set- 
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tlers. Then it wasn’t long when the first 
strands of barb wire begin to make their 
stand and a few years later that barb 
wire had accumulated till it sort of formed 
an entanglement and trap which threat- 
ened to cut the cowmen’s throats. There 
was no fighting chance no more. 

The range that Dan and Frank had 
blazed a trail to and which they’d stood 
up for was gradually took away from ’em 
by the homesteaders. The big flat 
benches which was fit for nothing but 
cattle and horses was soon fenced up; so 
was the creek bottoms, and when the 
two old timers begin to gather up their 
scattering cattle they found many dead 
alongside some homesteader’s fence. The 
fences had kept the stock from drifting 
in to shelter and out of the sting of the 
blizzards. 

But that. wasn’t all; cattle had been 
killed by them same homesteaders and 
carcasses of fine steers was found where 
they’d been butchered only for one hind 
quarter,—the rest would be left to waste 
and the cayotes. 

After a lot of hard riding going through 
a lot of fences, following lanes and open- 
ing many gates the two old timers finally 
got their cattle off what once was free 
government range onto what was left of 
their leases and other holdings; then one 
evening Old Dan heard a queer chug- 
chugging noise coming up the creek and 
opening the door of the old ranch house 
he saw a buggy on the road. The old 
cowboy couldn’t believe his eyes when he 
seen that buggy moving right along with- 
out any horses pulling it, but somehow 
he kind of figgered the noise that rig was 
making was what took the place of the 
horses. 

It was the first automobile in that 
country. Old Dan watched the queer 
rig work its way on up to the house and 
to a stop, then two slick looking hombres 
in long dusters got out and smiled their 
way on up to the door and where Old 
Dan was standing. 

The old cowman had his suspicions of 
what these two gents was the minute 
they got out of the horseless rig; they 
was land boosters. A few words was 
exchanged and then it dawned on Old 
Dan that they was out to buy his land 
and cattle. 
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That was agreeable to Dan, he was 
more than ready to sell. He set a price 
and the two men went chugging away 
remarking that the price was too steep 
but that they’d think it over. They 
thought it over two or three different 
times and made as many trips, and each 
time Old Dan raised his price five thou- 
sand more. 

“And it’ll keep on being five thousand 
more every time you come and inquire 
about it,”” Old Dan had warned ’em, “so 
if you want this layout you’d better de- 
cide on it mighty quick.” 

So that’s how come that the deal was 
put through mighty sudden one day. 
And when the final settlement come and 
all the cattle and land was accounted for, 
one of the gents remarked that they got 
the layout mighty cheap at that. 

“We're going to build a farming center 
right here,” says that hombre, “and make 
millions out of cutting this all into small 
farms and a town site; in another two years 
you'll see this country in waving grain 
fields and supporting happy families.” 

“That sounds all right,”’ says Old Dan. 
“But Dll bet if anybody gets any riches 
or happiness out of farming this land it 
won’t be the families.” 

It didn’t take Old Dan many days to 
make ready to leave the old spread. He 
hated to leave Old Frank behind and 
have him see the country get tore up, but 
as Frank said “he’d soon be leaving too.” 

Old Dan spent his last night with a 
few of his riders at an old cow camp, and 
his last words as he left the next morning 
was that soon as they’d turned over all 
the cattle to “for god sake hit out for a 
country where it’ll never be farmed,—line 
out for the desert where the water is far 
apart and scarce.” 


It was a year or so later when Frank, 
Old Dan’s neighbor, sold out and joined 
his partner to stargaze acrost the big 
stretch of ocean and imagine it all as 
prairie and range land instead of water. 
Old Frank brought stories with him as to 
what’d happened to the country since 
Dan left. A town had sure enough went 
up, and right where the old home ranch 
used to be, and the whole country around 
it had been cut up in small patches and 
plowed and sowed. 
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They'd rode side by side from the time the long horned cattle begin to take the place of the buffalo.—Page 273. 


“Has anything started to grow yet?” 
asks Dan. 

“Not yet, maybe I wasn’t there long 
enough.” 

“And you never would be there long 
enough,”’ Old Dan went on, “that’s not 
a farming country, it’s a cow country. 
They think they can dry farm that land 
but I know better, I know they’ll need 
water to irrigate with before they can 
make it pay.” 

But four and five years went by and 
the news from the old range was that the 
new town was still “boosting” and that 
the farmers was still plowing up the soil 
and putting in their crops, and, even 
though there was no news of any big 
crops ever being harvested, the two old 
cowmen had come to finally think that 





they’d been wrong, that the old range 
country had sure enough agreed with the 
farmer and was giving returns for the 
tilling. 

So, as it was, the two old timers gradu- 
ally resigned themselves to thinking that 
the cow country had passed away the day 
they left it. They’d figgered that all the 
land of the cowboy, from Texas to Can- 
ada, had gone under in the same way as 
they’d seen theirs go under. Near every 
day the newspapers told of some new 
land that’d been opened to flocking home- 
steaders all over the West; then once in 
a while a whole sheet of the paper would 
tell of a new big dam gone up which would 
redeem the desert for miles around; truck 
farms and gardens would flourish where 
the bleached skull of a critter once told of 
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awful droughts that’d parched that same 
land, and the pictures of “before and 
after” of other projects of the same kind 
was enough proof of the success of stored 
waters and irrigation. 

One success brought on others, more 
dams kept a going up and redeeming more 
land, and then one day Old Dan called 
Frank over and showed him a sheet of 
newspaper on which was spread great 
plans to irrigate the whole Southwest. 
The two old timers studied the map for 
a long time, they spotted old range lands 
they used to know and which all was in 
the territory the big irrigating projects 
would take. 

“But that might not go through for 
many years,” says Old Frank, “and by 
that time we'll most likely be a riding 
amongst the stars.” 

“True enough,” agrees Old Dan, “but 
I’m sort of wondering about the younger 
fellers, the boys that used to ride for us 
for instance; they was too much cowboys 
not to feel bad at their country going out 
from under ’em.” 

But time took care of all that, time and 
happenings. The big war claimed many 
of the riders, and them that came back, 
having a taste of a different life to the one 
they’d been used to, sort of changed a 
little. Most of ’em of course went back 
to the range and appreciated that life 
more than ever before, and the others? 
Well, they wanted to fool around a little 
before going back. Contests and rodeos 
begin to sprout up here and there, and 
that sort of suited them few pretty well. 
The money they won at them events at 
steer roping, bull dogging, and bronk rid- 
ing kept ’em up respectable and all with 
a high ambition to ride and rope for. 
Following them contests through the 
country many of ’em wound up in Cali- 
fornia where such doings are put on in 
grand style. Once in that State the 
movies begin to attract many of the 
boys, a few made good and a few others 
made just good wages. That’s the way 
the whole thing layed about the time the 
two old timers was worrying of what 
would become of the younger riders. 

They knowed some of how things was 
with them riders, but they imagined a 
lot more. With all of what the papers, 
the magazines, books had to say about 
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the old West, free range, and cattle being 
gone it was no more than natural that 
they thought of the cowboy as being 
turned either into a farmer, a contest 
rider, or a movie actor, and they never 
stopped to think one minute that they 
themselves and other retired old timers 
like them was responsible for most of the 
rumors that the West and the cowboys 
was of the past and done gone. 

Many a writer hunting up western 
material had visited Old Dan and Frank 
and rode the range with ’em on the front 
porch of the dobie house, it was such a 
comfortable way to find out all about 
the West, and it saved time. 

The material they’d get from the two 
old timers would be of what them two 
thought or imagined had happened to the 
cow country since they left it many years 
past. They was like any other old timer, 
as old timers always was and always will 
be. The great times to any man are the 
times when he’s got the gumption to try 
and make a go of things, and when that 
gumption fades away and a go of things 
has been made, a comfortable chair is 
hunted up, the fighting days are over, 
and glancing back the old timer remarks, 
“them was the times.” 

That was the way with Old Dan and 
Frank, their “times” was past and it 
had been easy for them to believe how 
when they left the cow country that coun- 
try went to pieces; they’d seen some of 
it go with their own eyes, and with all 
they was reading about dams, irrigation, 
redeeming, etc. that was enough proof to 
them that all the land of the cowboy had 
went under the plowman’s furrow. [And 
that’s how come that when the writer out 
for western stuff come to question Old 
Dan that he’d be heard to say: 

“Yessir! the range country is all shot 
to pieces, the range critter is now de- 
horned and in the dairy barn, and the 
cowboy has turned farmer.” 

The big wide porch of the dobie house 
was where many a remark of that kind 
had been passed about the cow country 
and the cowboy, and the two old timers 
had been sincere in what they said. If 
they hadn’t meant it they’d still been on 
their range and with their cattle, and be- 
lieving as they did that all of that was 
gone forever is why they’d left and sort 
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of hid away in the coast hills as a last re- 
treat. They could live comfortable there, 
the wide ocean sort of give the open feel- 
ing of the big range they’d left and it’d 
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all had stumped ’em, they’d managed to 
keep every day pretty well filled with 
new interest. They’d been near con- 
tented. 


i 


“ 





Cattle had been killed by them same homesteaders, and carcasses of fine steers was found where they’d been 
butchered only for one hind quarter.—Page 274. 


never be fenced. Then again, no neigh- 
bors could get very close to them, so they 
thought,—the hills was too steep and 
rough. 

The two old timers spent their time 
reading the papers and discussing all that 
appeared in ’em, with that and talking 
of old times, and along with having a 
visitor once in a while who’d always be 
called on to give his point of view on what 





They’d enjoyed squinting at the ocean 
and imagining things. Between their man- 
sion and that big stretch of water was a 
road which when they first come had re- 
minded ’em of the little old road that 
followed the creek bottom at the old 
home ranch; it was a wood road and 
travelled mostly by Mexican wood cut- 
ters, teams, and burro trains. That all 
looked pretty good to the old timers and 
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it sort of helped to make their retreat to 
their liking. 

Then one day, a couple of years after 
they’d settled on the coast, Old Dan look- 
ing down the winding road from his porch 
spotted one of these horseless buggies, a 
kin of the same that’d chugged up to the 
home ranch and which had packed the 
land boosters. Old Dan had called Frank 
over and pointing at the rig he’d re- 
marked: 

“T’d been hoping them things would 
never get this way,” he says, then he 
went on: “I don’t know how you feel 
about the sight of ’em Frank, but to me 
they look sort of threatening.” 

The rig coughed on past their house 
and out of sight up the wood road. Two 
weeks later another one was spotted, then 
a week after that Old Dan seen three of 
them carriages, one right behind the 
other. From then on the horseless bug- 
gies seemed to multiply, and came a time 
when the two old timers didn’t have to 
mark the calendar to know when Sunday 
come; the honk and engine clatter of the 
rigs told ’em a plenty of that day. It 
was the day when the crowds from the 
neighboring towns came out to picnic 
and bathe on the fine beach that was all 
along below the wood road and right in 
front of the old timers’ retreat. 

Then one day a road gang came up 
with teams and scrapers and in a few 
weeks had graded the old wood road to 
a good width; from then on the cars (they 
was called cars by then) swarmed along 
there and not only on Sundays but on 
week days also. The old timers was told 
afterward that the road had been opened 
from one big town to another, and that 
accounted for the traffic, 

The Mexican wood haulers’ teams and 
burro trains gradually disappeared and 
big jarring trucks begin to take their place 
in hauling the juniper and pine from the 
mountains to the towns. Old Dan begin 
to feel another pinch at the throat, and 
as the gasoline smell and noise and all it 
meant got to the old timer’s brain he’d got 
to setting awful quiet and low in his chair, 
and his vision was kept to the line where 
ocean and sky met, above and past the 
steady stream of automobiles on the road 
below. 

It was as the old cowman’s imagination 
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was performing the act of bringing a long 
winding trail herd of steers over the big 
ocean stretch one day that he was jarred 
out of his vision by the sound of a motor, 
louder and strange from the many others 
he’d heard and seeming like coming from 
some hard to locate direction. Old Dan 
straightened up in his chair, looked at the 
road below him, and making sure that 
that new noise didn’t come from there 
begin to look other directions; then he 
spotted a big shadow a skimming along on 
the ground like the shadow of some unbe- 
lievable big bird, and looking up to see 
what was making it he found hisself star- 
ing at another of man’s creations, an air- 
ship. 

Old Dan stared at the thing for a long 
time, till the strange ship, after mak- 
ing a big circle over the ocean, went back 
over the coast hills and out of sight. 
Frank had been inside of the house show- 
ing the new cook how to make “hucky- 
dummy ” and “son-of-a-gun-in-the-sack,”’ 
and it’d never come to Dan’s mind to 
call him to witness what he’d just seen. 

But it wasn’t many days when Frank 
himself spotted, not only one but two of 
the big birds, and when he pointed ’em 
out to Dan that old boy just grinned kind 
of hopeless like and then grunted. 

Like the automobile, the airships got 
gradually numerous, so numerous that at 
one time Old Frank counted close to fifty 
of ’em in the air at once; they was army 
ships in formation, and in training to do 
their share in the World War. 

The news of that war and all it meant 
was plenty awful enough to make the old 
men feel mighty lucky to be where they 
was for the time without resenting the 
hand of progress that was steady creep- 
ing up on ’em. They felt lucky, not be- 
cause they wasn’t in the fight themselves 
but because they was away from the sight 
of suffering families and wounded men. 
They’d already done their fighting, plenty 
of it and for a good cause, and now that 
them days was over with ’em they only 
was thankful that they was away from 
the suffering that went with war, they 
couldn’t of helped. 

By the time the war was over the two 
old timers near got used to the automo- 
bile and tried their best to accept ’em in 
a way they figgered they should, but it 
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was hard, if not impossible, to get out of 
their mind that them same automobiles 
was responsible and at the bottom of all 
the crowding they felt, and for that 
reason they sure couldn’t very well fall 
in love with the rig. 

The style and size of them things kept 
a changing and went from high to low 
wheeled long snouted things; they also 
kept accumulating and bringing people 
out of the country of the old timers by 
the hundred. 
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ing of the name of the outfit that handled 
them. 

With all that commotion going on Old 
Dan begin to look up how much land he 
owned around his mansion, just to see 
how close any neighbor could get to him, 
and he found that even though his land 
spread up the hill many yards back of 
the house, the front of it and the big porch 
was barely on his own territory, and it 
was as the rainy season was near over 
that one of the signs nearest his house 





It was the first automobile in that country.—Page 274. 


Then one day a bunch of carpenters 
and laborers set up a camp to within a 
hundred yards of the old timer’s front 
porch. In three months a stucco house 
was up and before the new neighbors 
moved in the foundation of another house 
had been started. By the time the rainy 
season come half a dozen houses more or 
less the same style, and a trying to imi- 
tate the Spanish with stucco and lath in- 
stead of adobe, had went up, and the 
windows of them kept a staring at the old 
timers in a way that sure disturbed ’em. 

But regardless of that, progress kept a 
spreading all over and around their re- 
treat. Signs went up telling about choice 
lots, and two of them in big letters and 
awful striking was set up on each side of 
their place a few feet away. By that 
time, gas, electricity, water, and sewer 
systems was all set in and the whole hill- 
side plum down to the ocean was cut into 
lots with a flag waving on each and tell- 





was took down, the ground tore up, and 
a foundation started, right smack bang 
against his house. 

Old Dan had near the same feeling 
again as he did when the homesteader 
begin to flock on his range many years 
past, and taking what seemed like the 
right of living and breathing away from 
him. 

“T don’t know,” Old Dan says to Frank 
one night, “but it strikes me like there’s 
something wrong with our feelings and 
our ways of thinking. Now, these people 
that’s building all around us, and flock- 
ing in like a bunch of bees, all seem so 
tickled the way things are progressing 
here. They’re all doing their best to see 
that more flocks in and they seem to like 
it all the more if they’re jammed up 
against a thousand neighbors like a bunch 
of sardines. 

“With us, and according to the way 
folks would think, we’re like hermits. 
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We don’t like the rush, the noise, so many 
strangers and so close. I know it ain’t 
that we don’t like people, because we do, 
some, but I guess we like ’em best when 


“Well, it’s a pretty deep problem,” says 
Old Frank shaking his head, “‘and I don’t 
believe anybody but us and our kind 
could understand and figger it out. It’s 
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Old Dan spent his last night with a few of his riders at an old cow camp.—Page 274. 


they’re scattered out a little, say about 
ten miles.” 

“Then,” Old Dan went on after a while, 
“there’s progress and all it means,—I 
don’t want to think that we’re against 
that, and for that reason I wish I could 
get myself to liking and agreeing with all 
that’s going on around here in that way. 
But I guess I’m getting too old and the 
change is too much.” 


like our life on the range, Dan, nobody 
but us would live it. We was cut out for 
that, and I don’t think none of us humans 
are cut out for more than one big thing 
in this world. We can’t expect to be what 
we was, go through a whole life of that 
and then turn out afterward to agree with 
some other way of living that’s teetotally 
different.” 

“And as for progress,”’ Old Frank went 




















on, “we done our share there. We and 
our kind blazed the trails, Dan, and 
started a mighty big industry in the 
cattle game. Before that industry was 
started, we was the kind that was in the 
lead of the soldiers when they went out 
of their forts to clear the land of injuns 
on the rampage and make the country 
safe for the people that came. 

“We done a lot in making the West 
peaceable and safe without the help of the 
soldier, and in more ways than one we’re 
the ones that’s blazed the trail for prog- 
ress to follow up on, and then crowd us 
out afterward. 

“Don’t you never think that we are 
against progress, it’s just that we don’t 
fit into the times. We done ours and now 
it’s past.” 


The summer came on and with it came 
the crowds to the beaches. The retreat 
of the old timers wasn’t at all to be recog- 
nized no more as being the same where 
the two had come not so many years ago. 
New paved highways was being built 
all around the district which now was 
called asuburb. There was a steady noise 
of steam shovels, concrete mixers, ham- 
mering,—and mixing in was the honk of 
the big buses bringing buyers out to see 
“the new wonderful opportunities that 
was offered in home sites.” 

Then one day Old Dan glancing at the 
landscape around him, and trying hard 
not to see it, noticed a big smoking hunk 
of machinery digging its way through 
the side of the hill and straight towards 
his house. It was a steam shovel taking 
cart loads of dirt at a time from the high 
side of the hill and dropping it on the low 
side. It was following the line mapped 
out for one of the new highways, and Old 
Dan’s heart near went up his throat when 
he noticed that the stakes marking the 
upper side of that line went past to with- 
in a very few feet of the foundation of his 
porch. Old Dan swallowed hard once 
more and let the thing come, that was 
all he could do. 

The thing came on and kept a scoop- 
ing big scoops of dirt from the high side 
of the hill to the low side. Pretty soon 
Old Dan felt the earth shaking under the 
house as the big machine came closer. 
On it came, day after day, and then one 
Vou. LXXXII.—19 
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day, the grade was made past the house. 
When Old Dan and Frank went out to 
see “how they stood” they found a fif- 
teen foot drop in front of their house, and 
so close that one of the steps leading up 
to the front porch hung on air over a 
straight up and down dirt wall. 

“Well,” says Old Frank a trying to 
grin and bear it, “it looks like our front 
entrance is in the back now.” 

The big machine went on slow and 
finally out of sight; then came a time 
when the new highway was paved and 
opened to traffic. That was no more than 
done when on the lower side of it and 
right acrost from Old Dan’s, there sprung 
up another building, and alongside of 
that right along that same highway, or 
boulevard, there went a string of shed- 
looking contraptions with partitions what 
looked like box stalls opening wide to the 
road. When the whole thing was done, 
the first place put up one and ten signs 
about the merits of the gasoline that was 
sold there, and motor oils, etc. Then the 
other places hung out their shingles. 
There was soft drinks, hot dogs, barbe- 
cued meats and all under one sign which 
said “EATS.” Another place farther 
down the line advertised the same thing 
to the passing motorists with the word 
“grub.” Then there was fruit stands 
whose owners was bound to flag the auto- 
mobiles with their juicy fruits and loud 
hollers; but that wasn’t all, there was a 
stall where baskets was sold, another 
filled with Navajo blankets, and right on 
down to stands of ripe olives, salted pea- 
nuts and potato chips. 

All that was, you might say, right under 
Old Dan’s front porch, and facing a man 
who’d rode through the blizzards when 
there was no trails, when towns was hun- 
dreds of miles apart and when meals was 
on the hoof and only a well aimed slug 
could get ’em. 

“Well, Frank,” says Old Dan one night 
as the echoes of the day’s noise died down 
some, “it looks like the end of our string 
has been reached and our jumping off 
place has come. . . .” 

One thing brought on many others to 
the booming community, and finally came 
a time, when cross streets run into the 
boulevard and were named, that Old Dan 
had to put a number on his place. Agents 
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and peddlers of all kinds begin to swarm 
around trying to sell anything from safety 
pins to oil wells; along with them came 
visitors to look at the old timer’s man- 
sion just for ideas on the style of the 
Spanish; there was remarks of “how won- 
derful” at this and that, and if it hadn’t 
been for Frank, Old Dan would of most 
likely give away most of the old Spanish 
furniture to sweet old ladies and nice old 
men who was “simply in love”’ with it. 

Then one day Old Frank noticed a 
great big shining limousine winding 
around their place seeming like looking 
for a way to get in. Finally the trail at 
the back was spotted and out of that 
limousine came a couple of slick looking 
hombres who smiled their way up to the 
back door. Old Frank looked at them 
in the same way somehow as a prospector 
in the desert looks at a circling buzzard 
overhead. There was something familiar 
about ’em. 

Old Frank opened the door as they 
knocked, and it wasn’t till they came in 
and when he shook their soft moist hands 
that it really came to him who they was. 
About that time the two gents smiled 
their surprise at meeting Old Frank again 
and said something about such being their 
good fortune and so on; then Old Dan 
came in to see what was all the noise 
about. 

“Well, well, well,” they both said and 
smiled while meeting that old timer with 
open arms, and like he was a long lost 
brother, “this is indeed a pleasure.” 

The pleasure, it seemed like, was all 
theirs. If either Dan or Frank was 
pleased they sure done a fine job hiding 
it. The old timers was surprised of 
course to see them two land boosters away 
out on the Coast when, as they supposed, 
they was up in the north and having suc- 
cess in building a town and cutting up 
the land which would support so many 
happy families, the land that was once 
Dan’s and Frank’s cattle range. 

It came to the old timers’ minds to ask 
how the promising project panned out 
but they figgered it best to let them two 
show their hands, and after the howdedo 
was over there was everything about the 
old men that went as much as to say, 
“Well, what do you want now.” 

It seemed like what they’d first wanted, 


and the reason of the visit, was that 
they’d hoped to interest the owners of 
the mansion which was Dan’s into a trade 
for some choice property in the same com- 
munity, it would be a good trade “you 
may be sure,” and they wanted the man- 
sion and the site it had only for specula- 
tion, but—— 

“We had no idea it was you gentle- 
men who lived here,” says one of the 
visitors. “And as it is now,” he went on, 
“T’m afraid a trade would be out of ques- 
tion on account that the property I would 
want to trade you for this one might be a 
little too modern to please you. It is 
a—” 

“Are you fellers connected with this 
land dealing and boosting that’s been 
going on around here?” interrupts Old 
Dan. 

“Why, yes. We bought this land some 
years ago, right after we cleaned up in 
your country, and we’ve been very suc- 
cessful with our scheme in turning this 
out as fine residential district it is.” 

“Yes, and hot-dog stands,” chips in 
Old Frank. 

“But what’s happened to our country 
up North?” Old Dan finally asks. “TI ex- 
pect you left a lot of happy self-support- 
ing families up there.” 

“Well, we done pretty well there. 
That is we cleared up enough money to 
come down here and carry us through 
this deal in fine shape. Of course the 
town we built was only to attract the 
settlers to buy our land you know; it 
soon died after we left and most of the 
farmers have gone out of the country 
now. ... Well, that country was only 
fit for cattle and horses anyway.” 

The look that came to the old timers’ 
faces as they listened to the talk showed 
everything except pleasant. They might 
of carried near as bad a look during the 
days when sheepmen was found grazing 
woollies through the range they’d saved 
for wintering their cattle. Neither said 
a word, for words seemed useless. The 
two agents glanced at both Dan and 
Frank for a spell, then got up from their 
chairs, reached for their hats, and went 
out the door toward their waiting limou- 
sine. 

They drove away disappointed and 
scared, but they wasn’t through with the 
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old timers yet; they wanted that prop- 
erty awful bad, and somehow they was 
going to get it. They waited two weeks 
till they figgered the old timers had sort 
of lost their hankering to commit murder, 
and then to play safe, they wrote a letter 
offering a price that was ten times as much 
as Old Dan had paid for the place. 

Both Dan and Frank read the letter 
over careful, and sort of forgetting who 
it was from, Dan says: “ Mighty tempting 
that price,” and then he adds on—“ but 
we’re not after the money, all we want 
is a place to rest the last few years we’ve 
got left, and a little room.” 

“Vep,” agreed Frank, “but room is 
getting mighty scarce out here now and 
this new boulevard out in front has dog- 
gone near dug us out.” 

“But where would we go?” 

“Well I don’t know, but I been think- 
ing since them boosters was here that it’d 
be sort of nice to see our old range once 
more and see what’s really happened to 
lg 

“That’d be fine Frank, but I’m sort of 
leery of that. I got an awful blow there 
once and I don’t believe I could stand 
another by the sight of what it might 
look like.” 

Weeks went by and the rainy season 
was near over when another offer was 
made to the old timers, by mail again. 
The letter wasn’t even answered and as 
far as could be got out of ’em was that 
they sure wasn’t figgering on selling, no 
time. 

That seemed to be their intentions sure 
enough, but a strong hint came along and 
from the skies above one night. It came 
along in the shape of a heavy rain which 
was more like a cloudburst. The ground, 
all soaked and soft from the many rains 
before was just waiting for that next 
downpour to start washing the scenery 
toward the ocean in fine style. The upper 
wall along the boulevard had started to 
crumble away pretty fast, and that night 
the two old timers was woke up by an 
awful roar. It seemed like the whole 
house had buckled up and give away, and 
when they straightened up to see what 
the commotion was all about, they found 
themselves staring out of their beds right 
into open space. 

The fifteen foot dirt wall into the boule- 
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vard had been washed out from under the 
front of the house, and the dobie wall of 
that mansion having no support and be- 
ing awful wet and heavy just natural like 
followed the foundation right on down 
acrost the boulevard on toward the ocean 
and all escorted by a regular river of 
muddy water. 

The two old timers set in their beds, 
neither saying a word, and by the early 
light of day watched part of their front 
porch a skimming along and on down. 
Then Old Dan spotted the chair on which 
he’d set on so often, an old chair brought 
in from Mexico by the Spaniards a cen- 
tury before. It was going on down in 
the muddy waters too, and making a last 
stand. 

“T guess that’s convincing enough,’”’ says 
Old Frank after things had quieted down 
some. ‘“‘We don’t belong here neither.” 

The next day, as the scrapers was 
clearing the muck off the boulevard and 
folks all around the community was 
estimating the damages of the storm, 
Old Dan was busy looking for a letter 
which he’d throwed somewheres a few 
days before. After quite a bit of looking 
around and with the help of Frank he 
finally found it, and the two together 
handled the pen and figgered out the 
words in answer to it. 

They told of the conditions of the man- 
sion, and that if the last offer still stood 
they was ready to accept and close the 
deal at once. 


A long pullman train was pulling its 
way up a long desert wash to a low sum- 
mit. It was headed north and east, 
mostly north. It was spring time, the 
sky was bright and the desert air was like 
wine, specially so to two old men who 
was setting out on the observation car 
and taking it in. 

“Sure is intoxicating all right,’’ Old 
Dan remarks. 

Yep! it was the old timers a setting 
there; they was headed back for their 
old home range, to give it a look, and 
hoping as they travelled that that look 
would do their tired hearts good. They’d 
felt pretty old as they’d been crowded 
out of their last retreat, and picturing the 
whole of the range countries to be all 
under fence and plowed and irrigated as 
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they had didn’t give ’em much ambition 
to be on the move much. They’d only 
looked for more disappointment. 

But as the train went on the two old 
fellers begin to set up straighter in their 
chairs back there on the observation car. 
They was surprised that only a half a 
day’s ride or so from the coast was such 
open country as what they was seeing. 
Here they’d thought from all that’d been 
hinted in different ways that this whole 
desert would be growing cocoanuts and 
pineapple by now, that the whole of it 
would be blooming with flower gardens 
and happy homes. But it was just the 
same as it seemed like it ever was, and 
outside of the railroad track that went 
through the land, the time could of just 
as well been the 70’s as the 20’s. 

They passed Nevada and Utah, and 
even though the railroad went through 
some mighty prosperous looking valleys 
and towns, the old timers with a knowing 
eye at the hills on both side of the valleys 
and beyond, could see that progress hadn’t 
covered near so much territory as they’d 
figgered. It had made considerable head- 
way all right, but it was only in spots, 
and the territory that was around, bare 
of any signs of any man’s work, was still 
all range land and awful big, so big that the 
spots where progress had touched seemed, 
in comparison, to be very small specks. 

There was many sights, as the train 
went on, that brought sunshine to the 
old men’s hearts. They was sights that 
no other people on the long train ever 
noticed. Like for instance, twice they’d 
glimpsed the white rumps of antelopes. 
The other passengers never seen ’em and 
if they had they’d thought it was white 
rocks a shining to the sun against the far 
away hillside. They spotted bands of 
wild horses winding their way through 
the junipers and joshuas and going to 
water. All that was plain reading to the 
old timers, it told of many things, and it 
all spelled open country. 

By the time they reached the heart of 
Wyoming the old timers seemed to’ve 
shed ten good years of their life. They’d 
begin to do justice to all they paid for in 
the dining car, and the porters’ and wait- 
ers’ tips told some of the happy reckless- 
ness that’d took holt of ’em. 

“Tt seems to me like we been consider- 


able hasty with our opinions, Dan,” says 
Old Frank during their last day on the 
train, “why this country still looks like 
home to me.”’ 

“Well, you got to admit,’’ answers Dan, 
“that things sure looked bad when we 
left, and anyway let’s wait and see what’s 
become of our range before we get our 
hopes up too high.” 

“Yes, but look at this,”’ went on Frank 
as he waved a hand at the big stretches 
of Wyoming rolling prairie all covered 
with good grass and with no interrup- 
tions of any kind for as far as the eye 
could see, “why you know how we fig- 
gered that this had all gone under the 
plow, or dudes, and dude ranches.” 

The plow, sure enough had never been 
there; it was part of the millions and mil- 
lions of acres of the range country of the 
West where the farmer never stopped,— 
and as for the dude ranches they was 
huddled up in the northwest corner of 
that State, and the space them places 
took was only another speck as compared 
with the big territory around that was 
still all cow country. 

Late that night the train pulled up by 
a station in a little Montana town, and 
there the two old timers, tired but happy, 
got out. They’d come to the end of their 
trip. 

They registered in the same old hotel 
that’d been their stopping place when- 
ever they used to come to town to ship 
their cattle, and when they was showed 
to their room by a young feller who took 
their grips, they was pleased to see that 
it was their regular room whenever they 
came there. It hadn’t changed, there 
was the bullet holes by the window which 
told some of the days of the rustler war. 
Both Dan and Frank knowed the char- 
acters that’d done the shooting, they’d 
been more than present at the doings. 

The next morning bright and early the 
two old timers was up and sashaying 
around town just to sort of see what’d 
happened to it. Quite a bit had happened 
to it of course, but there was no mistak- 
ing it was the same town. They noticed 
two new hotels, streets paved, hitching 
racks gone, livery stables turned into 
garages, and so on, but there was many 
an old landmark that stood up for itself 
amongst all the new things. 
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Like the people, there was many that 
was strangers to ’em, but amongst ’em 
they could once in a while see the head 
of one they knowed well. Just the sight 
of them few meant a better welcome to 
the old timers than if the mayor and 
town-band had turned out to meet ’em. 

On their way back to the hotel they 
stopped at the bank, and there, after the 
howdedo was over, the old president of 
the bank near prayed at Dan and Frank 
to take some of the land which had been 
on his hands ever since the farmers left 
the country. 

Saying they’d consider doing that little 
thing later, the two headed for the depot 
with intentions of buying a ticket to the 
town where the old home ranch had been, 
and there they got the surprise of their 
life. They was told that that branch line 
wasn’t running any more, that it hadn’t 
been running for the past eight years, 
and what was more there was nothing 
left of the line but the grade, the tracks 
had been took off and the ties had been 
burned. 

Old Dan turned at Frank at the news, 
they stared at one another for a few sec- 
onds and then a big grin begin to spread 
on their features. 

“What do you know about that?” 
says Old Dan his eyes a sparkling. “And 
they even took off the tracks.” 

They both got awful anxious to be at 
the place all at once; there was only one 
quick way for them to get there and they 
took it. In half an hour they’d got a 
hold of a car and a driver, loaded the car 
with a little flour, bacon, blankets, and 
a few other things, and away it started on 
its forty mile trip to the deserted town 
and the old home ranch. 

The road leading out of town was wide 
and gravelled, there was many automo- 
biles on it, going both ways and like they 
was in an awful hurry to get there. On 
both sides of the road was farm after farm 
and house after house, none of ’em over 
a quarter of a mile apart. There was 
stores along that highway too, and gaso- 
line stations, school houses, and high ele- 
vators for the farmers’ grain. 

The whole country sure looked prosper- 
ous and was sure enough a farming coun- 
try, and the hearts of the old timers begin 
to beat sort of unnatural as mile after 
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mile didn’t seem to bring no change. The 
wide highway led on like a straight rib- 
bon flanked on both side with green fields 
of alfalfa and new grain. It looked like 
there’d never be no end to it, for as far 
as the old timers, whose eyes was a little 
dimmed by then, could see it went on and 
on. 
Then after what seemed an awful long 
ways the driver slowed down and turned 
to the left off the main highway, through 
more farms but not on as good a road. 
A high steel bridge was crossed and the 
old timers looked down at the wide river 
they’d knowed so well. Their cattle used 
to range near this far. 

“The river is pretty low for this time 
of the year,” remarked the driver, “and 
if we don’t get much rain this summer 
the farmers are liable to run short of water 
to irrigate with.” 

So that was it, thought the old timers, 
these farms they’d passed was irrigated 
farms, and not the dry farms of the kind 
that’d tried to take over the range. It 
was a great relief for them to realize that 
and their hopes went up to the top once 
more. 

Straight acrost the irrigated valley went 
the car, through a little farming town 
and then it begin to go up a grade to 
the high benches where the irrigating 
waters couldn’t reach. There was the 
dry farmers. Acrost the rolling land and 
for many miles around was shacks, each 
on a hundred and sixty acres or more 
and a setting up there on the landscape 
looking like something that’d just 
dropped from up above and landed there 
for no reason only for a place to land. 
Outside of the few shacks that was the 
closest to the little town that’d been just 
passed the others seemed most all de- 
serted, doors and windows closed, and the 
atmosphere in the dark inside matched 
well with the rusty broken handle plow 
on the outside. It all was like a monu- 
ment which told of hopes that came to 
life and then went under. 

The car turned to the left a little and 
the road from then on was on the grade 
that’d been the railroad on which the 
train had hauled in more than it ever 
hauled out. It made a good road and all 
the driver had to watch out for was the 
spikes which had been left scattered when 
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the track was pulled up; them spikes 
wasn’t good for tires. 

The dry farmers’ shacks kept a getting 
more and more scattered as mile after 
mile was covered; then came strips of 
open land which looked like they had 
been missed entirely by the soil tilling 
army, but, as the driver told ’em, them 
strips hadn’t been missed, it was just that 
the shacks had been tore down when the 
farmer went away, and the fences had 
went too. Scattering over where oats 
and rye had once been planted was little 
bunches of cattle and horses, grazing on 
what was once again range land. 

One more ridge and then Old Dan 
would be able to see where the old home 
ranch had been; he pictured the town 
that would be there instead and he sit 
tight ready for whatever blow the sight 
might give. He was afraid to look, and 
it wasn’t till he was sure the car was where 
he could get a good plain view of the land 
that he opened his eyes,—he wanted to 
get it all at once. 

““Where’s the town?” asks Old Frank 
to the driver. 

“That’s what’s left of it,” says the 
driver pointing down the creek bottom, 
“most of the houses have been hauled 
away to the town we left this morning 
and for the farmers on the river.” 

Old Dan’s heart went up ten notches 
at the sight he was seeing and the words 
he was hearing. His mouth opened to 
speak but he couldn’t say a word,—he 
just looked and listened. 

Outside of the few scattering shacks 
and run down fences that was left to mar 
the land the old country still looked near 
the same. Even the old ranch house 
which he thought gone to make room for 
town houses was still there and looking 
like it was waiting for him. Part of his 
corrals was still up, and with the short 
time that old cowboy had to view his old 
range and home he already pictured how 
with a little hired help to pull away the 
fences and burn up the dilapidated shacks 
he could make it all come back to life as 
the country he’d once knowed. 

Yep! it would be even better than the 
country he once knowed; it would be his 
and not free government range for any- 
body to use. As his old friend at the 
bank told him the land could be bought 
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for very little more than a long lease 
would cost. He could get ail he wanted 
and deeds for the whole, then he wouldn’t 
have to contend with keeping the sheep- 
man off of it and he wouldn’t have to 
worry about straying herds of cattle or 
horses that’d take the feed away from his 
own stock. 

All that went through the old man’s 
brain as the car went on and finally came 
to a stop in front of the old ranch house. 
Here he got out and somehow he didn’t 
look so much like an old man no more. 
He stood a minute and sized the old place 
up, and then stepping on the porch he 
looked the direction where the town’s 
main street had once been. All there was 
to show of that now was a couple of houses 
on either side, but he didn’t see them, 
they’d soon be going down. 

The only inhabitant of the town was 
found when Old Dan followed by Frank 
walked into the old ranch house, he was 
a pack rat who’d made his nest of sticks 
and anything he could pack right in the 
middle of the floor of the main room. 
Outside of that mess to clean up the old 
house wouldn’t be needing much work 
done to it to make it as good as it ever 
was; it had sagged a little or maybe just 
settled, and it’d be good for many snows 
to come. 

The two old timers was near like 
youngsters again as they took in what 
could be seen in their ramblings. The 
old ranch house and the country around 
brought many memories back to life 
again, and there was remarks passed such 
as “Remember Dan, when a few of us 
stood off a party of Sioux warriors right 
over there by that cliff” or “ Remember 
one of the hard winters Frank, when we 
couldn’t see the high corrals for snow?” 
etc., etc. The two kept a talking of the 
times each spot or other reminded ’em of 
till away late in the afternoon, and Dan 
was just in the thick of another of them 
old time happenings when he stopped short 
and listened to a sound like he wasn’t be- 
lieving his ears, it was a familiar sound 
but he hadn’t heard it for many years. 
It was the thump of boot heels on the 
wide porch and the ringing of spur rowels. 

Old Dan jumped up and sticking his 
head around the corner of the house 
spotted a rider there; it was only a sec- 

















ond later when the old cowboy and that 
rider sort of clinched into a handshake 
and happy cuss words. .. . That rider 
was none other than his old cow foreman 
who regardless of Old Dan’s advice to hit 
for the desert when the outfit “broke up” 
had stuck to the old home range. He’d 
been just riding by and spotting the car 
in front of the house had stopped to say 
“howdy” to whoever might be there. 
Folks had been kinda scarce the last few 
years. 

Old Dan found afterward that there’d 
been many other of his old riders what 
hadn’t at all followed his advice in hitting 
for the dry country. 

“Tt all makes me feel like a quitter,” 
Old Dan remarked that evening to Frank 
and the cow foreman as the three was 
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setting on the porch. “Here I pulled up 
stakes and left just when the country 
needed help most. .. . It’s been under 
an awful spell, boys, but it came out 
through, all scarred but sure enough 
through and still alive,—now it’s sleep- 
ing; the scars of the plow are healing and 
the dry weedy scabs are blowing away to 
the winds, the healthy skin of sod and 
buffalo grass is creeping up to make it all 
what it was, what it should of always 
been, and what it will always be, . 
range land.” 

Away off on the bench land the beller 
of a cow critter was heard, then a little 
while afterward that of a little calf an- 
swered. The skies turned from a sunset 
purple to a deep blue, and then darkness, 
. . . the range land was resting. 





The Mocking-Bird 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


Lorp of the odored alleys green! who on the silence flings 
A rippling joy and laughter as from god-touched, golden strings, 
Are you looking through the pearly gates?—The clock has struck eleven— 


I think out there, 
In the moonlit air, 


You can hear the harps of heaven! 


Translating beauty into sound, you weave the glad day long 
Sun, moon, and star, and rainbow-gleams in a bridal robe of song. 
And you dye with the blood of roses, as you spin for the airy looms, 


And you dip the skein 
From your teeming brain 
In the scent of the orange blooms. 


Deep down in a jasmine thicket, ’neath a tangle of gold and green, 
She lives with her growing little ones in a home no man has seen. 
I heard you there a-teaching school in a sly and secret way. 


In a story-song, 
Whispered and long, 
You told of the sunlit day. 


What tender love and heavenly joy were in the whispered notes! 
I think it made them stir their wings and ruffle up their throats. 
The magic things, beloved of God, by seers and poets sung, 


That lift ‘the eyes 
To Paradise 
Are beauty and the young. 
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w|HE lived in the love- 
liest possible house, 
high up on a hill, so 
high that from her 
elaborate garden you 
could see the whole 
sweep of surrounding 
country. Even the 
largest and most expensive cars had to be 
put into second speed as they climbed the 
winding road, bordered by flowering hy- 
drangeas, and swept round the gravelled 
drive to her door, and the smaller ones, 
though there were never many of those, 
arrived chugging with steaming radiators. 
And when you entered her airy hall, with 
its shining bare floors and its glassed door- 
ways, you felt that she belonged there as 
no one else could. 

Though there was nothing airy about 
her. She was concentrated and firm, like 
a piece of sand-colored whip-cord. All 
the rightness of the place, its smooth aus- 
terity, its high-above-the-worldness, was 
centred in her. She was its emblem, and 
certainly she made me feel especially hot 
and dusty as she came slowly down the 
wide stairs in her cool linen dress to meet 
me. 

“How do you do, Emily?” she said in 
her clear, clipped voice, and waited. She 
had a manner of looking you solemnly in 
the eyes after she had made a remark that 
seemed only to mean: “Well, what have 
you to offer me in the way of response?” 

“Edith,” I exclaimed, “it’s so nice to 
be here!” It was the best I could do. 

“You must be tired after your journey. 
I'll show you to your room. Morgan will 
bring your things.” 

Morgan appeared carrying my worn 
brown suitcase, obviously stuffed too full, 
and with a disgraceful bit of white tape 
sticking out one side of it. She paused and 
looked at it a moment, and I felt that it 
ought not to have been a suitcase at all, 
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but a pigskin hat-box that kept its secrets; 
then she turned, and I followed her up- 
stairs. 

“Oh, what a lovely room!” Pale-green 
furniture with impossible little pink 
flowers painted on it, a rugless floor here, 
too, and plain white curtains. I went to 
the window and looked down on miles and 
miles of hazy green country, cupped in an 
overlapping rim of pale, cloudlike hills. 

“T hope that you will find everything 
that you need,” said Edith at the door. 

“This view is all I need after that hot, 
stuffy train. But I should like to see 
Franklyn. How old is he, six?” 

“Franklyn is seven years old,” said 
Edith, and she smiled faintly for the first 
time. “He is having a tennis lesson now, 
but he will be back in an hour.” 

“And Herbert, how is he?” I added, 
unnecessarily, for my cousin Herbert had 
never been known to have anything the 
matter with him. 

“Herbert is very well,” she said pre- 
cisely. “You will find us in the drawing- 
room when you come down.” She looked 
me full in the eyes again. “He is bringing 
a Miss Kenworthy in to tea.” 

A Miss Kenworthy! Why had she said 
it that way, as if there were dozens of 
Miss Kenworthys, all exactly alike, or as 
if to be a Miss Kenworthy was something 
vaguely not quite nice! 

When she had shut the door I struggled 
with my suitcase until it burst open, dis- 
closing a hard mound of flattened clothes 
and my sponge-bag, whose string had 
been cruelly pinched by the cover and ex- 
posed to the gaze of a cold and unsympa- 
thetic world. I am very fond of that 
sponge-bag of blue denim lined with rub- 
ber. When I had hung it in my white- 
tiled bathroom, and put my brushes and 
comb on the dressing-table, and hung my 
things on hangers in the commodious 
closet, I felt very much at home. There 
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were at least five feet of clothes hanging 
there, and how I had ever managed to get 
them into that suitcase seemed a miracle. 
I thrust the thing, now light with 
shrunken sides, into a corner of the closet 
and sat down by the window. It is such 
fun to be alone in what is, temporarily, 
one’s own room in a strange house; not to 
know what is going on in the rest of it, 
not to have an idea of what to expect 
when one goes down-stairs. To me who 
have never known poignant joy, such 
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always thought that the more money he 
paid for a thing the better it must be. 
Edith looked expensive, too. 

A door slammed. Some one clattered 
up the uncarpeted stairs. Reluctantly, I 
got out of my chair and changed my 
dress. Like all intensely shy women, I 
dreaded, a little, personal contact with 
people, and hated to leave my room whose 
four walls so airily and comfortably boxed 
all that away from me. 

Herbert rushed into the hall to meet 
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moments are a delight, but I suppose that, 
just as one’s eyes are blinded after coming 
from a blaze of light into the twilight, to 
most people whose lives are more event- 
ful, mild pleasures like that don’t count. 
But poignant joy comes but seldom, and 
isn’t it just as well to be able continually 
to strike these little warm glows in unex- 
pected places as to have it consumed once 
or twice in a roaring conflagration? Just 
as well, perhaps 

I thought of my cousin. How did he fit 
into this grand and austere simplicity? 
Surely Herbert would have been happier 
among thick velvet carpets, cushioned 
divans, and silk lamps with dingle-dangles 
on them. But this was undoubtedly ex- 
pensive, and I remembered that Herbert, 
even as a child, whatever his tastes, had 
Vor, LXXXII.—19B 





me as I came down-stairs. “Dear old 
Emily! Well, well! How are you?” He 
patted me on the back and led me with 
his arm around me to the drawing-room. 
“Let me introduce Miss Kenworthy—my 
cousin, Miss Fraser. We used to play to- 
gether, didn’t we, Em? Do you remember 
the old hay-loft? Well! How are you?” 

Miss Kenworthy half-rose to greet me, 
then hesitatingly, as if she were not sure 
that it was the right thing to do, she 
changed her mind and offered me her hand 
from her chair. “I’m awfully glad to 
meet you,” she said. 

She was very pretty in a queer sort of 
way, with dark eyes, very wide apart, and 
a mid-Victorian mouth. Her upper lip 
came down over the lower in a little point. 
Her dress was of black satin, and I 
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thought that might be why she was to 
Edith a Miss Kenworthy, for I knew that 
Edith would not approve of black satin 
on a summer’s day in the country. But 
I liked her. She seemed so awfully much 
to want to please, and not to be sure 
quite how to do it. 

“Think of it, we haven’t seen each 
other in—how many years? It must be 
all of sixteen,’ Herbert went on. “ You’re 
looking fine as silk. How do you like our 
house ?” 

“Tt’s a perfectly wonderful house, Her- 
bert.” 

“Tsn’t it lovely!” put in Miss Ken- 
worthy enthusiastically. And she glanced 
at Edith in a timid way as if she meant: 
“Have I said the right thing? Do you 
like me to admire your house?” 

“Have you noticed the furniture?” 
Herbert said. “All museum pieces. Some 
of it is Flemish, Seventeenth Century. 
Spanish too.” He beamed at me. There 
is something about the wide, straight line 
of Herbert’s lips, the shine of his spec- 
tacles, and the way he has of looking 
quickly from one person to the other that 
makes him appear to be always radiantly 
beaming. 

“T love Spanish furniture,’ 
Miss Kenworthy. 

Edith, with a lump of sugar poised in 
silver tongs over a teacup, said: “Do 
you? It’s very uncomfortable.” And 
seemed subtly to convey that she alone 
knew wherein the real value of her things 
lay, and that none of us could possibly 
understand it. “How many? Two?” 

“Yes, please,” said Miss Kenworthy, as 
if she were a little girl playing tea-party. 
“And a little milk.” 

“T’m afraid it’s only cream,” said 
Edith, filling her cup. “I’m sorry.” 

That was cruel of Edith if she knew, as 
I was sure that she did, that Miss Ken- 
worthy had said milk in a pathetic effort 
to live up to her. She no doubt had heard 
that the English look with amused scorn 
on our habit of serving cream with tea, 
and perhaps she had observed some of 
those people who are consciously correct 
at all times, asking for milk even when 
they know it to be cream. She seemed 
terribly in awe of Edith for some reason, 
and eager to impress her. But Edith only 
accepted as her equals those who had 
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adopted or been born with—not the cus- 
toms of the English, but their impregna- 
ble and bland conviction that whatever 
they did was made right because they 
did it, and asked for sarsaparilla at five 
o’clock if they chose. 

And how, I thought, she must scorn 
poor Herbert, who obviously clamored to 
do the right thing. Delicately aloof, far 
and away from the swash of his bounding 
vulgarity and his healthy exuberance, she 
looked down on him, like a tight-lipped 
Greek statue in a niche. No wonder that 
Franklyn was the only one, and even his 
existence made me ponder and doubt 
somewhat the laws of physiology. 

Bravely smiling, Miss Kenworthy took 
her cup of tea from Herbert. “The cup 
that cheers but never tightens. Isn’t that 
what the poet said, Em?” 

“What poet ?” I asked. 

“Byron or somebody. Well, Cheerio!” 
And then while his back was turned to 
Edith, I saw his fingers touch hers under 
the cup and run swiftly down her wrist, 
saw a look pass between them, his almost 
a wink, like a delighted little boy sharing 
a secret, hers imploring, terrified. She bit 
her lip and gave a quick shake of her head 
that plainly meant: “ Don’t—not here.” 

So that was it! That undoubtedly was 
it. No wonder she was embarrassed, I 
thought with righteous indignation. She 
ought to be. Naturally, since she was 
more perceptive than Herbert, who sim- 
ply had no perceptions, she felt something 
essentially wrong in her being there. It 
put things out of adjustment, and the 
situation in that calm room, flooded with 
late afternoon light, must have put her 
teeth on edge like some harsh, raucous 
noise. How utterly brash it was of him to 
have brought her! Is there such a word? 
Certainly only brash expressed him to me 
then as he stood there with his stocky legs 
in golf stockings, far apart, and his tousled 
head, so protected in the armor of his com- 
placency that he could crash through 
those fine barriers, like silk threads drawn 
tight, that hurt more sensitive people. He 
had made her come because he had 
wanted to show off to her—his house, 
Edith, and the “museum pieces.” 

Edith was frankly bored with Miss 
Kenworthy, so with the air of one who has 
done her social duty and can now come 
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down to important questions, she turned 
to Herbert. Would he please tell the gar- 
dener that a limb had blown down last 
night in the orchard. It ought to be at- 
tended to immediately. Had he noticed 
a knocking in the Renault? Henri was 
getting careless about the cars. She 
thought that she 
would dismiss him 
when they went 
back to town. 

I spoke to 
Miss Kenworthy. 
With me she had 
nothing to live 
up to, so she was 
more natural, 
and I reluctantly 
found her charm- 
ing. There was 
something supple 
and eager about 
her, and under- 
neath that a sort 
of undercurrent 
of despair that 
intensified her 
like a touch of 
black in a pic- 
ture. Her father 
was an invalid, 
she told me. She 
took care of him 
and her two 
younger broth- 
ers. I thought 
of her so clearly 
designed for romance, hedged in by proba- 
bly irritable and commonplace people, 
reaching out to grasp the first glittering 
thing that drifted down to her. What a 
pity that it should only have been the love 
of Herbert! 

When I came down-stairs the next 
morning after a luxurious breakfast in 
bed, there was no one about but a red- 
haired youth with cloths and a pail, clean- 
ing the glass doors of the hall. But in the 
garden I found Franklyn. He was sitting 
on the grass close to the gray stone wall 
that rimmed the place and apparently 
kept it all from slipping down the sharp 
incline outside. 

“Hello, Franklyn!” 

“Hello!” he said, without turning his 
head. “Look, I’ve got a turtle.” He 
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pointed to a white basin on the ground. 
In it I saw a little turtle about the size of 
a biscuit, swimming about and making 
ineffectual attempts to crawl up the slip- 
pery sides of the basin. 

“What a little one!” I exclaimed. 

“He’s not grown up yet,” said Frank- 
lyn. “His name 
is Coffee.” 

“That’s a good 
name for him. 
He’s just the col- 
or of coffee.” 

He took it out 
of the water and 
held it up to me 
in his two stub- 
by little hands. 
“Take him,” he 
urged, “he won’t 





a bite.” 

\ I held it gin- 
gerly between 
my thumb and 
two fingers, 


watching its lit- 
tle flippers wav- 
ing aimlessly and 
frantically, and 
its tiny peering 
head. It seemed 
to have, as I held 
it like that, some- 
thing of the fra- 
gility and yet in- 
ner firmness of a 
baby’s palm. 

“What are you going to feed it?” I 
asked. 

“Flies and things. I don’t know yet 
He put it on the grass and crouched over 
it absorbed, blocking its ceaseless efforts 
to escape. “I wanted to keep him under 
my bed,” he said, after a time, “because 
it’s shady there, but mother wouldn’t let 
me.” 

Franklyn at that time, I haven’t seen 
him since, looked exactly like Herbert. 
He had the same slightly dwarfish look 
that Herbert had, though why Herbert, 
who is an unusually big man, should look 
dwarfish is indefinable. It was perhaps 
because of the shortness of his legs. 
Franklyn wore spectacles, too, and a 
cow-lick, like Herbert’s, in the middle of 
his forehead twisted up his stiff dark hair. 
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He had Herbert’s perpetual straight-line 
smile, a smile, however, that seemed to 
imply not so much good nature as a secret 
satisfaction. Yet Edith, in spite of the 


unaware that she had merely made two 
Herberts grow where there had been one 
before. 

“Franklyn,” I said, “let’s put Coffee in 
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fact that she plainly thought Herbert | 
ridiculous, seemed to find Franklyn quite 
satisfactory. She was really fond of him. 
That, of course, was because he was hers. 
She had produced him, and so he naturally 
took on that special worth that all of her 
possessions held for her. Her things were 
in a charmed circle, radiating from herself 
and raised, as was her house, above the 
negligible affairs of other people. She was 


the pool. He will die if you keep him in 
that little bowl of water in the hot sun.” 
“He wouldn’t like the pool,”’ responded 
Franklyn, “there’s fishes in it.” 
“But the fishes wouldn’t hurt him.” 
“They wouldn’t hurt him,” he agreed 
cheerfully, “but he doesn’t like them.” 
I was a little vague about the relations 
between fish and turtles, still I had a feel- 
ing that Franklyn’s firm conviction of 
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Coffee’s distaste for them 
arose from his desire to 
have his own way as ami- 
cably as possible. It wasa 
characteristic of Herbert’s, 
that happy belief that 
whatever course he chose 
to take was the best pos- 
sible for every one con- 
cerned. I finally persuad- 
ed him to let me put a 
large stone in the basin for 
the turtle to crawl on, and 
a few pond-lily leaves to 
give him a place of refuge. 
I became quite interested 
in this furnishing of the 
basin, but Franklyn soon 
tired of it. 

‘“‘Look, Emily,’’ he 
called from the path. “See 
how far I jumped.” With 
a stick he scratched a line 
in the gravel behind his 
heels. “I bet that’s six 
whole feet, or maybe three 
anyway.” 

Just then Herbert ap- 
peared in riding-clothes, 
looking fairly luminous 
with health and good 
spirits. What, I thought, 
as he came toward me, an 
advertisement for soap he 
would have made! 

“Hello, Emily. You are 
an early bird! Catch any 
worms ?”’ 

“T wish I could catch 
one,” I said, “for Coffee.” 

“What have you got 
there?” he asked, poking 
aside the lily leaves with 
his riding-crop. ‘‘ Well, 
well,” he laughed, “did 
Franklyn catch him? You 
and Franklyn seem to have 
been getting on in great 
style. He’s a nice little 
kid, isn’t he?” Hesat on 
the wall, smiled and looked 
about him, taking in 
Franklyn, the colorful 
garden, the hot sunlight, 
all as soothing accompani- 
ments to his content. 
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“Hello!}” he said. “Look, I’ve got a turtle.”"—Page 2or. 
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“T broke my record!” Franklyn sud- 
denly shouted, and with his feet firmly 
planted in the path, he looked back at us 
over his shoulder triumphantly. 

Herbert got down from the wall and 
went over to him. “Standing jump, eh?” 
he said. “Wait a minute. I’ll show you 
how to jump.” 

“Franklyn knows how to jump,” I said. 

“Get out of the way, Franklyn,” com- 
manded Herbert. “Hurry up.” 

“But I want to mark it first.” 

I seized Herbert’s riding-crop and drew 
a line behind Franklyn’s heels. Only 
then would he leave the spot. 

“Now,” said Herbert, flexing his knees 
up and down, “now, watch me.” He 
jumped and turned around. “Not bad, 
Em. How far should you say that was?” 

“ All of six feet,” I answered, “or maybe 
three.” 

Herbert straightened his waistcoat, 
cocking his head at me delightedly, ex- 
actly as if he were Peter Pan about to 
crow. “Lots of life in the old boy yet. 
That’s the way to do it, Franklyn.” 

But Franklyn wasn’t interested. Pains- 
takingly placing one foot carefully before 
the other, he was measuring the length of 
his own jump. 

Later in the morning I sat in the draw- 
ing-room reading a book, while Edith, at 
her desk, with her back to me, opened her 

®mail. Herbert had ridden away on his 
horse, and Franklyn was having a swim- 
ming-lesson with his tutor, for all of the 
things that boys naturally do were made 
into lessons for him, even jumping in a 
garden path. Poor Franklyn! I looked 
over my book at Edith and admired the 
effect of her cool green dress and her pale 
coiled hair against the dark carving of the 
desk. How firm she was! How easy, I 
thought, it must be to go ahead, calmly and 
smoothly, when you know exactly what 
you want without any possibility of doubt, 
exactly what you think about things. 

Decisively she opened each envelope 
with a paper-knife, read its contents, and 
either threw it with the envelope into the 
scrap-basket beside her, or laid it on one 
of the three neat piles of papers before her. 

I went back to my book, comfortable in 
the thought that I at the moment needed 
to do nothing useful. Suddenly I heard her 
gasp. I looked up. She had turned around 
in her chair and was holding a letter in her 


hand, staring at it. “Good heavens!” I 
heard her exclaim. 

“Edith, what is the matter?” 

She didn’t answer, but held the letter 
before her a moment, with her left hand 
pressed hard against her mouth. Then 
she let it drop to the floor and stared out 
of the window. 

“Edith,” I said again, alarmed at her 
silence, at this evidence of what was, for 
her, excessive emotion. “Have you had 
bad news?” 

Slowly she turned her head and looked 
at me. There was a frown between her 
eyebrows and an expression of anger on 
her face. I knew that she scarcely saw me, 
was almost unaware of my presence. “It’s 
nothing,” she said at last. “I opened a 
letter of Herbert’s by mistake.”’ And she 
leaned her head on her hand with her 
elbow on the desk. 

A letter of Herbert’s! Immediately I 
understood. Fatuous Herbert to have 
ridden off so gaily before the post arrived. 
Foolish Miss Kenworthy to have sent a 
letter whose discovery would crash like an 
iron weight through the flimsy coverings 
of their secret. 

For a time she sat there motionless, 
then, as if suddenly conscious of me, she 
uncertainly took up the paper-knife again 
and an envelope. I rose to go. 

“Wait a minute,” she said, putting 
down the paper-knife with a decided 
thump. “You might as well know this. 
He’s your cousin.” 

I preferred very much not to know, not 
to seem to know. 

“Sit down, please,” she said, pointing 
to a chair in front of her. 

My kinship with Herbert made me not 
at all responsible for him, nevertheless I 
felt extremely guilty as I sat facing her 
while she told me. She looked at me, still 
with that hard frown. “I can’t bear him,”’ 
she said, after a moment, in a slow, even 
voice. 

“Edith, don’t say that.” 

“T loathe him.” 

“Yet,” I hesitated, “in a way, he is 
very lovable. If you could xi 

She laughed, if that short expulsion of 
breath through her teeth could be called a 
laugh. “So some people seem to think.” 

She stooped for the letter and held it 
out to me between her thumb and fore- 
finger. “Read this.” 
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“T can’t read Herbert’s letters.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Emily,” she said; 
“this isn’t a time to think of conventional 
good form.” 

“Tt is not convention that keeps me 
from reading other people’s letters.” 

“Tf you don’t read it,” she said, still 
holding it out to me, “T’ll read it to you.” 

For some reason of her own she was 
going to insist until I did it. She was 
coldly determined. If I left the room, I 
felt that she would follow me, quietly 
reading. Even if I went to my room, she 
would be at my heels and finish it near the 
door. Suppose that I ran out through the 
garden, would she run after me? No, that 
was too fantastic. But it reduces the dig- 
nity of one’s principles to insist on them 
too blatantly. I took the letter. It was 
written on blue paper, in a careful hand, 
neatly spaced, as if it had been copied. 


“Herbert, this is just to tell you that 
we can’t meet on Wednesday as we had 
planned. My youngest brother is ill. The 
doctor thinks that it may be diphtheria. 
I have to put compresses on his throat, 
and the doctor has quarantined us until 
he is sure. 

“T shouldn’t have sent this to your 
house but I had to. I couldn’t bear to 
think of your waiting there for me alone, 
and perhaps after that you might be 
angry and not want me any more, and 
then I should die because the only times 
that I really live are when I am with you. 

“When shall I see you again? When— 
when? It has been so long! Yesterday at 
your house didn’t count. Herbert, you 
shouldn’t have taken me there. Do you 
mind my saying that? We should have 
kept it separate, as something so beautiful 
that it could never come any nearer to 
ordinary life than the moon. 

“But it doesn’t matter. I shan’t see 
you Wednesday! Do you know how I 
thought of it? It was as if the week were 
seven electric bulbs and only one was 
lighted. That was Wednesday—and now 
it must go out and hang dead as the 
others. 

“Oh, Herbert, you are so wonderful to 
me and I love you so. — 

I folded the letter carefully in silence 
and put it on the desk. 

“That,” said Edith, pushing it aside 
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with the tips of her fingers, “is what I 
found in my mail this morning. What do 
you think of your cousin now?” 

What did I think of him? It was hard 
to tell, harder to believe that Herbert 
could have inspired such a letter. “You 
are so wonderful to me.” Yes, he could be 
that. But it was another Herbert than 
the somewhat comic one that I knew, who 
could have released the pent-up emotion 
of a girl like that. Even through the ex- 
travagance of her letter, and all love-let- 
ters, I suppose, are extravagant, she had 
shown herself to be a so much finer per- 
son than he. But in such situations, why 
should fineness count? He needed her re- 
sponse, and it was possible that when he 
was with her that perpetual smile left his 
face. He became serious and believed not 
in himself but only in the single domi- 
nating force of his feeling for her. 

“Why don’t you say something?” 
asked Edith. 

“My dear Edith, I know you too well 
to believe that you are asking my advice.” 

She drummed on the table a moment 
without looking at me. “What is your 
advice?” 

“You will have to give it to him, of 
course.” 

The drumming stopped and she 
clenched her hand, turning to me. Her 
eyes looked smaller, screwed up the way 
a painter looks at his subject. 

“Have you ever seen Herbert when he 
is filled with remorse? He becomes— He 
would probably kneel at my feet. I 
couldn’t stand it.” 

It was true that Herbert, but only if he 
were found out, would genuinely feel that 
he had done Edith a great wrong. It was 
partly because he would accept without 
question the balance of sympathy always 
piled on the side of the faithful wife with 
the erring husband, partly because his 
egoism made him callous to all evidence 
of her indifference tohim. It would have 
been impossible for him to believe that 
his loss would not be a great blow to her. 
So his remorse would be abundant and 
unrestrained. And to Edith, whose na- 
ture was as level as a bar of steel, such 
scenes, storms of excessive emotion, Her- 
bert’s pleadings for forgiveness, when for- 
giveness, in her mind, didn’t come into 
the matter at all, would be unbearable. I 
couldn’t blame her either. 
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“But I don’t see what else you can do,” 
I said. 

“Will you help me?” she asked quickly 
and as if it didn’t matter to her how I an- 
swered. It was difficult for her to ask help 
of any one. 

“But I—there is nothing I can do.” 

“T want you to give it to him, and say 
that you opened it by mistake.” 

“Edith!” I couldn’t believe that she 
meant it. But that was why she had con- 
fided in me. Suddenly I had to twitch my 
lips together, bite them to keep from 
laughing. How simple a solution it would 
be for her. In that way she could shake 
the whole thing from her finger-tips and 
float away from all connection with it, up 
to her accustomed place above the rest 
of us. 

“T’m sorry. If I did that I would feel 
so silly that I could never take myself 
seriously again.” 

“Why?” 

“Would you do it for any one else?” 

She thought a moment. “No. But you 
are different. I don’t go in for altruism.” 

“Neither do I,” I replied, “to that ex- 
tent.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Qh, for goodness’ sake, Edith,” I said, 
“face it. Why do you want to keep your- 
self so unspotted from the world? It can’t 
be done except by expecting other people 
to take on spots that rightfully belong to 
you.” 

She stared at me, slowly lowering her 
eyes to my feet and back again. This talk 
of spots that seemed to hold in it a flavor 
of presumptuous advice was completely 
beyond the question and only to be ig- 
nored. Yet therewasthe letter. Thought- 
fully she took hold of it, bent it in the mid- 
dle as if she were about to tear it up. 

“Don’t do that!” I said quickly. 

She paused and looked at me with 
raised eyebrows. 

“They would know. Things don’t get 
lost in the mails as often as people pretend 
they do.” 

She tossed it back on the desk. “Emily, 
will you do what I asked?” 

“T can’t.” 

Now she was finished with me and I 
could plainly see that she wanted me to 
go. But I couldn’t leave her then after 
my refusal that seemed to block her only 
road of escape. I wondered if, like a bird 
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caught in a room with an open door, she 
had perhaps not thought of the most ob- 
vious way out. 

“Why don’t you leave him?” I asked. 
“You said that you were not fond of 
Herbert.” 

“T said that I couldn’t bear him,” she 
answered deliberately. “Ican’t. But I'll 
never leave him because I need—every- 
thing that I have now. This place suits 
me.” 

She was absolutely honest about her- 
self, a refreshing and commendable thing 
in a world where most people twist their 
motives to make them appear laudable. 
Still, it must be easy to be frank if you 
have no doubt at all as to your own 
worthiness and other people’s good opin- 
ion does not matter. 

“Of course,” I said, “that is true. You 
couldn’t have the Renault and the rest of 
it—and there are few accessible hills as 
high.” 

On the desk beside her papers was a 
package of blue envelopes. I saw her look 
at them for a time, at first absently, then 
as if they had some sudden significance. 
She glanced at the scrap-basket. “Thank 
you,” she said, coldly. “It will be all 
right. I’m very sorry to have troubled 
you.” 

About an hour afterward I saw her go 
out in the car. Franklyn came running 
from the garden. “Take me, too.” But 
she refused and went away alone. 

And there on the table, the next morn- 
ing, was Miss Kenworthy’s letter again, 
the same letter, I was sure, in an envelope 
of a shade lighter blue. “Herbert Fraser, 
Esqre.,” in a hand not at all like Edith’s. 
I started guiltily as Herbert came in. 
Edith had not appeared. 

“Anything for me?” he asked. But I 
pretended not to have heard him, and 
went with my mail into the drawing-room. 
It was cold and rainy and a fire was burn- 
ing there. I could hear him opening it in 
the hall. How had she thought of doing 
that? It was monstrous! Presently he 
came in looking extravagantly cheerful, 
and stood with his back to the fireplace. 

“Well, Em,” he asked, “what are your 
plans for to-day?” 

“T don’t know,” 
thought about it.” 

“Do anything you like,” he said, heart- 
ily. “This is Liberty Hall, you know.” 


I said, “I hadn’t 
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So all was to go on smoothly as before. 
Things had been set for an explosion but 
Edith had simply refused to light the 
match. She had gone by with her face 
averted. Perhaps, I thought, that was 
wise of her. We all ought to keep intact, 
as far as possible, the things that we value. 
Miss Kenworthy diverted Herbert’s ar- 
dors and a great deal of his company 
away from her, and left her where she pre- 
ferred to be, in a self-possessed isolation. 

Of course it must have been a little 
trying to her pride to have had to do it. 
It would not be pleasant for Edith to try 
to imitate even the handwriting of any 
one, and most of all of Miss Kenworthy, 
whom she despised as much for her black 
satin and her ingratiating manner as for 
her relations with Herbert. She had, no 
doubt, practised on several envelopes. 
“Herbert Fraser, Esqre., Herbert Fraser, 


Esqre.,”’ and thrown them afterward into 
the fire. The ashes of them were proba- 
bly lying there now, behind Herbert’s 
legs, innocuous, as are all ashes. 

And how can it matter to Herbert, I 
asked myself? He didn’t know that his 
romance had become a little ridiculous, 
and what you don’t know, they say, 
doesn’t hurt you. Herbert was perfectly 
happy. 

But what a horrid proverb! I looked 
at Herbert who was gazing into the fire 
with an unusually absorbed and rapt ex- 
pression on his face. And it wasn’t true. 
Surely some subtle ruination works in 
things that have been unsealed, then 
stealthily covered up again—— 

Anyway, after that, I couldn’t stay 
with them. Not knowing why, but feeling 
that I must, I packed my sponge-bag and 
my clothes and went home. 
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ILL WINSLOW came 
out the door of his 
bachelor apartment 
and looked up the 
street for a taxi. It 
was a bitter cold 
night. It was one of 
those nights when 
your feet seem to crackle on the pave- 
ment, and the circles of your nostrils 
tighten when the air strikes your face. 
The street-lights shone very bright and 
definite, round spots with no diffusion of 
light about them, and all sounds rang 
hard and distinct. But Bill Winslow, hav- 
ing come from a room whose warmth still 
clung to him like a garment, thought, 
‘It isn’t so cold. Wonder where all the 
taxis are?’ and walked to the corner. 
There the north wind, going at a good 
rate in preparation for a gale, struck him 
full in the face and made him gasp. He 
turned up the collar of his coat and 














thought, ‘It is cold. Wonder where all 
the taxis are?’ 

He turned his back to the wind, braced 
himself, and watched the sharp lights go 
by him. “Taxi!” he called, and a boy, 
going by on the run, a sort of waddle, for 
his hands were deep in his trousers pock- 
ets, turned his head half round and 
laughed. The boy was the only person 
on the sidewalk and the cars in the street 
went by quickly as if the speed kept them 
warm and they were afraid to stop. It 
was all very irritating and the wind was 
beginning to go right through Winslow’s 
fur coat. It certainly was going through 
his silk socks. ‘A man might easily get 
his feet frozen,’ he thought. And then, 
at jast, after much insistent waving of his 
stick, a taxi drew up and the driver began 
clapping his hands together impatiently. 
Winslow climbed in, shouting the address. 
Yes, the driver knew the Sphinx Club and 
it was a cold night. 
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It was warm in the taxi and Winslow 
thawed, opening his coat and looking 
down over his dinner-coat to see that 
everything was properly studded and 
buttoned. The Sphinx Club made a spe- 
cial point of dressing for poker. It kept 
up the morale, which was important. 
Winslow felt in his pockets; everything 
was there: money, flask, gold cigarette- 
case. 

Older members of the Sphinx had 
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the ceiling were raised and large round 
tables placed beneath them; clicking 
chips, high glasses, ash-trays multiplied 
upon them, the ashes of cigars missed aim 
more frequently, the stink of forgotten 
cigars hung heavier in the air, and the 
glory of the old Sphinx departed. It was 
true that the change of money decreased, 
for the men who had solemnly dedicated 
ten cents a point to their skill drew back 
before this blinder luck and passed and 
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shaken their heads when a revolutionary 
meeting had changed the rule forbidding 
“round” card games. So many heads 
had shaken, in fact, that the rule had been 
much modified while it lay on the table 
and the amended proposition licensed 
poker (not by name) on Saturday nights 
only. Gray and sombre men had left 
the meeting with the knell of the old 
Sphinx tolling in their ears, and muttering 
such words as “civilization,” “deca- 
dence,” “destructive generation,” de- 
termined to restrict their presence in the 
card-room to the six remaining nights and 
fill or empty their pockets under the quiet 
dignity of bridge and whist. 

By the middle of the winter the rule 
passed at the November annual meeting 
was in full sway and the storm of its 
passage forgotten. On Saturday nights 
the orange-shaded lamps that hung from 


checked and passed and laid down their 
hands and looked at each other’s faces, 
and the pots ran low in the first months of 
Saturday poker at the Sphinx and the 
sums that moved in and out of the bank 
were low in the Sphinx tradition. Oddly, 
too, there were few tables; there were 
nights when only two or three with six or 
seven at each began the evening and 
often but one survived the closing time 
after which the remaining players signed 
hourly checks for the privilege of keeping 
a boy from his sleep. 

‘There won’t be many to-night,’ Wins- 
low thought. Still you couldn’t tell. 
They all had their cars. There was no 
reason for just plain cold to keep them at 
home. If it were snowing now. But 


just cold. The driver was taking first one 
hand and then the other off the wheel to 
attend to his ears. 


It was a wonder he 
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wouldn’t wear a fur cap and a fur coat in 
this weather instead of that sweater. He 
must be cold out there. Give him a good 
tip. -Winslow’s hand went mechanically 
into his trousers pocket where he kept 
indiscriminate masses of bills easy to get 
at. They spoiled the fit of his trousers, 
his valet said. 

He buttoned his coat again because 
little puffs of air were coming against his 
shirt front. He slid his feet back and 
forth over the heater. It was taking a 
hell of a time to get there. There! That 
fool was turning the wrong way. “No, 
no, no!” he yelled, pounding on the glass. 
“Can’t you tell east from west?” The 
driver turned a blue face half round and 
said something unintelligible. Taxi driv- 
ers always answered back that way... . 

They were at the Sphinx at last and 
Winslow, on the curb, was pulling first a 
twenty, then a ten, then three or four 
fives out of his disorderly pocket. - The 


driver was pinching at his ear, his face 
very intent and concentrated. Then his 
hand moved round the circle of the ear, 
his large fingers pinching at every half 


inch of it. It was an enormous ear that 
stuck out like a sail from the side of his 
head. 

Winslow said, “Here, here,’ waving a 
five-dollar bill. The driver turned his 
head to the meter, his hand still gripping 
the ear. “Seventy-five,” he said, slowly. 
“Well,” said Winslow. “Ain’t got no 
change,” said the driver. “All right, 
keep it,” said Winslow, “it’s a cold 
night,” and turned away. . 

The taxi driver looked at the bill a mo- 
ment and burst into a loud laugh, the end 
of which Winslow heard as the door 
closed on him. ‘What’s funny about 
that?’ he thought, and felt a moment’s 
discomfort as he went up in the elevator 
to the card-room. 

When he got there he found the chips 
clicking on four tables. The heavy room 
was full of spasmodic sound. The older 
men sat, by careful prearrangement, near- 
est the fire and the youngest by the north 
window where even the heavy plush cur- 
tains moved slightly when a heavy blast 
of the howling north wind struck the 
window and little fingers of cold shot 
abruptly through and the men with their 
backs to it shivered from time to time and 
rang for White Rock. 
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There was a little burst of greeting as 
Winslow neared the table of the youngest, 
some of the men looking up cheerily with, 
‘Well, if it isn’t Bill, the old bum!” and 
others simply said “’Lo Bill” to their 
cards. It was a matter of a few seconds to 
negotiate his chips and pick up his hand. 
Yes, the old stuff was back to-night: 
(“three twos, I’ll fill it if it’s true to form, 
two cards please, yes, there they are, pair 
of fives, keep your face straight, you damn 
fool !’’). 

The card-room boy moved silently 
about with bottles; a small boy with eyes 
slightly ringed from suppressed sleep and 
a face mildly withered. He had learned 
the trick of seeing every hand at the 
table without ever quite looking at any of 
them, without ever a flicker on his tired 
face or a halt in his busy, methodical 
step. He always seemed to be present, 
too, when the money was passed, his 
little bloodshot eyes becoming hard 
steely points at the sight of the big bills. 
He moved now, silently, stopping behind 
one of the chairs. “No ice, sir,’’ he whis- 
pered, taking a glass off his tray. The man 
in the chair made no sound, laid one card 
on the soft green baize, moved the glass a 
little and glanced quickly round the table. 
The boy had difficulty removing the cap 
from the bottle because he was not look- 
ing at it. Then, an instant, he caught a 
flashing eye across the table and looked 
down, and faint color came into his face. 
If Mr. Hartshorne would pour in the 
whiskey now, he could fill the glass—that 
would take time. The man on Harts- 
horne’s left pulled out a silver flask and 
poured into Hartshorne’s glass. The 
dealer was looking successively at the men 
and flicking cards at them. The boy had 
got the cap off. He moved the bottle so 
that his hand touched Mr. Hartshorne’s 
arm. Hartshorne jumped at the touch. 

“What’s that—oh!” 

The words, “Shall I fill it for you, sir?” 
hung on the boy’s lips and he stopped 
them with a shudder clean down his little 
frame. 

“ One.” 

Mr. Hartshorne picked up the card. 
The boy poured out the sparkling water 
and moved on softly. 

‘Supposing I’d said it,’ the boy 
thought, sitting on the bench outside, and 
he doubled up with nervous horror at the 
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thought. “Fill it for you, oh my God!” 
He writhed a moment and then leaned 
back and all his tense muscles relaxed. 
Hard to keep eyes open, sleepy, so sleepy, 
up! Wake with a jerk! Was that the 
bell, no, no, sleepy, dreaming, five aces. 
Up! } No, no, can’t be five, so sleepy. 

On the left of the dealer Jimmy 
Sprague passed and Chuck Giles next 
him threw out a chip. Hartshorne laid 
the nine, ten, jack, and queen of clubs 
along with a two of hearts face down and 
picked up his glass. 

“Damn that boy,” he said. “Thanks 
for the drink, Chuck. Twice two much 
fizz.”” But Chuck was raising the limit 
and only the click of his chips answered. 
Through all the play little words came 
out thus; no one answered, no one heard. 
Barton Darrow next the window said, 
“It’s getting cold,” and Bill Winslow 
next him said, “Funny how it runs to- 
night,” and Harvey Jones said, “Three. 
That’s queer, it’s empty,” and shook his 
flask, and then every one heard Jimmy 
Sprague say, “Dealer takes two cards.” 


Cards fell, round the table, two chips 


raised, one called, Sprague threw down 
three fives and then every one looked up 
and saw Judge Milliken. 

“Good evening, Judge. Sit in awhile?” 

The judge was a large man with 
straight, heavy black eyebrows and thin, 
straight lips. He spoke seldom and men 
listened to him. He had a trick of clear- 
ing his throat and then every one listened. 
It was a resounding noise his throat made 
when he cleared it; not a long rasp; a kind 
of monosyllabic throat-clearing like a gong 
or a gavel on a large empty desk. 

But now he stood silent with his hands 
in his pockets. 
+ “T believe you were opposed to this 
new rule, Judge.” 

“Not in the least. 
club legislation.” 

Several men at the next table looked 
over at the sudden sound of the judge’s 
voice. Sprague stopped shuffling the 
cards and looked up, a little embarrassed. 
The others moved their glasses about and 
one of them was disordering his chips into 
piles of mixed colors. Sprague put down 
his cards and took a long drink. It was 
his seventh so he put the glass down care- 
fully. 

“ Judge Milliken, what is your feeling ?” 


I take no part in 
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Darrow thought, ‘What a fool!’ and 
Chuck Giles, who was the youngest, 
thought, ‘He’s had too much to drink,’ 
and felt a little proud as he thought it. 

“My feeling about what?” said the 
judge, biting out the words. The men at 
the next table, being at the end of a hand, 
turned a little in his direction, and the 
table by the fire went on playing. 

“ About — wel] —er—gambling,” 
Sprague. 

The judge cleared his throat. 

“It’s a form of profanity,” he said. 
There was a short silence. The boy slid 
by with a tray. A gust of wind came 
sharp at the window and one loose pane 
vibrated like a siren. One of the men at 
the table by the fire said, “It’s getting 
late,” and there was a moving back of 
chairs and a buzz of talk, then silence 
again while they counted chips. 

“Profanity?” said Sprague. 

The gavel boomed again. 

“Trreverence. Money is the exchange 
of life. We must, eventually, translate 
everything into terms of it. The attitude 
of the gambler is a contempt for money. 
He treats it with disrespect. Money must 
command respect and must be treated 
with reverence as a symbol and as a fact. 
You men, passing it back and forth in 
these games, are thumbing your noses, to 
use a vulgar expression, at a term of life, 
a symbol of life, and an inseparable fact 
of life.” 

“But after all,” said Sprague, “it’s all 
relative. I mean it’s not wrong if you 
can afford it.” 

“The fact of money is absolute,” said 
the judge—his voice mounting to its 
court-room resonance, “right and wrong 
are relative in most cases and we can 
judge only by the law. The facts are 
thus and the law is thus and our judg- 
ment in court is based on the relation of 
the facts to the law. But the law does 
not consider what I am speaking of here. 
I am speaking of an attitude. Real right 
and wrong which transcend the law are 
matters of attitude. Contempt for 
money; should I say, perhaps, irreverence 
for money is an attitude of blasphemy. 
It is, in a manner of speaking, a sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Good evening, 
gentlemen.” 

The men looked at the table and, when 
the judge was gone, smiled at each other. 


said 


” 
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Sprague cut the cards, slamming half the _ Bill Winslow was running his eyes up 
pack down and the baize muffled thesound. and down the piles of his chips trying to 
“The Holy Ghost,” said Darrow. count them without appearing to count 
“Hum.” them. He had been doing this while the 
“Fine chap, the judge,” said Chuck judge had talked, taking advantage of 
Giles. the others’ diversion. ‘Four hundred,’ 
Sprague thought, ‘That’ll be a good he thought, ‘and a hundred to start with 
thing to tell my boy when he grows up. and there’s at least two hundred in the 
I'll be through with all this, then.’ whites; it’s a clean-up, that’s what it is, a 
Harvey Jones thought, ‘The old fool. clean-up, if I just go easy for the rest of 
Men when they get rich think money is_ the evening now. . . .’ 
God.’ The men next the fire left early and 
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gradually the other tables were deserted; 
the fire died down, and the play at the 
window table went on dimly in the haze of 
smoke. The spots on the cards danced 
before the players’ eyes. The boy came 
in and handed about checks to sign. The 
whiskey gave out and the boy was sent to 
the telephone and after a time an old man 
came in with packages and looked eagerly 
at the piles of chips and shuffled out 
again smoothing crumpled bills in his 
rough hands. 

Darrow said, “Let’s move over by the 
fire,” but no one heard him and after a 
time he said it again and no one heard 
him, so he poured out a stiff drink and 
drank it neat. The smoke was so heavy 
over the table they could hardly see across 
it, and every little while a narrow thrust 
of wind moved the curtains and bored a 
little tunnel through the smoke. When 
the checks came back for the second sign- 
ing, Sprague looked at his watch and 
whistled. 

“Let’s make it five hands more,” he 
said, and Chuck Giles cupped his single 
pile of chips in his hand and grunted and 
looked round the table to see if any one 
had noticed his gesture. 

At the door they exclaimed at the sharp 
blows of the wind and one of them ran up 
the street shouting “taxi” after a big 
limousine. Bill Winslow came out last, 
having stopped to wake up the boy and 
buy a cigar, and drifted slowly down the 
pavement with his hands in the pockets of 
his fur coat. The tingle of the whiskey 
was in his feet. ‘It isn’t so cold,’ he 
thought. ‘Seven hundred and fifty; good 
evening. Funny, I was going to stay out 
of those last hands regardless. Funny 
thing, never pays to be cautious. Oh 
well, easy come, easy go. What was it the 
judge said? Thumb your nose. Thumb 
it at the world. Money be damned.’ 

At the corner a man was bent over the 
curb, poking in the gutter with his stick. 
Winslow moved by him and turned to 
look back. The man had no overcoat on, 
and one hand was in his trousers-pocket 
and the other with the stick was shaking 
in a regular rhythm. Winslow stopped at 
the curb and watched him. After a mo- 
ment the man looked up and saw Wins- 
low. 

“Got good eyes, brother?”’ he said. 

“Have you lost something ?”’ 


“Not much,” said the man. “Just a 
dime. ’Tain’t worth botherin’, I guess. 
I can’t see very good. It was right here 
it must have fell. I had it in the wrong 
pocket and I heard it clink. Must have 
been about here somewheres. I stopped 
as soon as I heard it clink.” 

Winslow unbuttoned his coat and 
pulled out a bill from his trousers pocket. 

“Here, don’t bother,” he said. 

The man straightened up as far as the 
chronic curve of his spine would permit 
and looked sharply into Winslow’s eyes. 
His face was an odd mass of unsymmetri 
cal little bones with curved lines in his 
skin circling about them. His chin was 
very round and red and bristled with 
hairs of uneven length and color. It was 
a face that had intended to be fat and 
genial and had undergone a series of fail- 
ures in this intention. It was an ugly 
face and, at the moment, more than nec- 
essarily distorted. 

Bill Winslow shoved back the bill 
abruptly and shifted his eyes from the old 
man’s steady anger. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ he said. 

“T may look poor,” said the man and 
stopped. Winslow looked slowly up him 
from the split toe of his right shoe to the 
missing button at his stomach where 
frayed black worsted stuck through. 

“That’s why I—I beg your pardon.” 

“T may look poor,” said the man, “but 
I ain’t no beggar. I earned that dime. 
And I earned this one too.” He fumbled 
a long time at all his pockets, and Wins- 
low waited uncomfortably because he 
could not make his feet move away. 
After much fumbling the man brought out 
a hand with a coin shining in it. He had 
meant to show it on his open palm but the 
fingers would not open. Now they closed 
further for the hand was shaking, danger- 
ously. “TI earned this one,”’ he said, “and 
I'll earn the next one.” 

And he turned sharply and walked, too 
briskly for his age, down a side street and 
his stick clicked for a long time on the 
pavement while Winslow stood with the 
whiskey mounting into his head. “ Disa- 
greeable bird,” he said aloud. ‘Was only 
trying to—” He stumbled toward the 
curb and, as he passed, a sharp glint in 
the gutter stopped him. He stooped 
slowly and picked up a bright dime and 
looked about him, but the long streets ran 
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empty between the festoons of the arc- 
lights. 

He looked a moment at the coin in his 
hand as he moved on up the avenue. 
He slid the dime in his overcoat pocket, 
then, after a block or so of walking, he 
stopped. 

“Tt’ll bring me bad luck,” he said. He 
pulled out a handful of change. ‘Which 
one was it?” He stood poking over the 
coins with a cold finger. One of them 
dropped and then with a sweeping ges- 
ture he threw the handful broadcast. 
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“Tt’s gone now.” He laughed and his 
laugh rang loud and lonely in the vacant 
street. He thrust his hand into his 
trousers pocket among the crisp hard 
bills. “Just as soon throw it all away. 
What was it the judge said? Irreverence. 
No, I’ll keep it. Might as well get some 
fun out of it. I'll keep it and play it.- 
Keep it and play it. Keep it and play it.” 

The words kept time to his step for a 
while and then the wind came sudden and 
hard in his face and frightened him a 
little. 
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=] T happens that by the 
operation of choice 
and circumstance I 
bear the title “Pro- 
fessor of English.” So 
do a great number of 
other men—and a 
considerable number 
of women. We are perhaps not a large 
body in comparison with lawyers and 
bricklayers and realtors, but in the aca- 
demic world we are relatively numerous. 
There are more of us, for example, than 
there are professors of Greek, or pro- 
fessors of art, or professors of electrical 
engineering, and quite as many, probably, 
as in any of the so-called departments into 
which our American love of system has 
divided the field of knowledge. Academ- 
ically speaking, we are important. 

Yet we are as recently invented as are 
the professors of natural science. Eng- 
lish is a comparatively new “subject,” to 
use the technical parlance of the schools. 
First there appeared in our colleges pro- 
fessors of rhetoric and oratory—retired 
clergymen, most of them; on their heels 
came professors of the English language 
and literature; and presently the great 
company of professors of English—Eng- 
lish neat, one might have said in other 
days—was established in the land. 

I am not proposing to attack or de- 
Vor. LXXXII.—20 





fend in any way this eminently useful 
and, on the whole, rather distinguished 
body of citizens. Association with them 
and with their work for some thirty years 
convinces me that they are perhaps quite 
as sensible and efficient in their way as 
any other set of men that could be cit- 
ed for examination. Although they are 
given more gratuitous advice by outsiders 
than any other group I can think of, they 
seem to me very capable of managing 
their own affairs. Only—and here is the 
question I wish to put—what, precisely, 
is their business? What are they sup- 
posed to do for and with the hordes of 
students to whom they minister? They 
are called professors of English. But 
what, exactly, do they teach? 

To begin with, they are expected to 
train their pupils to write. For some 
reason a little difficult to get at, since the 
use of the mother tongue ought, one 
would think, to be a matter of concern 
to all professors alike, the department of 
English is held responsible not only for 
instruction in writing but for any correc- 
tion of his faults as a writer that the stu- 
dent ever receives. In some institutions, 
to be sure, the teachers of rhetoric and 
composition form a separate staff; but 
such professors certainly regard them- 
selves—and with good right—as profes- 
sors of English. Only in rare cases, more- 
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over, does a man devote all his time 
throughout his years of activity to teach- 
ing composition. It is ordinarily not 
considered well for him to engage in this 
function exclusively, nor does he wish to 
do so. 

But not content with the labor of in- 
ducing the average student to write pass- 
ably well, professors of English nowadays 
often undertake to teach more ambitious 
pupils how to compose this literary form, 
or that, in a semi-professional manner. 
They give courses in play-making and 
verse-making, and short-story writing, 
and—for anything I know—in the compo- 
sition of epics. This expansion of their 
efforts has been born of enthusiasm; and 
it can be defended logically, whether or 
not the practical results, by way of dimin- 
ishing illiteracy among authors and of 
increasing the national supply of play- 
wrights and poets, have been large or 
small. 

It can be defended, that is, because 
upon professors of English there has de- 
volved the chief responsibility for train- 
ing students to understand and appreci- 
ate zsthetic values. Somehow or other 
they have become the chief exponents of 
taste in our colleges, responding—whether 
adequately or not is beside the question 
—to a real need. Where art becomes 
archeology and the classics are used solely 
as exercises in grammar and composition, 
where philosophy is so concerned with 
truth that no time is left for beauty, it is 
necessary for some one to point out that 
creative imagination exists in the world, 
and that forms and symbols may have 
loveliness. I do not know why this duty 
should fall on teachers of English more 
heavily than on other teachers of the lib- 
eral arts—on professors of modern lan- 
guages, for example—but in our day it 
appears to do so. You will find them 
more occupied with zsthetic theory and 
practice than their colleagues, conducting 
courses, not infrequently, with no other 
object in view. 

Their field, you will begin to see, is a 
wide one; yet we have mentioned as yet 
only a few of its conspicuous features. 
The professor of English, in the next 
place, has the not inconsiderable task of 
teaching the history of a literature that 
began with some very remarkable poetry 
towards the end of the seventh century 
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and has continued, for better or worse, 
ever since. A single lifetime is by no 


‘means long enough to read through the 


interesting books written in the English 
tongue; but even the youthful instructor 
is expected, as a part of his equipment, 
to have an impartable knowledge of this 
vast library. So he gives courses in “‘pe- 
riods” and “movements” and “types,” 
or—heaven help him !—in the whole of it 
at once. Moreover, he has to deal with 
the literature of the United States as well 
as of the United Kingdom. 

Nor is he content even with this. Be- 
ing apparently omnivorous, as well as in- 
defatigable, he does not limit himself to 
instruction in his native literature. Wher- 
ever courses are offered in what is known, 
in clumsy imitation of a clumsy French 
phrase, as “comparative literature,” pro- 
fessors of English are intrusted, more 
often than not, with the conduct of them. 
They trace the relationship of English to 
foreign literatures through all the cen- 
turies, they tackle unabashed such prob- 
lems as the migration of stories and the 
diffusion of lyric forms. The history of 
thought, as well as the history of literary 
methods, has somehow come to be in- 
cluded in their field. Courses in the lit- 
eratures of Greece and Rome, and courses 
in masterpieces of world literature, albeit 
read in translation, fall naturally to their 
lot. Not infrequently, furthermore, they 
have what salesmen call side-lines in lit- 
eratures for which no special departmen- 
tal provision is made: they give courses, 
for example, in Celtic and Old Norse. 
Their intellectual curiosity, you see, is 
boundless. 

But I have not yet mentioned the in- 
struction they have to provide in the 
mother tongue—not in the use of it as a 
medium of expression, this time, but as a 
human phenomenon. They must study 
and teach the history of the language, as 
well as the art of using it effectively. 
Courses in Old English have to be given, 
and courses .in Middle English, and 
courses in which words and grammatical 
forms are traéed from the earliest days 
down to the present. Linguistics, no less 
than literature, must be acquired by the 
professor of English, who at any time is 
as likely to be called upon to teach the 
principles of phonetics as the craft of fic- 
tion. 
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Thus far we have considered “Eng- 
lish” merely as a subject for collegiate in- 
struction. He who professes it—let me 
resume—is supposed to be expert, even 
for the undergraduate’s sake, as an his- 
torian and critic of literature, as a guide 
in the art of composition, as a student of 
language, and as a moralist and philoso- 
pher, too, since the content no less than 
the form of books must be interpreted to 
his pupils. But he has other outlets for 
his activity. He is a teacher of graduate 
students as well as of undergraduates, or 
he may be; and he ought certainly to be 
a scholar—consider the world of erudition 
that he has to circumnavigate! 

As a scholar, however, he is probably 
a rigid specialist, which introduces a new 
set of complications. He must know 
something, let us say, about all the things 
mentioned above; but with reference to 
only two or three of them, very likely, 
does he regard himself as really compe- 
tent. Yet the matters that he may study 
in his capacity as a professor of English 
are extremely different in kind. A cata- 
logue of them would be wearisome; but a 
few examples will indicate their variety 
and show in another way how wide is the 
field of “English.” 

The professor may be a balladist, de- 
voting himself to the dramatic tales in 
lyrical verse, of which our language has 
so rich a store. In this case he is proba- 
bly a close student of primitive custom 
and belief, and interested in every mani- 
festation of popular art. The folk-lorist 
and the anthropologist are his blood 
brothers. Or he may be a balladist of 
another sort, erudite in so-called black- 
letter ballads, which embody an amazing 
amount of English history and lead the 
investigator through a hundred byways 
of the past. His researches will then aid 
the professed historian and make the bal- 
ladist himself an authority on social man- 
ners and political events from the fifteenth 
century to the eighteenth. Yet he will 
still be a professor of English. 

Or he may be primarily a biographer. 
Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
Pope, or Fielding, or Boswell, or Words- 
worth may be the central object of his 
studies. Not only does he become learned 
in the text of his chosen author and 
know more about first editions than any 
book-auctioneer, but he charts the sea of 
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comment and conjecture that flows about 
any great writer, and delves into public 
records and private with an unfailing 
eagerness that even his colleagues do not 
always understand. The age in which 
the great man lived, the lives of his con- 
temporaries, their ways of thinking and 
acting—all these things fascinate him. 
He may write a ponderous biography in 
two volumes, or he may collect letters and 
publish them, or he may content himself 
with essays and articles without end. In 
any event, he comes to look out upon the 
world from much the same point of view 
as that of his idol. He may not become 
thereby a worse teacher of things in gen- 
eral, but he will have very different inter- 
ests from his friend who studies ballads. 

On the other hand, the professor of 
English may be essentially a critic, inter- 
esting himself not simply in the history 
of literary estimates but in making new 
estimates of the worth of this and that 
author, this and that method. The prin- 
ciples of zsthetics, the nice balance of 
form and substance, the rhythms of verse 
and prose will be the matters with which 
his heart is engaged and in which his days 
are spent. He is a taster and tester, with 
his eyes fixed forever on an elusive stand- 
ard of perfection. 

Quite unlike him, again, is the equally 
patient student of language who, for the 
sake of understanding his mother tongue 
and the processes of speech, devotes him- 
self to words and linguistic forms. He, 
too, is called a professor of English, and 
properly enough. He is not content with 
knowing the ways our speech has taken 
since our ancestors first crossed the 
North Sea, though he is probably an 
earnest critic of Old English texts and an 
investigator of Middle English dialects; 
but he learns Icelandic and Gothic, and 
as many other Germanic tongues as he 
has time to master. 

Still another variety of the species is 
the historian of literary movements and 
literary types. To him the currents of 
thought and taste and impulse that gave 
Shakespeare his chance to write plays and 
an audience to hear them, that account 
for everything except the essential spark 
of genius in Milton and Shelley, are the 
proper subjects for study—the subjects 
that really interest him. He may equally 
well be an investigator of the novel or the 
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Queen Anne wits, of medieval romance or 
the romantic revival. His objects differ 
widely, though his method of approach- 
ing them is always the same. No more 
than the linguistic student can he confine 
himself to England, but he leaps the 
Channel and busies himself with alien 
literatures that he may understand his 
own. Sources and influences are blessed 
words to him, whether he deals with 
epics or saints’ legends or the dominance 
of Ibsen over the generation of dramatists 
that is just passing. Perhaps he is more 
frequently encountered, just now, than 
any other variety of English professor, 
though he works at so many different 
things that he is not always easily recog- 
nizable. Of himself, indeed, he would 
illustrate very well the complexity that 
English studies have developed. 

But it is impossible to name all the ac- 
tivities that could be listed as belonging 
to the field of “English.” I pass over the 
editor, who brings to light forgotten trea- 
sures of the past or who prints accurate 
texts of masterpieces with appropriate 
annotation, though he, too, is collectively 
numerous. I omit mention of the anthol- 
ogist, the rhetorician, and all the others. 
My point is simply to indicate the amaz- 
ing range of subjects that have come to 
be regarded as the concern of the profes- 
sor of English. 

What, then—I come back to the ques- 
tion—is his province as scholar and 
teacher? It is not so easy, after all, to 
make a satisfactory definition of “Eng- 
lish,” even though we meet the term in 
the catalogue of every school and univer- 
sity in the country. One is tempted to 
say that “English” means everything not 
specifically labelled as belonging to some 
other department. The professor of it 
becomes perforce a professor of things in 
general, for at any moment he may be 
called upon to show at least a moderate 
acquaintance with matters so various that 
only an Admirable Crichton who had sur- 
vived to middle age ought to be expected 
to master them. Even though he may 
not offer courses in a very wide range of 
studies, he is expected by his pupils, by 
his colleagues, and by the non-academic 
world to know accurately the definition 
and etymology of every word in the Ox- 
ford Dictionary, the future fame of the 
last new poet, and the value of the first 


edition of ‘Leaves of Grass.” Half un- 
consciously he plays up to this too, too 
flattering conception of his attainments, 
and sometimes, I am afraid, actively en- 
courages it. 

This seems to me one of the most un- 
fortunate aspects of the whole matter, 
though not the most dangerous. The 
professor gets a little bewildered now and 
then, and he may yield to the temptation 
of thinking that casual acquaintance with 
a book or a period constitutes a firm 
friendship. This is very bad for him, of 
course, and bad for his pupils—aside from 
making him slightly ridiculous, as the 
charlatan always is. The best corrective 
of this tendency is certainly his work as 
a scholar in the narrower sense. Out of 
the multitude of things at which he may 
work he attempts serious investigation 
along only a few lines, and by his special- 
ization he acquires standards and habits 
of mind that may well save him from 
disaster. The people who scoff at doc- 
toral dissertations and long years spent 
in the investigation of some single phe- 
nomenon in literature do not understand 
how fructifying the habit of exact research 
is likely to be. For the professor of Eng- 
lish it is, I am sure, an indispensable 
safeguard. 

On the whole, it is the student rather 
than the teacher who stands in greatest 
danger from the lack of definition in the 
present study of English, and it is on his 
account that I sometimes despair. The 
courses he is invited to elect are of them- 
selves almost a curriculum in their va- 
riety; yet in most institutions no one 
guards him from a random and haphaz- 
ard choice. Unconcernedly he juxtaposes 
a course in what amounts to a study of 
eighteenth-century social history with a 
course in short-story writing, and fondly 
believes that he is pursuing the same sub- 
ject. The college catalogue gives him 
warrant for so thinking, since it lists both 
courses as “English” and provides no 
further directions. Not that he cares 
very much. . Having been encouraged to 
regard all courses as totally separate en- 
tities, he never reflects that the connec- 
tion between the two is vague, to say the 
least of it. Since both are in “English,” 
and he is perchance “majoring in Eng- 
lish,” he does not ask for a closer connec- 
tion, knowing that if you add so and so 
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many courses together you get a degree, 
and supposing that you also get an edu- 
cation. It does not occur to him, and it 
appears to occur very seldom to his eld- 
ers, that there ought to be a certain 
amount of cohesion in his studies. At 
least, everybody is satisfied if he elects a 
given number of courses in one depart- 
ment—even though the department be 
English, with its extraordinary ramifica- 
tions. The results of this Jaissez-faire 
policy are not, I fear, always and alto- 
gether happy. 

The plight of the student would be far 
worse, however, as would also be that of 
the professor who is set over him, were it 
not for a phenomenon still to be men- 
tioned. English studies have gained, as 
they have bewilderingly expanded—and 
whether because of the expansion or in 
spite of it, I cannot for my own part be 
quite sure—a power of awakening intel- 
lectual curiosity and the apprehension, at 
least, of values in life and art, which ought 
to gain them forgiveness for minor sins. 
They have attracted as investigators and 
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teachers a body of men and women for 
whom my respect increases year by year; 
and they provide for the student a rich, 
even though a very ill-assorted, diet. Hap- 
pily the digestion of youth can deal with 
strange victuals without permanent injury. 

We ought to recognize, all the same, 
that the situation is muddled, and that it 
presents difficult problems. Nobody is 
to blame for a condition that has arisen, 
after all, out of sheer enthusiasm for 
things of the mind. “English” is what 
it has become because it is alive, and in 
its vigorous adolescence has grown ex- 
ceedingly fast. Only—what is it? No- 
body is to blame for the chaos; but those 
who are responsible for English studies 
have one clear duty to perform. They 
may not be able to mark the boundaries 
of their realm, but they can see to it that 
the young minds who come under their 
direction are provided with a coherent, 
well-considered body of studies. The 
pity is that up to this hour few institu- 
tions and few individuals have given the 
matter any serious thought. 





An Ex-Hobo Looks at America 


BY JIM TULLY 


Author of “Beggars of Life,” etc. 





T has been fifteen years 
since I left the road 
and entered the prize- 
ring in an attempt to 
make the long bulge 
upward. I becamea 
“road kid” at four- 
teen years of age. I 
remained on the road, or near it, until I 
was beyond twenty-one. 

A road kid is, perhaps, the most vicious 
product of underworld America. Spring- 
ing as he does from a wretched environ- 
ment, where force and cunning are the 
only laws, he becomes suspicious of every- 
thing and learns to look for motives even 
behind kindness itself. The road kid be- 

















gins as a disgruntled adventurer. He usu- 
ally has qualities which, if rightly di- 
rected, would make of him a valuable 
middle-class American citizen. 


Ingenu- 


ity, force, initiative, and a swaggering 
bravado he must combine in plenty if he 
expects to survive. He generally ends in 
the penitentiary—a dominating yegg, re- 
bellious to the last. Once in a while he 
becomes a pugilist, like Norman Selby, 
Jack Dempsey, and Stanley Ketchell. 
On several occasions he has become a 
writer—Josiah Flynt, Jack London, and 
myself. 

A man is what the winds and tides 
have made him. If he spends a year on 
the road as a youth, he is stamped for- 
ever. The ungifted and cunning Flynt 
was a hobo to the end. After he had pub- 
lished “‘The Powers That Prey” which 
was directed against the New York po- 
lice, and in which he invented the word 
“graft” as used in common speech to- 
day, he had learned enough resourceful- 
ness as a road kid to enable him to avoid 
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every net which the minions of the law 
spread for him in the heart of the me- 
tropolis. 

Flynt was a nephew of Frances E. 
Willard. He dropped the latter name 
after he became a young hobo. A wea- 
zen little cigarette fiend, the hardships 
of the road and the jail had early sapped 
his vitality. He died at thirty-eight. 

Jack London, at midnight, walking the 
roads of his vast estate and meditating 
suicide, went to the eternal railroad divi- 
sion point at forty, a disillusioned vaga- 
bond. His psychology remained that of 
the road kid, grown wealthy. 

The quality which I now possess as a 
writer is the same as that of my early 
comrades of the road who became yeggs 
and burglars—ruthlessness tinged with 
irony and contempt. 

A reading of Gorky’s “Lower Depths” 
will reveal the same quality. 

Vagabonds early become shrewd ob- 
servers. Observation, once the wander- 
lust is under control, is perhaps, the vaga- 
bond writer’s finest attribute. Gorky is 
unerring in his observation; London the 
same. They also learn never to look 
steadily at an object or person. Their 
gaze is always furtive. The hunted of so- 
ciety, they continually look about them 
for an angry dog or policeman. To this 
day if I meet a policeman unexpectedly 
my first impulse is one of escape. For an 
instant I wonder what forgotten sin the 
officer has heard about. The war between 
society and the hobo never ceases. The 
tattered stragglers of a world into which 
they do not fit, they resent laws and law- 
givers, and blue-coated upholders of the 
law. 

My greatest mental and spiritual battle 
was not in learning to write, though it re- 
quired nearly eight years to complete my 
first novel. Rather was it one of develop- 
ing a sanity toward life—to purge my 
heart of bitterness—and to fit myself 
into a social scheme in which softer and 
more cautious thinking was the order of 
the day. For be it remembered, I was 
forced to develop a ragged Nietzschean 
quality that I might survive. I had early 
read a line of his—“‘What does not kill 
me, strengthens me.” It helped greatly 
in the formative years. 

By some craving of the mind, and with 
no guidance whatever, I early read the 


great masters of all literatures. As my 
world was one in which their names were 
unknown, I meditated upon their books a 
great deal, but did not discuss them. I 
also read Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion.” As I was always angry at the 
world in my youth, I was long in getting 
away from the dyspeptic Scotsman’s de- 
clamatory style. 

My love of reading saved me from most 
of the time-killing vices of my environ- 
ment. It made hunger, degradation, and 
the jail less poignant. It saved me at last 
from the prize-ring when I was beginning 
to acquire a national reputation as a 
bruiser. I left the ring, not after I be- 
came wealthy, but when the golden mead- 
ows stretched ahead of me. 

It was only a year ago that a man my 
own age stepped up to me after a lecture 
in a Middle Western city. He held out 
his knuckle-cracked hand and said: 

“You don’t know me, do you, Jimmy?” 

I replied without evasion: 

“No—I don’t.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “I’m —— ——. 
You remember me now.” 

I embraced him at once. It had been a 
dozen years since we had fought two vi- 
cious battles in the ring. In the interven- 
ing years his features had been battered 
beyond all recognition. Oblivious of all 
around us, we heard the swishing of blood 
and water-soaked gloves again, and the 
roar of the crowd in our ears. 

Upon retiring from the ring I looked 
more closely about me and realized keenly 
how impossible it was for a young fellow 
of the middle or lower class to obtain a 
cultural background worthy of the name. 
Everywhere he was given the same ad- 
vice in family, school, or college. Syndi- 
cated platitudes were as common as fog in 
London. I could see youthful minds reel- 
ing under the staggering burden. They 
were seldom strong enough to survive its 
monotonous weight. It made of them 
types and not individuals. Banker, mer- 
chant, tailor—the view-point of America 
was the same. 

It has not changed. I have since 
reached the point where people utter 
platitudes about my success. I accept 
them with a dreary smile. My servant is 
obsequious. Even my long ago comrades 
have changed. They have become too 
humble. I alone remain the same. 
































Having fought my way out of one 
world, I am unable to fit myself into an- 
other one. My nature, never plastic, can- 
not be remoulded. Having been forced to 
become more or less antisocial through a 
combination of circumstances, I am thus 
given time to reflect more on the unchang- 
ing jumble of civilization that is about me. 

In groping for light, I tried many isms. 
I have since discarded them all. Out of 
the weird chaos there is slowly evolving a 
philosophy which I hope will make more 
serene the second span of my life. I have 
learned that real Christianity cannot 
flourish in a money-mad nation. One 
may as well try to organize a Building 
and Loan Society among the gypsies. 

Before my desk is a large bronze statue 
of Buddha. His feet are twisted about 
his knees in a strange manner, giving evi- 
dence that the sculptor knew little of 
anatomy. There is a picture close by of 
which I am not certain of the title. 
Christ, in the garb of a carpenter, stands 
before a High Priest. There is in His face 
the essence of strength and compassion. 
About me are also pictures of Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Whitman, Gorky, Hardy, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain. 

I have gained much from such men 
when my lamp of bravery burned low. 
And now, when Rotarians and Kiwanians 
invite me to appear before them—I do not 
accept. I am a confirmed agnostic in 
everything—believing that in doubt lies 
growth. My religion does not include 
service for profit. I expect nothing from 
the middle class of humanity. They are 
but so many sheep nibbling at the with- 
ered grass of life. I lean on its higher 
spirits—the men whose souls were of oak 
—who were often misunderstood and re- 
jected. I have never seen the picture of 
Jesus in the office of the most pious banker. 

I have long thought that Women’s 
Clubs are the greatest streams of unused 
power in the nation. They are the 
middle-class reflexes of American life. 
They strain at gnats and swallow hordes 
of camels. 

I recall that Edgar Lee Masters once 
gave a reading before a prominent Wo- 
men’s Club. He read of bankers and such 
before the childlike women, many of 
whom lived on the profits of banks, and 
had no sense of humor. But, of course, 
neither had the brilliant and mighty- 
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hearted Masters. It was a case of an 
irresistible force meeting an immovable 
object. The ladies were haughty—as be- 
comes smugness. After the lecture—they 
snubbed him. Masters, a sensitive soul, 
was deeply hurt by their conduct. 

I was much younger then mentally, 
and I resented such middle-class treat- 
ment of one of America’s greatest men. 
I spent three hours with Masters the next 
day, and saw deep lines of sorrow on the 
face of this man, who, born nearly two 
thousand years after Christ, had still 
arrived many years too early. 

Shortly after, a Hollywood Women’s 
Club invited me to talk to them about 
children. Having been brought up in 
an orphanage under the terrible care of 
inhibited women, I was still foolish 
enough to feel that I might succeed in 
arousing in the ladies more than a super- 
ficial interest in other people’s children. 
I told them of how many hundreds of 
thousands were working in America— 
under fourteen years of age. The ladies 
sat quite still until I had finished. When 
the painful business was over, they arose, 
and hurried out of the auditorium. One 
woman came up on the platform to talk 
tome. She had the price of the lecture in 
an envelope. 

It was the noon hour. I recall vividly 
the odor of beef stew. I did not remain, 
but walked quickly from the building, 
vowing never to talk again on a sociologi- 
cal subject before club-women. But the 
aftermath was not yet. 

My lecture manager, in the course of my 
tour, had booked me for three lectures in 
Chicago. One of them was later can- 
celled. A leading club-woman there had 
received a letter from a lady friend in 
Hollywood which told her that I talked 
about “children, tramps, and things.” 

But, to be fair, I later appeared before 
fifty of the wealthiest women in Chicago. 
They listened with attention and appar- 
ent interest, treated me cordially, and 
seemed to feel beneath my groping utter- 
ance—at least, sincerity. 

This was a new experience. I have 
since come to the conclusion that the 
most intellectually restless people in 
America are the aristocrats at the top 
and the radicals at the bottom. 

The lawyer and the doctor and other 
professional men have often a touch of 
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civilization. The banker and the mer- 
chant seldom. The latter types are the 
models of the great middle class—who 
think only in terms of money. 

The middle layer of the cake, which com- 
prises, in my opinion, more than two-thirds 
of the populace, is composed of bigoted, 
conceited, and literally glossed-over bar- 
barians. 

I recently travelled across the nation 
with a capitalist high in the councils of 
the nation. A slight shift in the cards of 
fate kept him from becoming President 
of the United States on the Republican 
ticket in 1924. Judging from the way 
the political winds are blowing at present 
he may still attain that high honor. I 
spent many hours with him. He was, 
save in a superficial sense, as devoid of 
culture as a New York pawnbroker. He 
had all the qualities of the road kid, com- 
bined with a knowledge of compound 
interest and economics. One of the lead- 
ers of the great middle class, he is blood 
of their blood and faith of their faith. 
The magnitude of Whitman’s dream of 
democracy was beyond him. He talked 
in syndicated platitudes. I have since 
wondered what Woodrow Wilson’s secret 
opinion of such a man would be. 

There will be those who will claim that 
I have prejudice. My reply is that I have 
fought for years to overcome an under- 
world psychology in my judgment of hu- 
manity. I do not expect the sheltered 
lady to arrive at my conclusions. But 
I do expect her to be tolerant of a genius 
like Masters. 

Masters, like every sincere artist, is a 
lonely figure in America. I am not think- 
ing of the Greenwich Village brand—but 
of the genuine creator who seeks to model 
the thundering discords of life into thrum- 
ming beauty and passion. His critics, for 
the most part, are marooned economic 

failures. This in itself would be wonder- 
ful, had failure given them compassion 
and understanding. But failure, in spite 
of copy-books, is not noble. It more often 
pollutes than clarifies the judgment. 
They hack at a writer’s English and forget 
his soul. Trained in middle-class obscen- 
ity, they find it in a man like James Joyce; 
and quarrel with the lion because he is not 
a rabbit like themselves. 

Christ and Buddha looked downward. 
The middle class never. Their standard- 


ized magazine fiction has no laborer for 
a hero. He is generally the son of a 
wealthy banker or merchant who has 
taken up civil engineering to show his 
father that he is a man among men. 

I have said before—I am not one who 
believes in any ism as a panacea for hu- 
manity. Judge Gary is as necessary as 
Karl Marx. One an exploiter of the races, 
the other a broken idealist, each in turn 
are but bubbles in the evolutionary ocean 
of mankind. Posterity will say which 
man played the more sublime réle. 

During my wandering boyhood I 
learned that most of our criminal popula- 
tion was made up of those who had com- 
mitted crimes against property. This 
condition has not changed. Our criminals 
are merely the stragglers in the great 
American forward march, the leaders of 
which are those who believe 


“That they shall get who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


It was Samuel Untermeyer, I think, 
who said that the Republican party was 
for the rich, and the Democratic party for 
the great middle class. 

Upon being asked concerning the poor 
he replied: 

“Oh well, all yeu can do with the poor 
is give them work.” 

Brutal as this may seem, it is direct 
American psychology. 

But my quarrel with the middle class, 
led by the banker or the captain of indus- 
try or the merchant, is not one of ethics. 
Rather I might call it one of literacy. 
They are narrow-minded and egotistic. 
The magazines they read glorifies them. 
The short stories are always “business 
fiction,” so-called. In it the materially 
successful man is always the hero. 

Such a type is often called a “man of 
vision” by journalistic hack writers. Be- 
ing, as a rule, a man with little imagina- 
tion or introspection, he believes it. Asa 
consequence, he is an opinionated, dull, 
and swaggering bore. If he were really 
a man of vision he would be able to look 
about him and realize that the very num- 
ber of his type makes him common. 

Nearly every successful man in America 
believes in half-truths. He inoculates 
his family with the same ideas, and they, 
being more or less reflexes of their illustri- 
ous founder, carry on the same notions. 
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Thinking is a laborious business. The 
great mob unconsciously know this, and 
allow Doctor Frank Crane to dilute Em- 
erson for them, or Arthur Brisbane to give 
them weak doses of Schopenhauer and 
Buckle, diluted to their capacity with 
ingredients from Theodore Roosevelt and 
Harold Bell Wright. The great thinker is 
unknown to the generality of business 
men. Indeed it is more than true: 


“How few think justly, of the thinking few, 
How many never think who think they do... .” 


America, controlled by the banker, the 
lawyer, the merchant, and the thief, is the 
most reactionary nation on earth. I 
write, not as Socialist or radical, for I 
am in accord with Anatole France that no 
idea is worth a term in jail. Rather do I 
write as one who has observed during a 
long wandering. The very air of Amer- 
ica is charged with smugness and self- 
satisfaction. 

All conversation turns sooner or later 
to money. Seldom is one of my books 
mentioned unless the question is asked, 
“Did it sell well?” 

The fact that I am widely advertised as 
a “hobo writer” is evidence of a national 
psychology. No Russian ever speaks of 
Gorky as having been a tramp. I am be- 
sieged by Ladies’ Clubs to appear before 
them, not for what I may have written— 
for the vast majority of women read 
Hergesheimer and other romantic gentle- 
men. They are curious to see an ex-hobo 
who has become articulate. 

America is quick to punish all who devi- 
ate from the established order. Vividly 
do I remember a trial I attended several 
years ago. Fourteen Industrial Workers 
of the World were tried in a Los Angeles 
court for criminal syndicalism. This law 
has long been considered unconstitu- 
tional by many humane and wise men. 

The jury was selected from the great 
middle class—small property-owners and 
others. The chief witness for the state 
was a man who had been a burglar and 
who had served time in the San Quentin 
Penitentiary. Having joined the organi- 
zation as a spy he was employed by the 
State to testify against his fellows, over 
whom a blanket indictment had been 
made, which charged them with belong- 
ing to the I. W. W. and likewise criminal 
syndicalism. 
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The prisoners were full of the fanati- 
cism of reform. 

The trial was about to begin as I 
entered the court-room accompanied by a 
young lady—a graduate of an Eastern 
college. We were both at that pathetic 
period in our lives when we thought that 
all the injustice in the world was com- 
mitted by one class of society. 

A soiled American flag was behind the 
judge’s desk. 

A few friends of the prisoners were 
in the court-room. They were roughly 
dressed working people; weary with the 
labor of the world. A half-dozen news- 
papermen sat in the press row. 

The judge entered and looked down at 
the nondescript gathering before him with 
half-closed eyes. He was senile. His every 
attitude on the bench was one of prejudice. 
In justice to him it must be said that his 
task was not easy. As prejudice was ram- 
pant, the men were not represented in 
court. They became their own attorneys. 

Some of the accused were out on bail 
and mingled with relatives and friends. 

A young assistant prosecuting attorney 
had told me of the enormity of the crimes 
committed by I. W. W. The crimes had 
not been committed by precisely the men 
in the court-room, but a blanket indict- 
ment was the only means of punishing 
those who were said to be guilty. 

Here were all the battlements of so- 
ciety arrayed against fourteen fanatical 
men who needed but understanding and 
kindness. 

During recess, the “wabblies” out on 
bail gathered about me. I had never 
been one of them, and had ridiculed many 
of their notions. {In spite of all this, they 
knew I was their friend. 

When my newspaper friends saw that 
I was friendly with the agitators they 
withdrew from me. Prejudice dies hard 
in America. Neither would the young 
lawyer have more to say to one who con- 
sorted with potential murderers. 

The trial attracted no attention. 
Though of deep sociological significance, 
the court-room was never crowded. Lead- 
ing parlor radicals, anxious to be in the 
public print, gave it a wide berth. The 
adjoining court-room was crowded. Peo- 
ple stood in the doorway. A popular 
murder trial was in progress. 

The trial of the I. W. W. dragged 
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through many days, and the fourteen 
laboring “lawyers” tried the patience of 
the judge and jury, the prosecuting at- 
torneys, the bailiffs, and ex-burglar. 

Under cross-examination, each “law- 
yer” was allowed to ask questions. 

The fourteen men took particular de- 
light in questioning the ex-burglar. One 
by one they rose, and saluted “His 
Honor” with glaring contempt. As the 
State had set the punishment for their 
offense, if found guilty, at from one to 
fourteen years, the judge was powerless 
to punish them more. 

He winced each time a “lawyer” sa- 
luted him. The agitators asked the ex- 
burglar informer many questions. Anx- 
ious to get his answers correctly, they 
would, each in turn, become very concilia- 
tory and ask, time after time: 

“Was this before or after you served a 
sentence in San Quentin, Mr. Dimond?” 

The witness would explain. 

Thomas Lee Woolwine, the brilliant dis- 
rict attorney, busily engaged in the court- 
room adjoining, stopped during recess to 
talk to a “wabbly” who stood near me. 

“Well, how is the trial going ?” he asked. 

“You know how it’s going, Mr. Wool- 
wine. We’ve got one-way tickets for San 
Quentin for fourteen years, and you know 
Tag 

Woolwine, not an unkind man, and a 
thoroughly civilized one, replied: 

“Well, well, it’s too bad. Isn’t life 
strange? Here I am in charge of prose- 
cuting men all of whom I have never 
seen. I may break their lives.” 

He turned to me, whom he knew, with 
“What a muddle America is!” and passed 
on with head down. 

There was a giant among the agitators 
who reminded me of Danton. He rose 
once for a point of order. He was told to 
remain quiet. His great fist pounded the 
table before him as he said something 


like ... “I will not be quiet . . . you 
can railroad me to jail . . . you are all 
er 


The man was silenced. 

A World War veteran on trial read ex- 
cerpts from a newspaper published by his 
radical organization. It gave the migra- 
tory laborers’ side of the case. 

The veteran had been gassed. His face 
was drawn until it resembled that of a 
scared bird. As he read of the unsanitary 


beds in which they often slept, a mascu- 
line woman, glasses on the end of her nose, 
leaned forward in her jury-chair and in- 
terrupted the prisoner loudly with: 

“How dare you complain of unsanitary 
conditions . . . you—to whom the good 
God has given clean water.” 

He who had fought for democracy 
stammered in confusion. The court-room 
was silent. The judge sat with half- 
closed eyes. No word was said. After a 
few moments the veteran resumed reading. 

There was one man by the name of 
Bailey. His hearing had been impaired 
by a blast in a mine. His eyesight was 
nearly gone. He was past the prime of life. 

“Oh, well,” I said to him by way of con- 
solation, “you'll only be in San Quentin 
a year or so. It will be a good rest.” 

He became indignant. 

“Ts that so?” he asked loudly. “I'll 
stay the whole fourteen years and be sure 
of my coffee and beans every day. I may 
be in the pen, but I’ll not have to listen to 
my master’s voice (the alarm clock) every 
morning.” He raved on and on against 
what he termed “the employing class.”’ 

When the judge passed sentence on the 
men he allowed Bailey to go free, as he 
might become a charge to the State. 


As the travelling salesman joins the 
Elks or Masons, or any lodge by which he 
betters himself, so does the average migra- 
tory laborer join the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 

One of the young men on trial had but 
recently joined the movement. He was in 
Los Angeles for a few days and called at a 
friend’s room. The friend was also an 
I. W. W. The police raided the room and 
both men were placed under arrest. 

No card was found on the young man. 

“Are you an I. W. W.?” the police 
asked. 

“T haven’t an identification card and 
you could never prove it on me—but I'll 
not lie—I am.” 

This young laborer was sentenced to 
the penitentiary along with the rest. 

This incident and others have made me 
doubt that America has a sense of justice. 

But each man must break his heart 
differently. I am by nature an Irish 
spinner of fairy-tales and a poet whom a 
hard life twisted into a hobo, a pugilist, 
and a realistic writer. 
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The Double Traitor 





BY A. CARTER GOODLOE 


Author of “Talisman,” “Palmore,” etc. 


IttustraTtion By J. W. SCHLAIKJER 





BJIENYON BONSAL 
sauntered over to the 
fireplace and looked 
quizzically around at 
| the handsome, middle- 
aged gentleman whom 
he had abandoned at 
the card-table. 

“My dear Bram, you talk like a French 
uncle!” he murmured. 

“T am not French—thank God !—but I 
am your uncle, and I do not enjoy having 
you speak to me like that!” rapped out 
the older man. 

“Very well, sir. Suppose I say, then, 
that your ideas are those of a medizval, 
avuncular relation—a reactionary, medi- 
eval avuncular = 

“Stop it!” thundered Mr. Bramhall 
Morrison. “I don’t like the tone you 
take with me, sir. You're a little too 
much up in the air ai 

“Got the habit in France,”” murmured 
the ex-aviator from the hearth-rug. 

Mr. Morrison frowned. “We were 
speaking of serious things. This is no 
time for feeble jests.” 

“No, by Jove, it isn’t!” retorted the 
young gentleman, his handsome face 
darkening suddenly. “ You’re dead right 
—this is no time for jokes. I must be 
crazy to try to joke with a man who is 
asking a fellow to do a perfectly prepos- 
terous thing—make a tremendous, un- 
necessary sacrifice a 

“You call it ‘preposterous,’ ‘unneces- 
sary,’ to ask you to marry and settle 
down ?—to marry the most attractive, the 
most delightful, the best-looking girl I’ve 
ever set eyes on?” interrupted Mr. Bram- 
hall Morrison heatedly. 

“But how do I know that she’s the 
most attractive, the most delightful, the 
best-looking girl J have ever set eyes 
on?” demanded young Bonsal in his 
turn. 




















“By Jove, sir, can’t you take my word 
for it?” barked Mr. Morrison. 

“By Jove, sir, I can’t!” 

Suddenly the young man put his head 
down upon the mantel and gave way to 
uncontrollable mirth. 

“*Take your word for it’—oh, Bram !” 

“T fail to get the humor of that, sir! I 
can prove to you that she’s a beauty— 
I’ve got her photograph. Just wait a 
minute and I'll get it si 

Bonsal held up a protesting hand. 
“No, thank you, Bram. I don’t want to 
see this paragon.” 

“You’re an ungrateful young—young 
—scoundrel!”” Mr. Morrison seemed to 
have difficulty in finding a sufficiently 
damaging epithet for his nephew. “I 
showed her your photograph, and she 
seemed to be distinctly interested, im- 
pressed—now, why the devil did I tell you 
that?” he broke off disgustedly. “Now 
you'll be conceited besides being ungrate- 
ful, dictatorial” 

“Oh, never conceited !—it was just the 
aviator togs. They cover a multitude of 
uglinesses.” 

“But I didn’t show her your aviator 
photograph. I showed her one taken in 
civilian clothes.” 

The young man raised his head angrily. 
“See here, Bram, you’re ridiculous and 
you’ve made me ridiculous. Confound 
it! You certainly are like an absurd, 
melodramatic French uncle! What do 
you mean by trying to ‘arrange’ a mar- 
riage for me? Do you seriously think 
that because you met a charming Ameri- 
can girl—you say she’s charming—in 
Paris, this spring, and took a fancy to her, 
that J have got to marry her? It’s a per- 
fectly crazy idea!” 

“You’d be damned lucky to get her— 
that’s all I’ve got to say,” retorted Mr. 
Morrison, and he fixed the young man 
with an angry and disappointed eye. 
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Suddenly he got up, and limping to the 
fireplace laid a conciliatory hand on his 
nephew’s shoulder. 

“See here, Ken, let’s talk this thing 
over sensibly. The fact is, my boy, I 
want to see you married. I’m—I’m get- 
ting old, Ken. It’s all very well to pre- 
tend that I’m a young fellow like your- 
self, but the family Bible and I know 
better. I want to see your wife here——” 

“But, confound it all, Bram, I don’t 
want to get married! I’ve never seen the 
girl I’d want for a wife. These modern 
girls are a bit too swift—they all need the 
curb and all 

“The—the—‘curb’! Upon my word!” 

“—T’ve got to say is that the girls 
I’ve met scare the life out of me. They 
all come in two classes, marked either 
‘Fragile—Handle with Care,’ or ‘High 
Explosive—Danger !’ The first kind bores 
me, the other frightens me.” 

“Well, upon my word—!” Mr. Mor- 
rison’s vocabulary seemed to shrink as 
his indignation expanded. “I’m ashamed 
of you, sir—thoroughly ashamed of you !” 

“Oh, slush!” Bonsal grinned sardoni- 
cally, “you certainly are medieval, Bram. 
Honest Injun, the old harem idea wasn’t 
such a bad one, you know. Women need 
aman to keep ’em in order. They’re like 
the trick ponies at the circus—the ring- 
master’s got to keep cracking his whip to 
make ’em perform prettily.” 

“Your sentiments are a disgrace to you, 
sir!” Mr. Morrison was now by way of 
being coldly furious. “Where, may I 
ask, do you get such—such ideas?” 

“Oh, from human experience and from 
literature—remember, for example, that 
. trenchant poetic couplet: 





‘A woman, a dog and a hickory tree, 
The more you beat ’em, the better they be’?”’ 


Mr. Morrison made no comment on 
this because he was inarticulate, but the 
expression on his face was eloquent. 
Bonsal, unchecked, ran on easily. 

“See here, Bram, what I want in a 
wife is a comrade, a—a companion. But 
so few girls are good fellows! Now, if I 
could find a girl who’d meet me half-way 
—who’d take a beating and profit by it— 
of course I’m speaking figuratively,” he 
explained hastily, moved, in spite of him- 
self, by the pained consternation on his 


uncle’s face, “if I could find a girl who’d 
be improved by discipline, Bram, who’d 
drive nicely on the snaffle, who'd get a 
man’s point of view without dislocating 
her brain—why, I might be tempted.” 

“Indeed! It’s a lucky thing Sidney 
Curtis can’t hear you.” 

“Sidney Curtis—that her name? Well, 
Bram, I’m sorry to disappoint you, old 
man, but it requires almost superhuman 
sagacity to pick out the right girl when 
all’s in the open, but ‘a pig in a poke’— ! 
Nothing doing, cher oncle!” 

“But I’m not asking you to marry her 
until you’ve seen her! Besides there’s 
always the chance that she won’t have 
you, sir! She gets in on the Adlantic to- 
morrow, and goes right up to the Curtis 
summer place, Curtwood. They’ve in- 
vited me up. I'll get you an invitation, 
and after we’ve had our visit we can go 
on our usual fishing-trip——” 

“You mean after I’m safely hooked for 
life! Thankyou. I’ve had a good many 
narrow escapes in the air service. What 
would be the good of mussing everything 
up now? See here, Bram, I’m not going 
to Curtwood—not on your life! I’m 
going up to my little farm, dig myself in, 
and stay there, safe and sound, with my 
books and my dogs, until you’re ready to 
go fishing.” 

“You need make no arrangements to 
go fishing with me this summer, sir. I 
prefer other company.” 

For an instant Bonsal stared blankly at 
his uncle as that gentleman moved majes- 
tically toward the door. 

“Tn that case perhaps you’d like me to 
be off at once, sir,” he said finally. 

“As you please,” replied Mr. Morrison, 
and closed the door emphatically behind 
him. 

The young man continued to stare 
blankly in the direction of the shut door. 
He felt a queer, unhappy sensation inside 
him—the same sort of sensation he always 
had after eating a Welsh rarebit. It was 
the first time he and “old Bram” had ever 
had a falling out since he, a small orphan, 
had come to live with his uncle. There 
wasn’t much of anything he wouldn’t do 
for old Bram, he assured himself moodily, 
except this particular thing. Hang it all! 
a fellow couldn’t marry just to please a 
fond relation. He’d see himself in Hades 
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before he’d commit himself to any such 
damned nonsense as Bram was suggest- 
ing! He’d go up to the “Hermitage” 
and lie low until he had forgotten the 
crazy idea that was now running amuck 
in his usually clever brain. Like most 
men, Bonsal had heard the call of the 
earth, and the autumn before had bought 
himself a delightful old Connecticut farm 
a few miles from the aristocratic summer 
colony of Ridgewold. His investment 
had appealed to him at the time as a 
pleasing luxury. It now appeared in the 
light of a heaven-sent refuge. He’d be 
hanged if he wouldn’t go up to the “Her- 
mitage” the very next day! 

And he did. The faithful Simmons, 
scenting trouble, packed his bags with a 
heavy heart but with his usual meticulous 
care, and Ken left without having again 
seen “old Bram.” 


II 


Mr. Kenyon Bonsat, standing well 
within the open door of his farmhouse and 
gazing at the downpour, told himself that 
he couldn’t remember ever having seen 
anything more complete and thorough in 
the way of a summer storm. He would 
have quite enjoyed it had he not been 
anxious about his trees. He was espe- 
cially concerned for the safety of the great 
hickory-tree that stood on the other side 
of the road, directly opposite his place, 
although the hickory wasn’t, strictly 
speaking, his own. But he had grown to 
love its wonderful leafy top soaring high 
into the air, and its magnificent branches 
that were now lashing about dangerously, 
twisting and swaying as gust after gust 
shook them. 

Bonsal shut the door and went into the 
living-room. It was a big parallelogram 
of a room, strewn carelessly and comforta- 
bly with easy chairs and magazine-cov- 
ered tables. The walls were lined with 
low, open book-shelves and, in convenient 
corners, guns and fishing-tackle reposed. 
Fireplaces faced each other at the ends 
of the room, and in one of them a small 
fire burned, for the storm had made the 
old house damp and chilly. The room 
breathed peace and comfort of the mas- 
culine gender. 

. The young man picked up a book, 
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seated himself before the fire, and for ten 
minutes valiantly essayed to read. But 
the violence of the wind, the spectacular 
thunder and lightning, and especially his 
fears for the safety of his trees were all 
against so peaceful an occupation. He 
really would have to keep an eye on that 
hickory while the storm raged, he decided, 
and, throwing down his book, he strolled 
across the room to station himself at one 
of the windows that commanded a view of 
the road. 

As he looked out he saw, to his un- 
bounded astonishment, that beneath the 
wildly waving branches of his beloved 
tree were now standing a young bey—no, 
a girl—a girl in riding things, and a dog, 
both drenched to the mth power. How 
they had arrived there Bonsal hadn’t the 
least idea. He hadn’t seen any one com- 
ing along the road. But then, he remem- 
bered, he hadn’t been watching the road, 
only the bending trees. His next thought 
was that no girl, much less a dog, should 
be out in such a storm. This girl was 
jeopardizing the life of a perfectly good 
dog, he reflected bitterly. Almost any 
dog would have known enough to stay in 
the house in such weather. Then, as a 
streak of lightning flamed across the riven 
heavens above the hickory-tree, it oc- 
curred forcibly to him that being beneath 
a tall tree was just about the worst place 
a dog—and a girl—could be during a 
thunder-storm. In an instant he was out 
of the room, had snatched a cap and rain- 
coat from the rack, and was running 
down the long flagged path to the road- 
way. 

Bonsal was a gentleman, and when he 
started on his rescue mission he doubtless 
intended to use the manners of a gentle- 
man in his dealings with the misguided 
young woman under the hickory-tree. 
But something had a sudden, unhappy 
effect on his usually sweet temper. 
When he spoke it was in a curt tone, and 
after a fashion that the girl instantly, and 
properly, resented. 

“T suppose you know it’s a fool thing to 
stand under a tree in a thunder-storm?” 
he began belligerently. 

The girl regarded Bonsal with a pair of 
astonished, mutinous blue eyes. 

“Did you come out in the rain just to 
tell me that?” she asked coldly. 
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“No. I came out to tell you to go into 
that house at once!” 

“T shall do no such thing! Pray, who 
are you?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter who I am—except 
that I am the owner of that house. The 
important thing is to get you and your 
dog from beneath this tree before you are 
struck by lightning.” 

“Do you direct the lightning?” in- 
quired the young lady with searching in- 
terest. 

“Don’t be silly—that is, any sillier 
than you already are,” retorted Bonsal 
hotly. “You and your dog go right into 
that house!” He pointed the way with 
a commanding gesture that left nothing 
to the imagination. The girl’s cheeks 
flushed a glowing crimson. 

“How dare you give me orders like 
that !” 

“T slapped a Salvation Army girl’s face 
once for disobeying my orders and going 
too near a burning Boche airplane,” said 
Bonsal with deadly calm. 

“Slapped! sl— sl—! I'd like to see 
you try to slap mine!” The girl’s eyes 
blazed with rage. 

“Would you?” inquired Bonsal, who 
was now absolutely callous as to what he 
said or did if only he could get this out- 
rageous piece of feminine stubbornness out 
ofthestorm. Hesmiled grimly. “I'd be 
justified. You know the old saying: 


‘A woman, a dog and a hickory tree, 
The more you beat ’em, the better they be.’ 


Well, here you are—all three.” 

“Oh!” breathed the girl, “you would- 
n’t beat me and Max!—you wouldn’t 
really—would you?” 

“God knows what I wouldn’t do with 
you acting this way !” said Bonsal gloom- 
ily. He grasped her firmly by her slender 
arm. “You walk right into that house!” 

Max gave a low growl and moved un- 
easily. 

“Be quiet, Max!” said the girl, and 
turned wrathful eyes on Bonsal. “He 
heard you and he understood! Max un- 
derstands everything. He knows you are 
a b-brute!” 

“All right,” said Bonsal, “I’m a 
brute.” 

“And a—a bully.” 

“And a bully,” agreed Bonsal. “Men 


have to be with girls like you. And now 
will you call your dog and walk quietly 
into the house ?—or shall I have to lead 
you there?” 

The girl threw up her head defiantly. 
“Take your horrid hand off me,” she com- 
manded, “and J’ll walk there. I think 
you ought to apologize to me when I get 
into the house!” 

“T’ll apologize till the cows come home 
—when you get into the house,” said Bon- 
sal triumphantly. A sudden gust of wind 
and rain struck them and tore the girl’s 
soft riding-hat from her head and flung it 
afar down the muddy road. 

“Now, will you come or are you still 
going to act silly % 

Some super-jazz lightning, followed by 
a terrific clap of thunder cut short Bon- 
sal’s question, his flagrantly impolite ques- 
tion. 

“Tf you don’t go into that house, I’ll 
carryyouin! Howmany times do I have 
to tell you that it’s dangerous to stand un- 
der this tree?” 

“You’re absurd as well as impolite,” 
retorted the girl, but urged by the firm 
pressure of Bonsal’s muscular fingers, she 
moved forward reluctantly, trailed slowly 
and suspiciously by Max. 

Across the roadway and up the long 
flagged walk to the house they went. 
Bonsal threw open the door and she 
stepped, wet, frightened, and indignant 
into the warm living-room. Max made a 
bee-line for the hearth, and the girl fol- 
lowed him. She looked around the big 
room with interest, stretching her chilled 
hands to the blaze. As she did so a 
jagged streak of lightning tore past the 
windows and the next second there was a 
terrific noise, the sound of splintering 
wood, and the house shook upon its 
foundations. 

Bonsal and the girl sprang to the win- 
dow in time to see half the great hickory 
crash to earth. The lightning had split 
the trunk evenly in two, and the far side 
of the tree lay, prone and blackened, upon 
the ground. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, and she staggered 
backward, hiding her white face in her 
shaking hands. Bonsal’s face went white 
too. 

“You see!” he said severely. 

“Ah, now you can really triumph!” 
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The girl spoke bitterly. She took her 
hands from before her face and walked 
unsteadily to the big fireplace. Then she 
caught hold of the skirt of her riding-coat 
and wrung the water from it to the tiled 
hearth. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
ask your wife, or your sister, to lend me 
some dry things?” 

“I’m sorry I can’t offer you anything— 
I haven’t any wife or sister.” 

The girl gazed blankly at Bonsal. “Do 
you mean to say there aren’t any women 
in the house?” 

“Good heavens! I rescue you from 
death, and you ask me where the chap- 
eronis!” He raised his eyes and mutely 
called upon the riven heavens to bear wit- 
ness to this girl’s absurdity. 

“At any rate you have an automobile 
in the garage I saw from the read?” in- 
quired the girl in suppressed tones after 
an instant’s pause. 

“T have, and believe me it’s going to 
stay there.” 

“Do you mean that you refuse to drive 
me over to Ridgewold ?” 

Bonsal bowed ceremoniously. “You 
have guessed my meaning exactly. In 
my opinion this is far from being suitable 
weather for a motor-ride. Moreover, it 
will be pitch dark in half an hour, and the 
going would be almost impossible.” 

The girl gave him a disdainful look. 

“Coward!” she breathed. 

Bonsal smiled. “I’m something of a 
collector,” he said, and waved a hand 
toward the numerous sport trophies 
adorning the walls. “TI’ll begin collect- 
ing the epithets you shower me with. A 
moment ago it was ‘brute’ and ‘bully.’ 
Now it is ‘coward.’ A capital beginning, 
Miss—Miss—excuse me, but I haven’t the 
honor of knowing whom I am entertain- 
ing.” 

The girl hesitated an instant and bit her 
lip. “Miss Smith—Miss Mary Smith,” 
she said at last, pleasantly. 

“That’s a curious coincidence,” said 
Bonsal. “My name is Smith, too—John 
Smith.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. 
The girl held her head high, but the color 
surged into her white face. She turned 


slightly away and gazed meditatively into 
the fire. 
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“At least you will telephone to the 
Ridgewold Inn and tell them to send a car 
for me—Mr. Smith?” she said at length. 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t do it—the tele- 
phone went dead early in the storm, and 
it’s a mile and a half to my nearest neigh- 
bors.” 

“Shall I—shall I have to stay here all 
night?” The girl turned startled eyes on 
Bonsal. He shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders. 

“You chose to go out in impossible 
weather, Miss Smith. Really you should- 
n’t blame me if you find yourself in an 
unpleasant situation.” 

“Barbarian !” and she flung him a furi- 
ous look. 

“*Barbarian!’ Really, Miss Smith, 
you have an astonishingly large and ex- 
pressive vocabulary !” 

For a moment Mary Smith stood silent, 
and then, to Bonsal’s horror, she gave a 
little sob. 

“T wish I had some d-dry clothes in- 
stead of a v-vocabulary. I’m so awfully 
wet and cold!” 

Bonsal realized that the girl was trem- 
bling violently. He stirred the logs into 
a good blaze and then looked about him 
in desperation. Suddenly an idea struck 
him and he made a dash for the next 
room. 

“T’ll get something dry and warm for 
you, Miss Mary Smith,” he called out, 
and disappeared. 

In a moment he was back, a rose silk 
dressing-gown billowing over his encir- 
cling arms. It was a fantastically gor- 
geous affair which Aunt Philippa had given 
him the Christmas before. Bonsal could 
conceive of some movie idol swathing his 
symmetrical proportions in it, but nothing 
in heaven or earth could have persuaded 
him to put it on. Here was an unex- 
pected, humane, and hygienic use for the 
gaudy thing. 

“You put this on,” said Bonsal, thrust- 
ing the silken robe at the shivering girl, 
“and get those wet togs off. I'll put 
them near the kitchen stove when you’ve 
changed. Here are some slippers that go 

with that silk thing. They’re about ten 
sizes too small for me, so you may be able 
to keep them on with some effort. When 
you’re ready ring that bell.” 

Mary Smith looked about her. “I 
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simply can’t undress here,” she said de- 
cidedly. 

Bonsal walked over to her. “See here, 
you haven’t got a bit of common sense,” 
he said, glowering down upon her. 
“First you go out in the worst storm of 
the season and then, just because you 
aren’t properly chaperoned, you insist on 
staying wet and miserable. By George, 
if you were my—-sister, I’d spank you!” 

“T believe you really would like to beat 
me! You have beaten me—figuratively. 
I’ve never had any one to speak to me or 
treat me as you have to-day—tyrant !” 

“Good! ‘Brute,’ ‘bully,’ ‘coward,’ 
‘barbarian,’ and now ‘tyrant.’ At any 
rate, whatever I am, I’m going to try to 
keep you from dying from exposure. 
Change those wet riding things and don’t 
let me hear any more nonsense about it !” 
he admonished her, and with a last back- 
ward glance of intimidation, he left the 
room. 

In ten minutes he heard the rather 
faint ring of the bell and started for the 
living-room. At the door he was suddenly 
conscious of a queer feeling, but with grim 
determination he opened it and entered. 

Mary Smith was seated in a big chair 
in front of the fire, enveloped in the cling- 
ing folds of the extravagant dressing- 
gown. Her tawny brown hair hung down 
and was drying in silky tendrils about her 
face, no longer pale but flushed from the 
firelight and the reflection from the fan- 
tastic rose negligée. One foot was tucked 
under her, the other swung, stockingless, 
in its satin slipper. She looked bewilder- 
ing, charming. For the first time Bonsal 
noticed that Mary Smith was astonish- 
ingly lovely. He was so occupied with 
this discovery that he almost stumbled 
over the pile of clothing that lay upon the 
floor near her chair. 

“T’ll be back in a minute,” he said, and 
picking up the bundle, darted from the 
room. He was back so quickly that 
Mary Smith had the comforting assurance 
that some one else must have taken charge 
of the wet garments. 

Bonsal took up a position near the 
chimneypiece, from where he could look 
down at the charming figure in the big 
chair. He was able to look uninterrupt- 
edly because Mary Smith was staring into 
the fire. 


Suddenly she slipped off the seat, dug 
her toes into the soles of the absurd satin 
slippers, and shuffled across the floor 
toward Bonsal. She held out her hand. 

“Mr. Smith,” she said .wistfully and 
earnestly, “I want to apologize.” 

“Apologize?” Bonsal gazed at her in 
astonishment. 

“Yes. I want to apologize for all the 
trouble I’ve given you, and for being so 
stubborn, so utterly unreasonable and 
foolhardy as to stand under that tree in 
the storm. You’ve saved my life and 
taught me a wonderful lesson,” said Mary 
Smith. She put her hand in Ken’s and 
gave it a good, businesslike grip. It 
floated across Bonsal’s bewildered mind 
that her hand was exceedingly pleasant to 
hold. It was smooth but not soft. He 
had an ineradicable aversion to soft hands. 
This girl’s hand was slim and satiny of 
texture but muscularly firm. 

Bonsal held it in his and looked at Mary 
Smith. Was it possible that he had found 
a girl who would confess to having been in 
fault and learned a lesson without “dis- 
locating her brain”? It seemed he had. 
What Mary Smith was saying sounded 
like it. 

“T can’t tell you how ashamed I am for 
having been so—so horrid to you. I cer- 
tainly was an idiot to be out in such a 
storm,” she said contritely. 

“Oh, well, of course you know you have 
the right to be out in any sort of weather 
you want to be out in,” conceded Bonsal 
graciously, “and if you had gone on past 
my place, I really would have had no— 
no jurisdiction over you, so to speak. 
But I couldn’t let you be killed before my 
eyes without making an effort to save you 
—now could [? But I’m afraid I was 
rather rude and dictatorial a 

Mary Smith withdrew her hand from 
Bonsal’s and held it up in protest. “Not 
at all!” she said warmly. “It was good 
forme. I’mspoiled. Even if I had been 
willing to risk my own life, I oughtn’t to 
have taken Max out in it—good old 
Max!” 

“Oh, you like dogs?” asked Bonsal 
eagerly. 

“T’d die for Max,” said Mary Smith, 
and sighed. “We’ve hunted quail to- 
gether for years. Father’s got a place 
down near Thomasville, where we go for 
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the winter, and there aren’t many days 
that Max and I aren’t out gunning for 
birds. By the way, if you are ever near 
Thomasville in January or February, do 
look us up. Max and I would love to 
show you some sport on our place, would- 
n’t we, Max?” 

“T’d like nothing better,”’ said Bonsal 
with conviction. He sat down on the 
settle before the fire and looked at Mary 
Smith. Here was a peach of a girl, he 
told himself, a vara avis, a girl who under- 
stood dogs. Most girls knew a dog when 
they saw one, and that was about all. But 
this girl 

“T think I like fishing even better than 
hunting, though. Father and I go up to 
our camp in the Canadian woods every 
summer. It’s wonderful up there!” 
She turned shining eyes on Bonsal. 

“Do you mean you really like the 
woods ?”” demanded Bonsal. 

“Oh, most awfully! Don’t you?” 

“Well, I should say! Some day I’m 
going to have a camp up there myself.” 

“T wish you could see ours. This big 
room, with the fire and the rain outside, 
makes me think of it. It’s cosey, like this. 
I think,” went on the girl reflectively, 
“that the least I could do for a man who 
has saved my life, is to give him a pleas- 
ant two weeks in the woods. Don’t you, 
Max? Will you come, Mr. Smith?” 

“WillI come? Try me!” said Bonsal. 

“Father and I will be going up in a 
couple of weeks, now. Mamma goes to 
Southampton—she can’t stand _ the 
woods!” Mary Smith laughed and 
slipped off the chair again. “I want to 
see your guns,” she said, and started 
toward the rack. Bonsal followed her in 
a daze. To think that she should be in- 
terested in guns! Half-way across the 
room the billowing silk dressing-gown 
wrapped itself securely about Mary 
Smith’s ankles, and she toppled over into 
Bonsal’s arms stretched quickly out to 
save her. As he put her back into the 
big chair the girl laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “you are wet, 
too! It will be my fault if you are ill!” 

“Nonsense! Don’t let that worry 
you!” He looked at Mary Smith dizzily 
and a strange, hitherto unknown feeling 
surged over him in waves. “My God! is 
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there such a thing as love at first sight ?”’ 
he asked himself in a panic. He felt as 
though he were drowning in a sea of hap- 
piness. But before he went down for the 
last time he told himself that there was 
one thing he must do. 

“Of course I was just being disagree- 
able when I told you that I wouldn’t 
drive you over to Ridgewold. Your 
things are probably dry enough by now to 
put on. I'll have the car around by the 
time you are ready.” 

But once more Mary Smith put up a 
slender, protesting hand. 

“Do you think I would let you go out 
in this storm ?—I’m not so utterly selfish 
as that. That’s another lesson you’ve 
taught me—how selfish I am!” 

“Say—don’t talk like that!” pleaded 
Bonsal. “I'll get the car while you dress. 
It will take me ten or fifteen minutes. 
I’ve got to put in both oil and gas.” 

“No, I couldn’t think of letting you 
drive me to Ridgewold. You’ve done 
enough. Besides—” But while she was 
still speaking Bonsal disappeared, re- 
turned with her dried clothing, flung a 
raincoat about him, and disappeared in 
in the direction of the garage. 

Mary Smith, smiling a little to herself 
the while, put on her riding things and, 
just as she was slipping into her coat, she 
heard the screech of an automobile horn 
and the chug-chug of a motor slushing its 
way through mud and water. It came 
to a stop before the house, and the next 
instant some one was knocking at the 
front door. The girl hastily opened it, 
and Mr. Bramhall Morrison stepped into 
the room. He lifted a familiar hand and 
turned on an electric light near the door. 

“Well!” said he, “so you are here!” 

“Certainly—this is where you ex- 
pected me to be, isn’t it?” 

“T didn’t think you’d really do it,” 
sighed Mr. Morrison. 

“Oh, didn’t you ?” cried the girl mock- 
ingly, and she laughed as her eyes met his. 

“Well,” said Mr. Morrison bitter- 
ly, “you’ve had us scared to death. 
How dared you go out on such a day? 
Your poor mother is pacing up and 
down her room at the Inn, wringing her 
hands. If she had known about this 
mad scheme ; 

“* Mad scheme ’—why, it ‘was the only 
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way’! What’s a poor girl to do when the 
man she’s fallen in love with refuses to so 
much as look her over? She can’t let 
him get. away with that, can she? And 
you two had quarrelled about me— 
wasn’t I bound to make it all right be- 
tween you two? And oh, it és all right! 
He’s worth going miles in the rain for! 
You didn’t half do him justice. He’s 
perfect—ever so much ruder and more 
cave-man than I had dared hope for— 
Uncle Bram!” 

“Uncle Bram’! Good heavens! Say, 
you’re a fast worker, Sidney !” 

“Well,” said Miss Curtis modestly, 
“T never waste time. Besides, I knew 
you’d get nervous and be coming after 
me. I had to be quick.” 

“Ken’s been quick, too, apparently. 
By the way, where is Ken?” There was 
the sound of an approaching motor. 

“There he is!” whispered the girl, 
and she clutched Mr. Morrison’s arm. 
“Promise me that you'll never tell him 
about our scheme—wever !” 

“Humph !” said Bram, “you’re the one 
to promise. It’s the woman who always 
lets the cat out of the bag.” 

The girl made a little grimace. 
me—I don’t like cats!” 

The door opened and Bonsal came in. 
He looked in amazement at his uncle. 

“Oh,” he said, “whendid you blowin?” 
And then he looked at the girl. “I see 
that you already know Miss Mary Smith.” 

“Mary Smith! Fiddlesticks! This is 
Miss Sidney Curtis, Ken. . My nephew, 
Kenyon Bonsal, Sidney.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Curtis in a shocked 
voice, “he told me his name was Smith— 
John Smith.” She looked at Bonsal se- 
verely. “You need not bother to drive 
me to Ridgewold in your car—I can. go 
with Mr. Morrison.” 

“You can, but you won’t,” said Ken 
firmly. ‘“You’ve called me a coward for 
not being willing to drive you back. I 
must prove to you that I’m not one. 
Bram can go back with his old chauffeur, 
the way he came.” He took a big coat 
off the rack and wrapped it about the girl. 

“By the way, you haven’t explained 
why you told me your name was Smith,” 
he suggested. 

The girl hesitated, then gave him a 
candid, disarming smile. 


“Trust 
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“Well,” she said, “T’ll tell you frankly. 
You see, your uncle had talked a lot about 
you to me. I knew you hated girls in 
general, and me especially. Wait !— 
don’t interrupt, please. You know it’s 
true! He told me you didn’t want to 
meet me, and all that sort of thing. And 
when I accidentally found myself near 
your place—and—and recognized you 
from the photograph he had shown me, 
why I—I got frightened—I thought you 
might imagine all sorts of preposterous 
things—that I had come here on purpose 
to get acquainted with you—to make you 
like me in spite of yourself—” she put out 
a pathetic, groping hand to Mr. Bramhall 
Morrison. 

Bonsal looked at her reproachfully. 
“How could you ever imagine such ab- 
surd things? You must know that I 
could never think anything so silly, so 
unfair of you!” 

“Ah,” said the girl sadly, “one can 
never tell what men think.” 

“T'll tell you what one man thinks,” 
whispered Bonsal as he put her into his 
car. “He thinks you are so wonderful 
that you are going to make up for all the 
disappointing girls he’s ever known. He’ll 
tell you later some more things he thinks 
—if you'll let him.” 

He tucked her in carefully and closed 
the door. Then he went around to the 
other side of the car and started to get 
in. 

“Excuse me a minute,” he said, “I 
want to speak to Bram.” He went over 
to the other motor. 

“T can’t thank you enough, old man,” 
he said in a low voice, “for sending me 
that warning this morning. I mightn’t 
have gone near her—I certainly wouldn’t 
have had the nerve to talk to her as I did 
—if I hadn’t known from your note whom 
to expect. I wasn’t going to take your 
advice—I tried to frighten her off at first 
—gave her cave-man stuff enough to 
scare any girl. But thank the Lord she 
didn’t scare a bit. You don’t under- 
stand that girl at all, Bram—she’s no 
‘spoiled society girl.’ She’s a wonder! 
Why, it was the sportiest thing I ever 
knew of a girl doing—to come right after 
me and show me how mistaken I’d been. 
You’ve made me awfully happy, old 
man !” 
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“Confound it all, nobody’s made me 
happy!” said Mr. Morrison bitterly. 
“T’m frightened to death between the two 
of you. I feel like a conspirator sitting 
on a keg of T. N. T. Don’t ever tell her 
I put you on to her little scheme! And 
give me back that incriminating note I 
sent you this morning.” 

Bonsal took an envelope from an inner 
pocket and handed it to his uncle. 

“Don’t worry! I’ll promise fast enough. 
Where’d J be if she ever found out ?” 

“That’s so,” said Mr. Morrison, and 
heaved a sigh of relief. Bonsal started to 
close the door of the car. 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Morrison, 
“T’ve got something to tell you, my boy. 
It’s just that I lied to you about one 
thing. She—she /Jikes cave-man stuff, 
hankers for it, says the man she marries 
has got to know how to manage her, good 
and proper. Don’t ever let her know I 
put youon. Tell the chauffeur to start.” 

For a full minute Bonsal stared at his 
uncle in bewilderment Then he grinned 
understandingly. 

“Oh, you double traitor!” he said, and 
slammed-to the door of the limousine on a 
faint chuckle of laughter from Mr. Bram- 
hall Morrison. Then he ran back to his 
own car in the pelting rain. 

Mr. Morrison turned the note over in 
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his hand two or three times as though 
it contained nitroglycerine. Then he 
touched an electric button and by the 
light reread it: 


“Dear Ken: You don’t deserve that I 
should warn you about Sidney Curtis’s 
mad scheme of going out to your place 
and making your acquaintance in spite 
of you, but I do it for your own good. I 
can’t head her off. Trust a spoiled society 
girl to raise the devil! All I can do is to 
warn you that she’s going out this after- 
noon. Be on the lookout for her and, for 
God’s sake, don’t be a ruffian and try any 
of that cave-man stuff on her! A high- 
spirited girl like Sidney won’t stand for 
being treated rough. For the honor of 
the family try to act like a gentleman, and 
whatever happens, don’t give me away. 

BRAM. 

“P.S. Considering the way you’ve dis- 
appointed me about the girl, I think it 
rather handsome of me to warn you. 

2” 


Mr. Morrison, smiling contentedly, 
read this over twice. Then he tore the 
paper into little pieces and cautiously 
opening the door of the car, strewed the 
Ridgewold road with tiny, fluttering 
scraps of the “incriminating note.” 





A Song of Distances 


BY WILSON 


“Ts the horizon far, my friend; 

. And who shall reach its goal?” 

“Tis far but not so far as lie 
The frontiers of my soul.” 


“How deep then is the deepest sea?” 
“Far down beyond belief, 
But shallow if you measure it 
Beside a mortal’s grief.” 


MacDONALD 


“How high is heaven at a clear noon?” 
“Ah, very high it seems; 
But loftier than its dome arise 
The summits of my dreams.” 


“How broad is space from edge to end— 
Out, out, below, above?” 

“Tt is a cold and narrow room 
That cramps the heart of love.” 
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As for Clambakes 





BY DOROTHY PRATT 





ILL ROSE was wrong 
about one thing in his 
article in this maga- 
zine on small-town 
gastronomy, and that 
was his inference that 
the clambake is rap- 
idly disappearing into 

the limbo of forgotten things. “We hear 

very little of clambakes these days,” he 
said. 

On the contrary, I personally can vouch 
for close to fifty thousand persons spread 
from coast to coast, from Canada to 
Mexico, who not only have heard of them 
in the last three years but who from ac- 
tual experience know all about how one 
feels after he has eaten one and therefore 
will never forget it. Add to these the 
population of the whole State of Rhode 
Island (the home of the finest clambakes 
in the world, natives claim, and where 
they all but feed their babies on clams), 
which is more than six hundred thousand, 
and you have an argument strong enough 
to confute the erroneous assertion of this 
bumptious Middle Westerner. 

I was a Middle Westerner myself once, 
but I have been an adopted Rhode Isl- 
ander so long that I supposed every one 
heard quite frequently of clambakes. 
Particularly so, as the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Providence considers 
itself the whole of Rhode Island, just as 
Rhode Island sometimes thinks of itself 
as the whole of the United States) has 
done its best to spread the clam doctrine 
nation-wide, and beyond doubt has ac- 
complished its ambition. 

For, during the past three years, we 
haveentertained one hundred and twenty- 
eight national organizations at their an- 
nual conventions, each one of which 
brought thousands of delegates to the 
city. The Dramatic Order of the Knights 
of Khorassan introduced burly and vo- 
ciferous “Dokkies” from Texas. The 
delegates to the National Association of 
Wholesale Jewellers were accompanied by 

















their ladies, who were made to eat clams 
too when they weren’t being given gold- 
mesh purses. And even your postman 
was here when the National Association 
of Letter Carriers met and devoured 
clams 4 la Roger Williams. And what 
with the National Vegetable Growers’ 
Association, the Sons of Italy, the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, and what not, the 
estimate of fifty thousand initiates to the 
Rhode Island clambake is that of a con- 
servative statistician rather than of a 
chamber-of-commerce enthusiast, who 
might glowingly raise the count into the 
hundreds of thousands, taking into consid- 
eration the wives who came and the folks 
at home who heard all about it or had one 
improvised when the delegates got home. 

And the fraternal brothers all had 
clambakes some time during the conven- 
tions. They couldn’t very well escape. 

“Monday, 7.30 P.M.—Opening ban- 
quet; 8.30 business meeting. —Tuesday— 
Sail down Narragansett Bay to Newport, 
‘America’s fashionable summer play- 
ground.” Wednesday—A real old-fash- 
ioned Rhode Island ciambake at Rocky 
Point”—the inevitable conclusion to 
every convention programme. 

Will Rose must have been too busy 
booming his own little chamber of com- 
merce to realize that another was getting 
the better of him by plastering a local 
culinary favorite indelibly on the gas- 
tronomical memory of conventioners 
from every corner of the United States. 
And I leave it to the “Dokkie’s” wife 
from California, whom I gleefully at- 
tended through her first Rhode Island 
clambake, if it is not an indelible mem- 
ory. 

So fresh was the recollection of my own 
first bivalvular adventure, even though it 
had occurred several years previously, 
that I was mean enough to enjoy leading 
her into it laughing up my sleeve. Every- 
where about us there stretched long rows 
of bare deal tables, little more than boards 
on “horses”; for you get down to the 
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primitive. Packed in as close as they 
could be packed were hungry, tired con- 
ventioners and eager—for, give them cred- 
it, they are true adventurers willing to try 
anything once, and the advance advertis- 
ing had been glowing. 

“You start with clam chowder,” I ex- 
plained as the be-aproned waiter in his 
shirt-sleeves, which were rolled up for 
business to his hairy elbows, “plunked” a 
huge granite-wear tureen in front of us. 

“Here, I'll serve it for you,” I offered, 
generously ladling it out. “Oh, yes, 
there’ll be plenty,” I relieved her con- 
sternation. “You see, there’s one tureen 
for each battalion as it were,” I motioned 
to the granite-wear monuments which 
rose at intervals down the table. 

Hesitantly my lady Dokkie friend 
glanced at the others. 

“Oh, that’s all right. Nobody waits 
for any one else,” I reassured her again, 
though just how encouraged she was at 
the display of manners, or, rather, lack of 
them, about her was doubtful. But as 
every one seemed to be wading right in, 
she tentatively took up her spoon. 

“Yes, break your crackers right in!” I 
guided, and they were big crackers too, 
much like the big, hard, old-fashioned 
ones my grandfather used to take fishing 
with him and keep on the bench beside 
him to nibble when luck was poor. 

“My, this is delicious !’”’ she exclaimed. 

So far, so good. And I must root a 
little for Rhode Island clam chowder. 
Rhode Islanders are very proud of it and 
champion it above that made elsewhere, 
particularly in Massachusetts, because 
theirs is made without milk. 

“Here, have some more!” I offered, 
and utterly without conscience, for only I 
of the two of’us knew how much more 
was on the menu. I filled her plate again 
before she could protest, and indeed she 
did so but feebly and then only through a 
final attempt to cling to conventional re- 
straint in matters of eating. But many 
people, I have found, have a delightful 
time when they forget to be too proper. 

Usually at the clambakes to which I 
have been, the long drive to the tempo- 
rarily most popular clambake grounds 
and the sea air, which one gets there 
in Rhode Island, are good appetite 
sauces. There are always long lines wait- 


ing to get in, and when at such an extraor- 
dinarily large assemblage as a national 
convention one’s ticket is number 565 at 
the third table, he doesn’t have any 
squeamish sense of restraint. And that 
first steaming-hot spoonful of savory clam 
chowder as it trickles down your gullet 
makes you forget manners and lack of 
table-cloths and the paper napkins that 
soon disintegrate under clammy, buttery 
fingers. And so, delightfully beguiled, you 
dive confidently into your second plateful 
of chowder. 

“Cucumber, onions, brown bread.” I 
fill in the gap while the tureen and bowls 
are being removed and the waiters once 
more thread their way in and out of pro- 
truding elbows working back and forth, 
and miraculously produce from their 
aprons, the ends of which they have held 
gathered confidingly up about their waist- 
lines, basins filled to overflowing with 
piping-hot baked clams. 

“There!” I exclaim, with the manner 
of presenting the rarest jewel in all Eng- 
land to the visiting maharajah of India 
(that is the way it was done to me). 
“There are the clams!” 

“Oh,” -responded the somewhat be- 
wildered Californian, rather flatly I 
thought. I had managed to simulate 
more enthusiasm than that when I sur- 
veyed my first clam. “But where is the 
bake?” 

“We'll see that outside afterward. 
But you don’t eat them with your fork; 
use your fingers,” I interrupted myself. 
“‘See—like this—” I was determined not 
to let her escape from any detail of the 
sacred ceremony. 

“You open the shell like this. Then 
you take him by the tail—it’s really the 
neck—like this between the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand and then you 
pull the pants off—pardon me—” I 
checked myself from further enthusiastic 
indiscretions in descriptive instruction. 
“That is, you—er—ah—try to remove 
the tough outer skin, dabble the clam in 
butter, and pop it in your mouth—so!” 

Then, thinking that I had done my 
duty by the lady from California, and 
feeling that she would rather be left alone 
to negotiate her first clam unobserved, I 
dabbled my own denuded clams in butter 
and disposed of them. I forgot that it 
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had taken three years of intermittent 
clambakes to enable me to eat a whole 
dish full, with the result that I was sur- 
prised when, with eyes glowing with 
pseudo Rhode Island clam fervor, I 
turned again to find my Californian friend 
picking half-heartedly and with a some- 
what seasick expression at her fifth clam. 
Unfortunately, one can tell how many 
clams, as the number of olives, one’s 
neighbor has eaten. 

I was saved from any comment upon 
the lady’s lack of enthusiasm, however, by 
a blowsy, greasy lady with a hostess 
badge upon her capacious bosom, who sat 
across the table from us. She had two 
pint basins of empty shells before her and 
was leaning forward, motioning for the 
waiter to bring her a third. 

“Won’t that man ever come! I want 
some clams!” she complained. “Here, 
waiter, more clams! Yes, two basins, one 
right here and then that lady across the 
table wants another basin of hot ones. 
What! No more? Oh, come now, you 
don’t want to stop so soon. Why, you’ve 
only eaten a few! What is the matter, 
don’t you like Rhode Island clambakes? 
Why, this is the first real meal I have had 
in four days. I have been so busy looking 
out for you people that I had time to 
snatch only a sandwich and a cup of 
coffee. But when I get set down to a real 
Rhode Island clam dinner, nothing, no, 
not even a national convention, can stop 
me until I have had enough clams.” 

And here further conversation on her 
part was cut off when she went to guz- 
zling again. 

“That,” I said to my new friend, and I 
felt a strange sudden bond of sympathy 
with her where before there had been only 
a wicked joy in watching her tread for the 
first time the clammy paths over which I 
had gone, “that,” I explained under cover 
of the clatter of-removing granite-wear 
and more clam-shells, “is what it is to be 
a real Rhode Islander. It took me three 
years to learn to get away with one pint 
of them.” 

“Oh, aren’t you a real Rhode Islander 
then?” exclaimed my neighbor in relief. 

“Oh, no, I am from Michigan. And I 


shall have to live here at least two gener- 
ations before I cease to be a newcomer,” I 
informed her. 
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“Well, then, you won’t mind my telling 
you that I don’t like clams, at least not so 
many of them, and I would like to use a 
fork.” 

And then with returning condescension 
I told her that one never did like them 
the first time and that it was an acquired 
taste. 

“Be of good cheer,”’ I encouraged, 
rest won’t be so bad.” 

“Rest?” she echoed weakly. 

“Yes, fish,” I explained, as the waiter 
placed an oily paper package before her. 

| But—— 

“Clams aren’t fish; they’re just clams 
in Rhode Island vernacular,” I supplied. 
“This is bluefish,” and I opened my pack- 
age. 

“Tt’s scup!” Our Rhode Island neigh- 
bor flatly put me to shame. 

“Well, anyway, it’s fish.” I retreated 
on indisputable ground and smiled urbane 
encouragement to my hesitant protegée. 

“Don’t drop out now,” I mumbled be- 
tween bones. “There is more yet to 


“the 


come, you know. You are only half 
through.” 

“Merciful heavens, what more can 
there be!” 


“Oh, sweet corn and lobster and water- 
melon and Indian pudding,” I enumer- 
ated. 

However, I would not have had the 
heart to urge her any further under the 
oppression of this further amphibian 
announcement, and she probably would 
have fallen by the wayside had not a con- 
ventioner on her other hand have put in 
the irresistible: 

“Oh, come now, be a good sport! One 
does everything at a convention that 
comes only once a year. And I have a 
bottle of castor-oil back at the hotel. I 
always carry a veritable medicine-case 
with me now that John is worshipful 
grand shebang and we have to go to a 
convention every year in different parts of 
the country, each one of which insists that 
you shall eat one of its famous dishes. 
Cheer up, my dear, fish is like chop-suey, 
it looks like a lot but it doesn’t stay by 
you long.” And when, half an hour later, 
I saw my neighbor wanly removing water- 
melon seeds, I thought it wouldn’t either. 

No Rhode Islander will admit that his 
clambake menu is exactly like that 
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served at any of the resorts along the At- 
lantic coast. For, in addition to the kind 
of clam chowder peculiar to Rhode Island, 
Rhode Island is proud of the way it bakes 
its clams. They are not steamed in this 
diminutive principality. Even the resorts 
chartered by chambers of commerce for 
their thousands of conventioners make a 
feature of the bake. Early in the morn- 
ing rocks are heated to a high degree of 
temperature in an open fire. Then over 
them are tossed masses of seaweed. The 
heat from the stones goes through and 
through the weed, in which then are buried 
the clams and the packages of fish wrapped 
in oil paper. The aromatic steam from the 
seaweed permeates the clams and the fish 
and gives them, I must admit, a peculiarly 
delicious flavor. Expert clam-bakers can 
tell the exact length of time it will take 
and so there are always the eleven-o’clock 
bake, the two-o’clock bake, and so on. 
And one may find men in different locali- 
ties who are skilled at making clambakes 
and who are proud to engineer one for pri- 
vate affairs. 

It was at the open-air clambake that I 
developed any enthusiasm for it. With 
the coming of fall, begins a long series 
of old-home days. It fell to my lot one 
autumn to go to a succession of them, and 
there I got the real flavor of the Rhode 
Island clambake which has made me one 
of its stanchest advocates, removed as it 
was from even the semicivilized atmos- 
phere of a scenic-railway, merry-go-round, 
and shoot-the-clay-pigeon resort. 

Usually there is a long drive to some 
one of the isolated picturesque country 
hamlets from which spring, apparently, 
Rhode Island’s greatest; for on old-home 
days its most prominent senators, gov- 
ernors—ex and otherwise—congressmen, 
and school superintendents come back. 
The affairs are often held under the 
auspices of the ladies’ aid society in the 
grove behind the church. 

Long, bare-board tables set beneath the 


trees draw the folk most prominent both 
politically and socially in the State. It 
is considered fashionable to motor out to 
the mid-day bake and park one’s Packard 
in the stable where Dobbin and Jerry once 
yanked at their halters. There, with the 
license allowed by indisputable social 
prestige, young society matrons, who 
would scorn having less than five courses 
and forks at dinners in their own homes, 
eat clams with their fingers and put their 
elbows on the table as they grasp either 
end of an ear of sweet corn in both hands. 
Perhaps they are secretly delighted at the 
respite from conventional formalities. 

Coming also as they do just before fall 
campaigns, these old-home-day clam- 
bakes are the gathering-places for all 
the political cliques. Sleek candidates for 
Congress from the third district vie with 
their opponents on the Democratic ticket 
as to the number of clams they can eat. 
And each knows that many a vote is won 
or lost on his ability to maintain his en- 
thusiasm for fish, and more fish, to the 
fishy end. Keystone political friendships 
with influential backwoodsmen whom 
only politics brings on a temporarily 
equal social footing are refurbished for the 
fall fray. Men of influence, and therefore 
of potential ability to swing votes, in 
country districts in Rhode Island are of 
more importance than the city boss in a 
State where the senator from West 
Greenwich, a town of three hundred odd 
inhabitants, has as much to say in the 
upper house as the senator from Provi- 
dence. Political prognosticators who 
would know how the straws are pointing 
gather at old-home-day clambakes. 

And so, Mr. Will Rose, there is no 
danger of the clambake dying out, either 
in Rhode Island or in the memories of the 
hordes of visitors who have come to 
Rhode Island and been treated to its 
famous delicacy. In the words of the 
Chamber of Commerce: “Come to Rhode 
Island and I shall treat you to one.” 
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Amy Lowell of New England 


BY ELIZABETH WARD 


PERKINS 


Author of “Mrs. Gardner and Her Masterpiece” 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


AT EIGHTEEN 


#) ARLY in the final dec- 
ade of the nineteenth 
century two girls, one 
fat and one thin, 
drove through a coun- 
try lane. They sat in 
a high-swung buggy. 
The short, stout girl 
managed with authority an old horse ca- 
pable of speed whenever the driver wished 
to pass another vehicle. She took no one’s 
dust and gave liberally of her own to any 
close follo ving cart or carriage. In the 
clearings were apple-blossoms and lilac- 
bushes in full bloom. 

Spring was in New England, and a vol- 
ume of John Keats’s love letters lay on the 
seat between the two girls. 

Amy Lowell’s friend from New York 
had brought the book to open a new world 
of romance and furnish the material for 
hours of fruitful discussion. Both knew 
the poems, many of them by heart, but 
here was a more direct heart interest than 
the memorizing of poems. Did Fanny 
Brawne treat the poet according to their 
code? Was he a superexacting lover? 
The theme rose into argument before the 
horse took the accustomed turn between 
stone posts and the square, three-storied 
house was seen through a park of trees. 

To the visiting girl, fresh from two 
years abroad, the drama of life in Sevenels, 
the Lowell house in Brookline, was liter- 
ally as good asaplay. All the children, a 
dozen years older than her friend Amy, 
married and unmarried, were at home; 
the men, authorities already in govern- 
ment and astronomy, the women, keen 
for civic betterment and public affairs, 
with young children in their nurseries. 
As they gathered for the over-abundant 
meals of the era, it seemed to the stranger 
quite possible that the art of listening 








might be dispensed with, having become 
superfluous. Any two members of this 
family could talk and listen simultane- 
ously, effecting a great economy in time 
and patience, for conflicting opinions 
might be stated, registered, and answered 
at the same moment. New England re- 
serve did not prevail at the large table. 
No Latins or Slavs could have discussed 
more fervently, or with more expressive 
gesture, the local happenings or larger 
questions of the day. 

When this distinguished middle genera- 
tion had gone about its engrossing inter- 
ests, and the house was left to the parents 
and the two girls, reserve descended like a 
fog carried by the local east wind. The 
mother’s invalidism, the father’s stern 
conventions as to time and order, even in 
the conventional nineties, left non-con- 
formist youth without sun or sun-warmed 
air to breathe. Unaccustomed terror fell 
upon the visitor, a spoiled only daughter, 
when a portfolio left on a forbidden table, 
or arrival breathless and apologetic five 
minutes late for breakfast, shadowed the 
hospitable spirit of the house and lowered 
the temperature. 

The girls read and wrote verses to- 
gether, criticising each the other. Even 
at that imitative age Amy varied experi- 
ments with characteristic speed and de- 
cision. Differences of inheritance and 
temperament brought many a quarrel. 
The visitor was a Roman Catholic with 
New England ancestors and a Southern 
mother, and the Puritan inheritance of 
the Bostonian was leavened by an element 
that, in childhood, had permitted only 
playmates also in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Communion of a Sunday. Virile 
and uncompromising in thought, yet with 
a woman’s concrete dependence on affec- 
tion, Amy’s direct, vital quality was a 
challenge from the beginning. She flung 
out at her “ Papist” friend one day: “ You 
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are talking the jargon of a sect!” The 
other, outraged, was silent, but for years 
after questioned in her sayings a possible 
parochialism. 

In the pre-motor days of the buggy and 
victoria the indoor type prevailed among 
Americans. We lived, both mentally 
and physically, inside of the house, and 
went out of doors for air and exercise. 
Except in factory towns the English have 
always lived, as a point of departure, on 
the outside of their comfortable houses, 
which they enter to eat, sleep, and read. 
Amy Lowell, in all the years of her life 
was equally at home within and outside of 
walls, and world-wide, in her adaptability 
to environments, excepting only those in 
which a conventional atmosphere stifled 
experiment. 

At eighteen it was exhilarating to watch 
Amy outdoors with horses and dogs, in 
gardens with flowers and flowering shrubs, 
moon-gazing from the roof of Sevenels, or 
in the woods near by; to watch her indoors 
with books, and still more books—walls, 
tables, and chairs laden with books— 
with well-tempered pencils and docile 
pens. 

It was exhilarating to see her in a many- 
flounced dress, a little knob of hair atop 
of her head, pyramidal at parties on the 
spring floor of Papanti’s, the local danc- 
ing-master’s ballroom, carrying her weight 
in the waltz with airy lightness and per- 
fect rhythm; Amy, so generous in sym- 
pathy with other girls’ young men, such a 
good comrade with her own. 

To have her to stay in New York savor- 
ing cosmopolitan conditions, yet abound- 
ing in her individual sense and nonsense, 
was to gain a new point of view on local 
matters. It was best of all by day and 
by night to enjoy the changing tides, the 
continuous fresh salt waves of her talk, 
sometimes so overwhelming that one 
struggled for breath as in a rough surf— 
vital talk that continued between the two 
for thirty-odd years. 

The sharp images of nature gathered by 
the poet in these active out-of-door days 
of her childhood and youth served her 
well when ill health and unremitting 
labor chained her to the house. Even 
then, if she went into her garden but 
thrice in a spring, she saw with a more 
ardent attention, felt with more keenly 


directed emotion than the rest of us in the 
springs of a lifetime. 

Her penetrating eye was not satisfied 
with seeing, but the society into which she 
was born was well satisfied. There ex- 
isted among her neighbors, still in their 
middle years at the end of the century, 
several Bostonians who prided them- 
selves, in spite of complete freedom as to 
time and money, that they had never been 
outside the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

This self-complacent atmosphere was 
not one in which a thirst for the unattain- 
able is fostered. Such hunger and thirst, 
suffered with one’s feet on ancestral 
ground, would have been considered in 
jin de siécle Boston equivalent to an un- 
healthy appetite for the moon. Both 
poems and persons are now alive to bear 
witness that from these early days the un- 
attainable thing that is forever distant, 
yet possessed in the search, was Amy 
Lowell’s desire. 


AT THIRTY-EIGHT 


At last a stir at the door of a newly 
built house in Brookline, not far from 
Sevenels. The girl from New York, now 
a Boston woman by marriage, stands with 
her husband and children to welcome her 
famous neighbor, who is an hour late for 
dinner. Imperious, generous, vigorous 
Amy Lowell comes up the stair with 
recognition for every child in the group. 
“Elinor, how goes the violin? Nancy, 
are you reading straight through Dickens? 
How about a Mikado sing-song to-night, 
Francis?” Who would not wait material 
food two hours for the whole-hearted 
laughter, the whole-minded attention 
brought to every person and chosen sub- 
ject? 

Dinner over, a certain ritual is in order. 
The cushions come out of an armchair by 
the fire, a large pitcher of water is placed 
at hand; the basket holding eye-glasses for 
various conditions of fatigue is brought, 
and the case of mild cigars. The poet 
chooses one, cuts the end and smokes with 
such tranquil gusto that the children have 
never questioned the performance as un- 
usual. They sit spellbound as the talking 
rises, so practical in its images that even 
grown-up topics become intelligible. The 
flow of words quickens and the dramatic 
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voice gains in tone as the topic in question 
gathers volume. Each sentence is like an 
exploding Roman candle, full of color, 
every word pointed with sound and glow. 
As a climax—we crouch as under bom- 
bardment—a “set” piece of mingled 
prejudice, wit, and wisdom explodes, 
shedding sudden light on the whole sub- 
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comedy and song, with talk always at the 
end. 

When we dine at Sevenels we are al- 
ways on time. One is never sure of not 
being surprised by some unexpected rare 
attack of punctuality on our hostess’s part. 
The ground floor of the house has been 
done over; the big library is as noble and 
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Amy Lowell. 


ject; the arena of the sky is illumined, and 
we discover unknown planets. 

Neither scope of subject nor weight of 
body holds our visitor in one place for 
an entire evening, and her evenings were 
given to her friends until work claimed 
her at midnight. Soon she stands by the 
piano, singing Gilbert and Sullivan’s im- 
mortal melodies. She explores each fa- 
miliar opus for the special incident, her ac- 
curate memory retaining all the verses of 
any song. She and the children about 
the piano are equally unconscious of any- 
thing in the world but the music. Fa- 
tigue and changes of eye-glasses are for- 
gotten as the evening grows old in 





livable a room as any on “ Hedge Island.” 
It is lined with the books of Old England, 
the very editions that saw the light there; 
the walls are papered with the rich past, 
the crystallization of human experience. 
From that high place, within the same 
room, the royal line continues and stretches 
across a new continent, conquered for life 
and letters by New England pioneers. 
History repeats the same vision here, the 
mental and physical capacity for adven- 
ture, the daring to open new ways. 

In this house we feel at home, rooted 
with the lilacs in the soil of New England, 
but we live in the universe and weave the 
incredible future. 
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Dinner is announced. We must go in. 
It is understood that Miss Lowell will be a 
little late. She is always timely, never 
merely on time. In the hall are heads of 
buffalo and bear, carved of wood and 
placed as trophies of the chase would be in 
the older countries. These are symbols 
of sentiment, preserved because the child 
Amy had liked them. 

As we eat, the lady of the house follows 
her voice down two long flights from the 
wide attic bedroom. The seven sheep- 
dogs are let in, to fall into accustomed 
groupings near the door. Two of them, 
chosen for character and good manners, 
will come to the fire in the library later. 
But before the evening begins matters 
must be seen to. The temperature of the 
place does not suit her, even with the 
front door on its chain and the cold eve- 
ning air pouring into the square hall. 
The houseman has gone home, but no dis- 
may is expressed, for the head of the house 
knows her cellar as she does her livable 
attic, her great furnace as other women 
their sewing-baskets. 

The poet explains that she is late be- 
cause the kitchen-maid has an infected 
foot. Her mistress is as experienced in 
illness as any Southern woman on a large 
plantation, and dresses the girl’s foot 
daily. We hear how the healing pro- 
gresses, with as many technical details as 
would be given by a member of the pro- 
fession. No great wonder that the house- 
hold adores her, and stays by for ten, 
twenty, forty years, achieving the miracle 
nightly of a dinner cooked for half after 
seven, and still delicious when served at 
eleven o’clock. 

Once, in the poet’s summer-house in 
New Hampshire, we stole from our bed- 
room next to Amy Lowell’s to breakfast 
in a distant corner where no rattle of 
trays would disturb the sleeping poet 
after a night of work. The window 
framed Monadnock in morning magnifi- 
cence, and nature also seemed asleep. A 
curious scraping sound broke the early 
stillness, and into our ken, over the 
shingles of the sloping piazza roof pain- 
fully crawled the white-haired housemaid, 
with something white held between her 
teeth. A napkin had been forgotten. 
She would not risk disturbing Miss Lowell 
by the opening of a door. 


But we are in Brookline to-night in the 
great library. We look at Amy Lowell in 
the light of the fire where four-foot logs, 
split from end to end, reflect their perfect 
flame in the twinkling chandeliers. We 
reflect that this benevolent, arrogant 
household tyrant has the human touch— 
a rare combination of authority and in- 
sight that will survive as long as the tra- 
dition of Doctor Johnson’s humanity, and 
for many of the same reasons. 

A new poem is being read aloud by one 
of the few poets in any age whose dra- 
matic instinct and impersonal feeling for 
workmanship make the reading, as well as 
the writing, a work of art. A few of us 
had recognized the universal quality of 
Amy Lowell’s talent in her first printed 
poems. No familiarity of intercourse 
dimmed the sense of culminating power 
and achievement as book was added to 
book year after fruitful year. 

Early in the new century the telephone 
would ring late at night. The eager, ex- 
cited voice, clear even over the long dis- 
tance, would be heard: “ Listen to this,” 
and a stanza of the poem would follow. 
“ How does this word strike you?” When 
roused from a first sleep it was sometimes 
difficult to give the criticism demanded 
within telephone limitations; but if calls 
on time and strength were often exhaust- 
ing, increased values in sheer interest left 
her friends always in the poet’s debt. 

Maturity had brought a focussed pur- 
pose to the poet, increased capacity for 
work, opposition at home and abroad, the 
peculiar solitude of the leader. Her many 
friends were occupied with their own af- 
fairs; she had no friend at home for round- 
the-year companionship. What to others 
would have been helpless invalidism was 
carried as lightly and gallantly as the 
weary body. By 1912 the burden of life 
and achievement had become too heavy 
for one—but two can lift the world. 

In that winter there came to the house 
in Brookline—neighbor to Sevenels—an 
artist, world-travelled, world-read, whose 
profession—the stage—was perhaps Amy 
Lowell’s greatest pleasure and interest 
after her own work was done. Ada Rus- 
sell and Amy Lowell met. In that meet- 
ing the poet found a friend and creative 
listener to act as proxy to the race. 

The harvest of the remaining years was 
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fostered by the sustaining affection of that 
dedicated friendship—a co-operation of 
heart and head that gave the poet a foot- 
hold for all her enterprises. 

The lecture trips, the world-wide cor- 
respondence and recognition, the later 
poems, the life of John Keats itself were 
made possible because in the old house 
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where the creative spirit is fed in what- 
ever form it appears at the front door. 
The fire in the library at Sevenels has be- 
come a crucible to which ores of all kinds 
are brought to be tried out in a kindly, yet 
searching, flame. Rich metals are discov- 
ered that will endure the ardor of profes- 
sional sincerity and unrelenting labor. 





Se 
from a photograph copyright by Bachrach. 








In the great library. 


continually glowed that which keeps each 
living day alight and warm. 


AT FIFTY 


In 1925 the transition between a cus- 
tom-made world and a world of experi- 
ment had been completed. The Great 
War was over, but not ended for any one 
but the generation that escaped its mem- 
ories. Many young poets are dead, and 
who can say that it was before their ap- 
pointed time? Many of those alive are 
still being presented with the stones that, 
in more brutal ages, were hurled for the 
destruction of experimentalists. 

There is one house in Massachusetts 


No eight-hour day rules within these 
walls. Work continues for twenty-four 
hours round the clock as the two collab- 
orators spell each other from five in the 
morning, when Amy Lowell stops to bid 
her friend good day on her way to the 
great bed with its twenty-four pillows, 
which she made up with her own hands 
at midnight. 

There have been many volumes of 
poems in the years, but none of late. The 
work on the life of Keats exacts every 
ounce of strength in the exhausted phy- 
sique, driven by a spirit which, after many 
operations, was even now preparing to 
leave New England for old England again. 
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It seemed impossible to the onlookers that 
the conditions of health could serve such a 
plan, but while there was life, a better vir- 
tue than hope carried the poet on from 


Poets, young and old, come and go at 
all hours of the night. Pilgrims come 
from every State inthe Union. They are 
admitted singly, for it is the individual 
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Sevenels. 


hour to hour—the tonic of creative ac- 
tivity. 

Only so many hours are in the day, and 
the year round is short in which to achieve 
the impossible, but there is always time 
for the welcoming of friends, and the chil- 
dren of friends; time for a brief, great 
friendship with a woman also dedicated 
to mortality and immortality, Eleanora 
Duse; time always for the younger writing 
generation, whose questions the poet had 
answered, and whose struggle was hers. 


who counts and needs help, and individual 
help is given that could be found in no 
other place. 

What every man looks for in human in- 
tercourse is found in that house, a flavor 
of perpetual interest behind the incident 
of the moment, unity as a background to 
chance and change. Each word and ac- 
tion of a unified personality carries the 
sum of their experience. How this es- 
sence is conveyed matters little. We like 
the climate and discount the weather even 
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when high winds and thunder-showers 
drive us to shelter. Such a character has 
the look of an explorer, with eyes on hori- 
zons beyond self-consciousness, or of a 
child intent on a game. This look inten- 
sified during Amy Lowell’s last winter at 
special moments, and remained in the 
thoughts of those about her as their 
anxieties increased with the coming of the 
spring. 

The emotional memory alone retains 
final impressions after each of the senses 
has contributed its quota of images. In 
the thirty years since the two girls had 
read Keats’s love-letters, and walked in 
the gardens of Sevenels under the plumed 
lilacs, a sequence of pictures remained in 
the mind of the one who had followed the 
poet’s growing fame and power with the 
satisfaction and wonder that a minor but 
necessary character in the play looks at 
the actor who imposes his world, not only 
on the multitude, but on his fellows. The 
last meeting of the two in the old house 
gave poignant material for such a memory. 

Death by accident came to a near rela- 
tion of the poet’s a few months before her 
own sudden death. Of the Puritan vir- 
tues and conventions common to New 
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Englanders, Amy Lowell outgrew only 
such as threatened to corrupt the world. 
Intense loyalty to family remained. The 
family was never forgotten or neglected; 
clan connections and interests were close. 

At the tragic news we made haste to 
Sevenels and up the two flights to the 
room where fire and electric-fans kept the 
air fresh as ona mountain-top. The poet 
was moving about between the tables lad- 
en with books—restless under the shock 
of the tidings, brought to her only a few 
hours earlier in the day. Her look was 
free from self-consciousness or self-pity as 
she spoke of the family life long past. 
Selfish tears disfigure, but the tears of self- 
forgetful grief illuminate the countenance. 
Sorrow was in the upper room, and that 
other presence that gives dignity and 
worth to human relations. Her friend’s 
sympathy was directly and gratefully ac- 
cepted, and childhood incidents recalled 
with a touching force and eloquence in the 
last talk of the long series. A vision of 
noble simplicity in the expression of per- 
sonal emotion left the living a new stand- 
ard of acceptance to balance the enduring 
sense of loss when companionship with a 
great and generous nature was withdrawn. 





For an Old Poet 


BY LAWRENCE LEE 


Ir you should go, and beauty still be hidden 
Beyond the woods and the last meadow wall, 
We shall keep up the lonely chase unbidden 
Except by a far horn which we heard call. 
Who catches beauty as a hound must run, 
Nose in the wind, and trembling for the race; 
And we whose hunt is scarcely well begun 
Feel with the thrill the terror of the chase. 
Yet, should our eager muzzles never find 

The fields where beauty in her speed goes by, 
Or we, grown old, come limping up the wind, 
There shall be younger hounds to hear the cry 
And leap to overtake her like a hind; 


And down the world the hunt shall never die. 





A Gentleman from the Argentine 


BY ALDEN HATCH 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ETHEL PLUMMER 





HEN my cousin 

Amelia Nixon found 
that because of swell- 
ing prices and shrink- 
ing income and the in- 
come tax (which she 
never admitted was 
constitutional) she 
could no longer live in America in the way 
she always had, she decided to move to 
France, where she could, if anything, live 
a little better. It seemed the sensible 
thing to do, as all her friends agreed; 
though some of them added that it made 
the prospect of a good marriage for Elinor 
even more uncertain. Still, the partisans 
of her mother argued, Elinor had had two 
Newport seasons since she came out, and 
the best use she had made of them was to 
take such evident pleasure in the society 
of Larry Bellinger, who was obviously un- 
able to support her at all, that she fright- 
ened off a number of possibilities, who 
were more capable if less enthusiastic. 
This gave the last screw to Mrs. Nixon’s 
determination to pull up stakes. 

She sold the Newport house and the 
apartment in New York, and having thus 
folded her tents, she departed in the 
night; to be precise, on the Olympic at 
midnight of a Friday. 

I, as her nearest relative, felt it my duty 
to see her off, and so was mixed up in the 
mob of more congenial friends who 
crowded into her Louis XV suite. There 
I spent most of my time talking to Elinor, 
though she had little enough to say. She 
had been very silent ever since the New- 
port place had gone; I believe she had 
squandered that love on it which her own 
people seemed unwilling to accept. 

When the first warning whistle blew, I 
pushed my way through the crowd to say 
good-by to Amelia. She gave me the peck 
due to a close but uncongenial relative; 
but at the door Elinor caught me and, to 
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my surprise, pressed warm lips against 
my cheek. ‘‘Come and see us when you 
get to France,”’ she said. “I think I will 
be lonely there.” 

I promised, and slipped away feeling 
uncomfortably emotional. I had one last 
glimpse of her to add to my discomfort as 
I hurried down the dock. She was stand- 
ing beside her exuberant mother at the 
rail, looking by contrast even smaller than 
usual, and very pale in the naked glare 
of an arc-light, which vividly nimbused 
the gold of her hair, and left her eyes in 
shadow. 


IT 


It was two years and more before I got 
to France again. Newporters who crossed 
in the interval brought back accounts of 
the Nixons living in considerable splen- 
dor, and entertaining largely and indis- 
criminately. Elinor, they said, seemed to 
care little for the gaieties, of which she 
was inevitably a sort of secondary centre, 
but Mrs. Nixon seemed to fit perfectly 
into the patchwork pattern of a society 
that the Paris Herald quaintly calls “Le 
Monde.” 

It was late May then, of the third year 
of the Nixons’ hegira, that I found myself 
driving up the Champs Elysées to see that 
the horse-chestnut trees still marched 
gaily up the hill to the great arch that 
stands so splendidly against the sunset, 
waiting for that other army that never 
came. Having completed this little cere- 
mony, by which I reassure myself that, 
though automobiles may glare through 
the plate-glass windows of the converted 
mansions, the spirit of the street is intact, 
I proceeded to my hotel, where I found, 
among other letters, two in the graceful 
handwriting which was practically the 
only point of resemblance between my 
cousin Amelia and her daughter. Both 
letters displayed a note of urgency, a 
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hint of more than polite, or even cordial, 
anxiety to see me. In Elinor’s letter this 
did not surprise me; in Amelia’s it did. 
Because I remembered the former’s last 
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words to me and my last glimpse of her, I 
wrote agreeing to go to them almost at 
once. 

Mrs. Nixon had taken a place called 
Belle Fontaine, nearly thirty miles to the 
north of Paris on the Chantilly road. My 
car turned through high graceful gates, 
and I saw at the end of a long straight 
avenue one of the melancholy chateaux 
of France; melancholy they all are, for 
Vo.. LXXXII.—22 
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while American country houses seem ex- 
pectant of the future and English ones 
seem permanent as the countryside itself, 
those of France look backward toward a 








happier past. As we sped toward it, we 
passed a rond point from which turfed 
allées cut through the theatric woods to 
intersect others in the dim green distance. 
Up one of them I caught a glimpse of two 
horsemen dashing through a dappled 
patch of sunlight, and as my car swerved 
before a heavy renaissance portico, they 
broke cover and cantered across the turf 
toward the house. One of them was Eli- 
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nor, and the other, to my intense surprise, 
was Larry Bellinger. 

Flushed and excited by the ride, Elinor 
looked far happier than I had hoped to 
find her. She slid off her horse and ran 
over to greet me with a warming enthusi- 
asm. Then telling me that mamma was 
having tea on the terrace and that she 
would be down in a minute, she disap- 
peared into the great hall of the chateau. 

I gave my bags in charge of a footman, 
and followed the butler through the house 
to the west terrace. It was a bit of close- 
clipped turf shaded from the westering 
sun by an angle of the building. From it 
one looked across the moat to the formal 
gardens, and between the distant trees 
to a sheet of water that reflected the un- 
blemished sky. 

Filling a wicker chair, set close to a 
rough gray bastion, was Mrs. Nixon. A 
splendid tea-service stood before her, and 
in a chair by her side lounged a man of 
about her own age, whose seamed brown 
face, dark-blue eyes, and blue-black hair 
gave him the appearance of wearing a 
mask. She waved cordially to me as I 
approached, and the man beside her stood 


“Tt is nice of you to come, Arthur,” she 
said. “I want you to know Mr. Niles. 
Peter, this is my cousin, Arthur Codman, 
of whom you have heard us speak so 
often.” 

Mr. Niles expressed his pleasure in an 
accent that was English, but a voice that 
was not. 

At the insistence of Cousin Amelia and 
my own inclination, I accepted a chair, 
some tea, and a few very large straw- 
berries with the hulls on, to be dipped in 
thick cream and nibbled after the English 
fashion. Conversation was desultory and 
chiefly about polo. Mr. Niles, whom I 
had been unable to localize, developed as 
a member of the Argentine team who 
were playing around Paris prior to an in- 
vasion of England. This accounted for 
those attributes of his which had puzzled 
me; for most of the great ranching fami- 
lies of his country are of a mixed Spanish 
and English descent. 

After a little, Elinor came out followed 
by Bellinger. She was wearing a light- 
blue chiffon dress whose lines somehow 
contrived to harmonize with the eigh- 


teenth-century air of the garden, as its 
color chimed with that of her eyes. These 
were grave now; and there was something 
of constraint in her manner as she joined 
us. Bellinger, as usual, was irrepressible. 

“Did you have a nice ride?” asked our 
hostess without interest. 

“Perfect,” he answered. “What could 
be pleasanter than galloping over French 
turf on a good beast with Elinor, looking 
her loveliest, for company?” 

His glance, as he said it, impudently 
challenged Mrs. Nixon, who gave him 
back a look of cold fury. “Ican imagine 
many things more agreeable,” she an- 
swered in a voice that almost trembled. 

Elinor, looking distressed but also 
amused, created a diversion. “It seemed 
to me that Picot was inclined to favor his 
off fore leg again,” she said. “I think 
that after tea we should go down and talk 
to Hinton about him. Perhaps you will 
advise us, Mr. Niles.” 

To my surprise Niles’s mask registered 
an emotion—pleasure. “If you think I 
can help,” he said, almost eagerly. 

In a few moments they sauntered off; 
but though Elinor asked me to go along, 
I stayed in obedience to a desire I saw in 
Amelia’s look. 

As she sat silent after they had gone, I 
strolled to the edge of the terrace and 
looked off through the slanting amber 
sunshine, over the gardens and forest, to 
farms and fields and orchards on the op- 
posite side of the pleasant valley. 

“You are very lucky, Amelia,” I said, 
“to have found such a beautiful place to 
live.” 

“T would give it all,” she answered with 
an intensity that seemed like hate, “for 
the ugliest house on Bellevue Avenue.” 

“But, Amelia,” I protested, “I thought 


“T know you did,” she interrupted, “ev- 
ery one thinks Iloveit. And so they shall 
until I am able to go back—if ever I am.” 

“T hate this country,’”” she went on. 
“Tts sadness depresses me; and its gaie- 
ties are even worse. Oh, this thing they 
call society here, where no one knows who 
any one is, or else they know too well. 
They called me Bohemian in Newport, 
and so I thought myself; but I long for 
their ordered way of living and the people 
who don’t have to be explained.” 
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“But why not then go back?” 

“Because I haven’t the money. I said 
I would exchange this for the ugliest 
house on Bellevue Avenue, and so I 
would; but I would not go back to live 
meanly, and to accept hospitality that 
every one knew I could never repay. Be- 
sides, I can’t economize. I don’t know 
how. Why, even here where everything 
is so cheap, I am in debt.” 

For all her selfishness I felt a little sorry 
for Amelia. She had been born to a great 
position and apparently secure in the 
means to maintain it, and to this extent 
life had cheated her. But her next words 
turned my sympathy in another direc- 
tion. 

“Tf that silly girl of mine”—she fairly 
hissed the words—‘ would marry as I 
want her to——” 

“How do you want her to?” I asked 
coldly. 

“Why, Niles, of course. He’s mad 
about her, and the best chance she ever 
had.” 

“Tsn’t he a bit old?” 

“Only forty-three,” she snapped, “and 
he has more money than you would be- 
lieve was in the world. He asked my per- 
mission to address Elinor a week ago, and 
told me something of his affairs. It seems 
he has enormous estates in the Argentine, 
and owns the largest ice company there 
as well. I asked him how much land he 
held, and he said he thought it was about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand acres 
of grazing-land, pampas, I believe they’re 
called. I don’t suppose a pampa is worth 
much, but still . . .” 

She paused, and then continued: “And 
Elinor seems to hate the sight of him. 
She avoids him obviously, positively 
rudely, and disappears all day with that 
impudent Bellinger boy.” 

“But why do you let him stay here?” 
I asked. 

“T can’t help it,” said Amelia, in a fury 
of impotence. “His aunt is my dearest 
friend in Newport and one of my few re- 
maining links with the place, and she 
adores him. Elinor asked him down for 
a week, and though I told her what I 
thought of her, I can’t turn him out. He 
sees the situation and delights in it.” 

“Do you think Elinor is really in love 
with him?” 
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“T am sure of it. She has been insep- 
arable from him all her life, and never 
seems to tire of his company.” 

“Well, then, my dear Amelia, why not 
accept what you can’t prevent?” 

“T won’t accept him. He has no 
money, no prospects, and no ability to 
make any. If Elinor marries him, my 
last chance is gone.” 

Once again she seemed pitiable in her 
desperation, though her selfishness knew 
no pity. I raised my hand in a gesture 
that asked what will you? 

“Will you talk to Elinor?” asked her 
mother. “She likes and trusts you, and 
you may at least find out how things 
stand.” 

“That I will do,” I agreed, “but I will 
not try to influence her to marry Niles, 
for I think it would mean her eternal 
unhappiness.” 

It was not long before I got my chance 
to talk to Elinor, for she sought it herself. 
It was that night after dinner; a dinner 
that began badly from a sense of strain 
and was at first just saved by Larry’s 
bland ebullience. But presently an anec- 
dote of his about Zuloaga started Niles on 
a discussion of Spanish art and letters, a 
subject in which I had taken no little 
interest, but in which he soon proved him- 
self my master. As we discussed the rise, 
decline, and more particularly the un- 
expected recent renaissance of artistic 
life in a country that was politically and 
educationally at its lowest ebb, Larry 
beyond his depth fell silent; but Elinor, 
always keen for fresh fields of knowledge, 
forgot her detestation of Niles to hurl ques- 
tion after eager question at him, which he 
answered with an erudition that was dis- 
sembled by his colloquial phrases and 
his manner of constantly turning to me 
for confirmation. We sat long at table, 
for Mrs. Nixon, herself interested, was 
doubly unwilling to make an interruption 
which would send Elinor back into her 
shell of reserve. At last, however, we left 
the tapestried dining-room, and I found 
myself guided by a gentle pressure of 
Elinor’s arm through the wide door of 
the chateau. She was silent now and 
troubled, as we strolled around the toy 
moat in which the traditional carp 
moved darkly sinister beneath the silver 
surface of moonlit water, like the dark 
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thoughts that shadowed the clear surface 
of her eyes. 

“Why so silent ?”’ I asked at last. 

“You know,” she said, and I gave a 
little pressure to the slender arm in mine 
to show that I did, and sympathized. 

“Tt’s hateful,” she said, “and so vul- 

ar.” 

“But done by the best people,” I re- 
minded her. 

“T don’t care,”’ she answered, her voice 
trembling. “It’s dishonorable; or would 
be if it were not so obvious. Niles must 
know mamma just wants me to marry 
him because he’s so rich; and yet he keeps 
on, though he must see I hate him.” 

“Do you truly hate him?” I asked. 

“Don’t I show that I do?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Yes,” I answered, “except that for 
just a little while to-night——” 

“To-night I was interested—and for- 
got,” she answered. “He did talk well. 
But how can a decent man persist in try- 
ing to marry a girl against her will? Why 
should he want me? It can’t be because 
he loves me.” 

“Tt might be the obstinacy of love,” I 
said, “but more likely it’s because he 
isn’t a decent man.” 

“And yet,” answered Elinor oddly, “I 
rather think he is.” 

We let him rest at that, and stood 
silent for a moment looking across the 
valley that was clouded silver in the 
moonlight. Then I asked the question 
that bothered Amelia most. 

“Do you love Larry Bellinger?” 

“T have always been fond of Larry,” 
she answered, “and I always shall be.” 


III 


PETER NILES, as I have inferred, was 
of mixed Spanish and English descent, 
but in the spending of his money he was 
pure South American; that is to say, quite 
horribly ostentatious, without the faintest 
idea that he was exhibiting bad taste. 
During the next few days I found that 
while he stayed with Mrs. Nixon his 
Rolls—it could have been no other make 
—came down from Paris every morning 
with some fresh offering for his hostess. 
Now it was a big hamper of the rarest 
and, therefore, the most expensive fruit; 


now a great salmon, shipped direct in ice 
from Norway; or an enormous basket of 
strange orchids that looked like painted 
girls among simpler flowers from the 
gardens of Belle Fontaine. Everything, 
as in Chesterton’s account of Mr. Noah’s 
ostrich farm, was on the largest scale. 

“T do wish,” Elinor whispered to me 
one morning after the arrival of the huge 
car with another extravagant gift, “that 
he wouldn’t act so like a millionaire. It’s 
oppressive.” 

She never would take any of the things 
he pressed upon her, though in the selec- 
tion of at least one offering he showed 
unexpected taste. It was a priceless 
Sévres shepherdess that in a quaint but 
unmistakable fashion resembled Elinor. 

I thought she seemed ungracious when 
she refused it, but Niles’s face failed to 
betray his disappointment. “Then I 
shall keep it myself,’’ he said, “to remind 
me of you.” 

“Wasn’t that unnecessary?” I asked 
her, as he left us. 

“Tt was hateful of me,” she answered, 
“but I can’t encourage him the least bit 
or he would drown me in his golden 
shower.” 

Two or three days after I arrived we 
went to see the Argentines play polo on a 
field near Paris. Niles went ahead alone 
in his limousine, with his valet on the 
box with the chauffeur, and great bundles 
of polo mallets protruding from every 
window. Elinor, Amelia, Larry, and my- 
self followed in my car. 

Larry, in spite of his hostess’s obvious 
annoyance, had some little fun to make 
of the Duke of Las Pampas, as he called 
the Argentine; and after we reached the 
field he and Elinor got a regular fit of the 
giggles over the Duke’s polo establish- 
ment. It was a little overpowering. 

At the far end of the field were three 
huge motor pony vans painted in the 
purple and gold that were the Argentines’ 
colors, and with the monogram P. N. in 
gold on their sides. As he mounted the 
entire team, each of the twenty-four 
perfect ponies had a blanket that carried 
out this motif, and each had a purple 
martingale after the Indian fashion. 
Among the crowd of grooms were several 
Indian syces, and their gold turbans and 
low salaams were certainly a bit on the 
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theatrical side. Another thing; Niles 
followed a practice common in England, 
but little seen in America, of stopping at 
the end of each period just where play 
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came the incarnation of fierce, fearless 
energy. For five long chukkers he played 
a desperate defensive game against a 
strong American team (also on their way 
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“Then I shall keep it myself,”’ he said, “to remind me of you.”—Page 340. 


ended, and sitting down on the grass in 
mid-field he would wait for a groom to 
run out leading a fresh pony, instead of 
riding in as did the others. 

But the man could play polo; even the 
scornful Larry admitted that. Once 
mounted, he who had been so languid be- 





to England) with little help from his team- 
mates, who seemed unable to find their 
stride. It was the first real game they had 
played in Europe and they were all anx- 
ious, perhaps too anxious, to win. They 
missed easy shots and got tangled up 
with each other, while the American team, 
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functioning as smoothly as an airplane 
engine, sent the ball in long diagonals from 
one to another across the rich green turf. 

So, in spite of Niles’s long defensive 
backhanders and reckless riding off, the 
score at the end of those five chukkers 
was five to one against his hopes. 

At the beginning of the sixth, last 
period but one, there came a change. 
Suddenly, as a team sometimes will, the 
Argentines found their form, and, though 
the American machine still worked per- 
fectly, it made no headway, while a goal 
was recorded for the purple and gold. 

The last period began with a quick 
lucky goal for the Argentines, and after 
four minutes of desperate play another, 
well earned. As the teams met again in 
the centre of the field it was evident that 
the eight players were in that state of 
splendid frenzy when life itself seems a 
small sacrifice for victory, and men play 
better than they know how. 

The ponies, too, seemed inspired as they 
raced and wheeled, and braced themselves 
for the shock of riding off. Up and down 
the long field, bright in the golden sunlight 
of late afternoon, flew the ball in high arcs 
or long low drives. Across it, mingling 
with the pounding of hoofs and the clear 
crack of mallet on ball, came the staccato 
crackle of Spanish, like machine-guns, 
and the big-calibre roar of the American 
captain. His team was fighting now 
mostly under their own goals, and at last 
in one desperate skirmish the ball seemed 
between the posts. An American reached 
it too late to hit, but in time to deflect it 
for a safety. 

With only a few seconds to play, a ball 
was dropped on the sixty-yard line and 
Niles rode back to make his try for goal. 
There seemed not a sound in all the little 
world that was encompassed by the tall 
trees which shut in the big rectangle of 
turf and its gaudy human border, as Niles 
wheeled his pony and cantered slowly 
toward the ball, whirling his mallet for 
the stroke. Came a crack and the ball 
rose whirring like a partridge over the 
heads of both teams, straight for the 
goal, only to curve suddenly to the right 
and pass outside the posts. Even the 
most ardent Americans joined in the in- 
voluntary groan that went up—even Eli- 
nor. 


The American back knocked off, but 
the ball was hardly in play before the 
bell rang and the game was over. 

“Though I don’t like him,” said Larry, 
“T am sorry Niles missed that goal.” 

“So am I,” said Elinor, and then to me 
she added: “Let’s go over and speak to 
him before we go.” 

We left Larry with Mrs. Nixon and 
walked slowly across the torn turf to the 
little group of tired men and horses at the 
Argentines’ tent. We found Niles in rugs 
and polo coats, while two servants min- 
istered to him and a third came running 
up with a long green bottle and a glass on 
a tray. 

As soon as he saw us Niles jumped up 
and came toward us. Before he quite 
reached us Elinor began to speak. “It 
was a great game,” she said to him, “and 
you were splendid.” 

“Not quite splendid enough,”’ said he 
with a rueful smile. 

“Tam sorry you had such bad luck with 
that try for goal.” 

“T sliced it,” said Niles. “It was not 
bad luck, but a bad shot.” And that was 
the English of him. 


IV 


YEs, his ostentation was the new world 
side of Niles, and his sportsmanship the 
English; and his Latin blood showed it- 
self in his attitude toward Elinor. He 
seemed to want her whether she would or 
no. At first, so she told me, he tried the 
romantic method, and did it on the whole 
very well. He was old enough to have 
learned to differentiate the sublime from 
the ridiculous in love-making, if not in his 
manner of living. When that clearly had 
failed, when Elinor made him see that it 
was hopeless, he approached her on ma- 
terialistic lines. She told me of that cu- 
rious interview a few moments after it 
happened; and she was between laughter 
and tears of indignation. 

“He tried to buy me, out and out,” she 
said. “He told me of all the beautiful 
things he had and the wonderful horses 
he would give me, that he thought was a 
nice bait. I tried to stop him, but it was 
no use. He said he knew I did not love 
him; but that he did not expect it, hardly 
even hoped for it. ‘In my country,’ he 
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said, ‘there is love before marriage only 
in fairy stories.’ I told him that if I did 
not love him before marriage, I never, 
never would afterward, but he only 
shrugged and said: ‘That is a chance I 
am willing to take. Even if you never 
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Elinor would come to me after one of 
these, white and shaken, and tell me in a 
quiet, dreary way of the terrible things 
her mother had said to her; and, apolo- 
getically, how they hurt her. She didn’t 
tell any one else, not even Larry; but of 
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But the man could play polo.—Page 341. 


loved me, you would always be loyal. 
You are a loyal person, Elinor.’ 

“T told him that I was too loyal to my- 
self to let myself in for such a thing; and 
to that he answered: ‘It would not be as 
bad as you think; and I shall not stop 
trying. I think I shall have you in the 
end.’ 

“T left him then. 

“Oh,” she said, “I can’t understand 
him wanting me like that if he loves me. 
Can you?” 

She was very near to tears, and I agreed 
that I could not understand. 

The next day Mrs. Nixon asked her if 
Niles had spoken; somehow she seemed to 
know. And when Elinor told her of the 
interview, she flew into one of her rages 
and there was a fearful row. And this 
was followed in the next few days by a 
whole series of rows. 





course Amelia’s policy drove her to be 
with him more and more, and increased 
her aversion to Niles. 

I told my cousin this and added a few 
comments on her intelligence and disposi- 
tion which she was too angry to appre- 
ciate, so we had a bit of a dust-up and I 
prepared to return to Paris. But before I 
got off, the inevitable happened. Larry 
and Elinor bolted. 

The first I heard of it Amelia came 
bursting into my bedroom at about ten 
o’clock one morning just as I was thinking 
about getting up. She was in the worst 
temper I ever hope to see, and in pretty 
negligent negligée. It took some time for 
me to arrive at what had happened. It 
seemed that Larry and Elinor had gone 
off in her Citroén with a lot of bags. 

“What do you suppose they are going 
to do?” demanded Amelia. 
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“Tt’s obvious,” I replied. 

“Have you had a hand in this?” 

“No, but I should have been delighted 
to help them if they had asked me.” 

She went out of the room on that, and 
the door crashed to. 

I dressed immediately and went down- 
stairs, leaving orders with my man to 
pack up. A rather scared butler gave me 
a bite of breakfast in the dining-room; 
and then I walked out on to the terrace 
for a last calming look at the view. Niles 
was there and came toward me as I moved 
to withdraw. 

“Good morning,” he said. “I want to 
talk to you. I have been waiting.” 

I was in a frame of mind to be rude to 
any one, and especially to him, so I an- 
swered: “I don’t.” 

“T don’t blame you,” he said, “but as 
an especial favor I ask it.”” And as I hesi- 
tated, he added: “I am not quite such a 
fool as I look, for I know that a man in my 
position must always look a fool.” 

I sat down on the parapet. “Why did 
you get yourself into this position?” I 
asked. 

“Because I love the little Elinor,” he 
answered simply. 

“Do you love her or merely want her?” 

“Oh,” he said, as though he had been 
hit, though his brown mask and keen 
eyes showed.no emotion. “You have a 
right to ask that.” He paused. “At first 
I think I only wanted her and then I be- 
gan to love her, and now—I do love her.” 

I was at a loss. “Well . . .” 

“That is useless,” he said, “but I am 
afraid I have driven her to this thing. 
Do you think she loves Bellinger?” 

“T think so,” I answered. “For I do 
not believe that Elinor would marry any 
one she did not love.” 

“That is a puzzle,” he agreed, “for I 
do not think she loves him. I talked to 
her one night frankly——”’ 

“She told me something of that talk.” 

“The part about Bellinger?” 

“ No.” 

“T asked her then if she loved Bellinger, 
and she said no. She always tells the 
truth when she is cornered, when so many 
lesser people begin to lie, and so I am 
afraid she is going to marry him because 
she hates me.” 

Though I had always disliked and 
usually distrusted this man, he seemed to 
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be sincere, and perhaps right. 
troubled. 

“What can we do?” I asked. 

“We can follow them, and if we reach 
them in time, I will explain that I am 
going away and will not bother her again, 
and you can reason with her. She trusts 
you and, if she does not love Bellinger, 
she will do as you say. That is why I have 
waited these interminable hours for you.” 

“You will look more of a fool than 
ever,” I warned him. 

“T am used to that,” he answered. 
“My car is waiting in front.” 

Five minutes later we were taking a 
short cut through the forest, the great 
Rolls driven at such speed up the narrow 
road that we seemed to move through a 
green haze. Once on the Paris road the 
speedometer went to one hundred and 
three kilometres and stayed there. 

“Our best chance is the American con- 
sulate,” I said as we raced along. 

“T agree,” he answered, and that was 
all he said until we came to the field at Le 
Bourget. Suddenly then he picked up the 
speaking-tube and shouted an order in 
Spanish. 

The car rocked and skidded and just 
made the turn into the field. 

“T thought I would see,” began Niles. 
“Oh!” In front of the departure shed of 
the English planes was a Citroén that 
looked much like Elinor’s. 

We jumped out and made inquiries. 
Yes, a young American lady and gentle- 
man had booked seats at the last moment 
on the English plane. Yes, their passports 
were in order and they said some one 
would come for the car. Yes, the plane 
had been gone about half an hour. 

“Have you an English visa?” de- 
manded Niles. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“So, praise the saints, have I,” he said, 
and ran to the booking office. I got there 
in time to hear him say: “Then I want a 
private plane.” 

“But, monsieur.” 

“T want it at once. I will pay anything 
for it.” He produced a bundle of ten- 
thousand-franc notes in his best million- 
aire manner, and for once I was thankful 
for it. I was getting more worried about 
Elinor. 

“The fastest you have,” said Niles. 
Twenty minutes later we were in the 
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air in an airplane so fast that even at six 
thousand feet, where most machines 
seem to be standing still, you could feel 
the speed. The fields and woods of France 
moved steadily beneath us; the scars of 
the trenches at Amiens that were never 
used, and off to the right, distantly, the 
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“T could get you a taxi,” suggested an 
official. 

“Too slow. How about that?” Niles 
pointed to a smart two-seater drawn up 
near a shed. 

“That is not for hire, sir, it belongs to 
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me 


“The guilty elopers are surprised by the arrival of the stern pseudo-parent and the hated rival.” —Page 346. 


devastation of those that were. Then the 
channel like the bonny blue ribbon that 
kept Johnny so long at the fair; white 
cliffs that looked no more than three feet 
high; the tiny fields of England; and in- 
credibly we were already diving to Croy- 
don. I looked at my watch; an hour and 
forty-five minutes. 

When we jumped out of our plane, the 
bus for London was leaving with the 
Paris passengers. A quick look told us 
that Elinor and Larry were not in it. 
Inquiries showed that they had been met 
by a Daimler and had been gone at least 
ten minutes. 

“We must have a car!” said Niles. 


“T’ll buy it.” 

“Sorry, sir, it’s not for sale.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand pounds for 
hy 

“That’s far more than it’s worth,” said 
the official apologetically. 

“T know it,” answered Niles. “Will 
you take it?” 

“T can’t refuse, sir.” 

“You'll have to take a check,” said 
Niles, writing one out. 

“That will be all right, but how about 
your driving license?” 

“That’s my risk. Come, Codman.” 

We got into our new car and started 
briskly for the gates. As we passed the 
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gateman, Niles called: “ Did that Daimler 
take the road to London?” 

“No, sir,” bawled the man, and we 
stopped hastily. 

“Where did it head for?” 

“Well, sir, the gentleman asked me 
where they could get something to eat, 
and I directed them to the Blue Dragon. 
A lovely old tavern, sir, about a mile 
toward the south and then half a mile 
down a lane to the left. Sign’s at the 
beginning of the lane.” 

“Thank you,” said Niles, and I was 
flung against the back of the seat. 

We did the mile up the main road in 
little or nothing flat, and at the sign of 
the Blue Dragon turned down a country 
lane. Here we must go slower, and for 
all my excitement I had time to feel the 
welcome of the friendly English country- 
side; that welcome made of climbing- 
roses and the dear uneconomic thatched 
roofs, and a clear and tiny river that 
spiralled through the little fields. 

We drove straight into the small court- 
yard of the inn, our car nearly filling it. 
Mine host came to the door to welcome 
us, as sometimes in that changeless coun- 
try mine host still does. But Niles had 
spotted the Daimler at the stables, and 
brushing him aside strode into the shad- 
owy oak-beamed tap-room. There was 
no one there but a couple of yokels, and 
we hurried across to a door that, open- 
ing, showed us a sunny sitting-room with 
latticed windows overhung with roses. 
A table spread for luncheon was close to 
one of these, and at it sat Elinor and 
Larry. 

They did not move as we came in, but 
sat quite still, Larry surprised and angry, 
Elinor at first frightened, and then, as 
she saw me, with a spark of mischievous 
laughter in each of her deep-blue eyes. 
She was the first to speak. 

“The guilty elopers,” she said, “are 
surprised by the arrival of the stern 
pseudo-parent and the hated rival.” 

I laughed and so did Larry, but Niles 
was in too impetuous a temper to stop for 
a joke. 

“T am no one’s rival,” he said, “and I 
have come to tell you that, Elinor.” 

“Tf you had mentioned it yesterday—” 
she said. 

“Then, it is as I feared, you do not love 


Larry. You are running away to marry 
him because you hate me.” 

Elinor looked suddenly from him to 
Larry with eyes that were now wistful. 

“You are right,” she said, “I do not 
love Larry as I should like to; and I have 
just been telling him how sorry I am. 
But I did not run away to marry him. I 
am running away to America, and he is 
going to put me on the train for Liverpool 
to-night. There is a boat from there to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt is bad enough,” said Niles. “I may 
not have driven you into a silly mar- 
riage””—I thought Larry was going to hit 
him—‘“ but I have driven you from your 
home. Iamsorry. If you will go back, I 
promise never to come there again.” 

“But why did you persist so long?” 
asked Elinor, as twice she had asked me. 

“Because I saw that, though you did 
not love me, you were unhappy; that 
your mother would try to marry you to 
every rich man who came along, and so if 
it was not I, it would be another. I 
wanted at least to protect you, and with 
the fatuity of one who loves—and I do 
truly love you, Elinor—I hoped for the 
impossible.” 

He paused. No one spoke, but I silently 
grasped the inside handle of the door lest 
any one interrupt us. 

Seeing that none of us had anything to 
say, Niles went on. “I might have known 
it was impossible,” he said. “It was the 
old story of Beauty and the Beast, only 
no amount of kissing would ever turn me 
into a fairy prince. I had only my money 
to offer you, and I should have known it 
was not enough.” 

“Tt was too much,” said Elinor. 

“Oh, don’t you see it’s your damned 
old money that makes the thing so im- 
possible ?” said Elinor with tears of vexa- 
tion in her eyes. “ You’re not so ugly, and 
if you don’t look like a fairy prince, you 
ride like one. But suppose I had let 
myself go and had loved you. Can’t 
you see mamma gloating? Can’t you see 
every one gloating and sniggering, and 
saying how sensible it was?” She was 
openly crying now, and Niles took a step 
toward her. 

“You do love me,” he said. 

She looked straight at him, her eyes 
brilliant. “I might have,” she answered. 
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That stopped him. He stood looking 
at her, and still his brown mask of a face 
showed no emotion, though his eyes were 
as brilliant as hers. “It is traditionally 
difficult,” he said, “for a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“But, Elinor,” he said, “I loved you 
enough to be willing to appear a fool in 
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every one’s eyes, including my own; can’t 
you love me enough to risk seeming sensi- 
ble?” 

There was no smile on his face as he 
said it, but Elinor laughed, and her 
laughter had a very tender sound. ‘‘ Dear 
Peter,” she said, “I’ve tried not to be 
sensible, but I can’t seem to help it.” 
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@)E have in the last gen- 
eration grown ac- 
customed to think of 
the United States asa 
melting-pot, in which 
there is going on be- 
fore our eyes the 
greatest experiment 
in the fusion and amalgamation of racial 
types in the world’s history. We are con- 
scious, also, of the many practical prob- 
lems raised by the contrasts in racial and 
national ideals and behavior among the 
multitude of immigrants who have come 
to our shores. We are beginning to realize 
the complexity and wide significance of 
the purely cultural phenomena involved. 
For just as on the purely physical or racial 
side the fusion and modification occurring 
are on ascale surpassing any that has taken 
place before, leading perhaps to the devel- 
opment of a new racial type, so on an un- 
precedented scale a vast experiment in the 
blending and building of culture is under 
way. 

But the significance to the student of 
civilization of the process going on in the 
United States is not confined to the racial 
aspect, with all its conflict of ideals, im- 
portant though it be. For the remarkable, 
the essentially unique, character of the 
phenomenon before us lies, I believe, in 
the fact that not one but all the primary 
factors on which the growth of civilization 
depends are here active with an intensity 
and on a scale of which we have no pre- 
vious record. In the following pages I 








shall endeavor to outline briefly the rea- 
sons for this belief, and to discuss certain 
associated and significant features of the 
development of modern Eur-American 
culture in general, which present at first 
sight some menacing aspects. 
Civilization, or culture—to use the term 
employed by anthropologists, in its origin 
and growth rests on three main factors: 
environment, diffusion, and that complex 
of ability, temperament, and habit of 
mind which gives to every tribal, national, 
or racial group its characteristic individu- 
ality. Environment, the first of these fac- 
tors, plays in the origin and growth of cul- 
ture a dual réle. On the one hand it 
imposes restrictions tending to prevent 
the development of certain traits or ele- 
ments of culture, and on the other offers 
definite opportunities which a people may 
utilize if they are able. A desert habitat, 
for example, obviously prohibits the use 
of boats or canoes, and tends by the scar- 
city of food-supplies, and the consequent 
necessary scattering of a barbarous popu- 
lation in small units, to prevent the 
growth of strongly centralized govern- 
ment. On the other hand an area of fertile 
soil and favorable climate, or one possess- 
ing readily accessible supplies of iron or 
other ores, provides an opportunity for 
the development of agriculture or metal- 
lurgy. The opportunities offered by en- 
vironment are taken advantage of in the 
first instance by discovery or invention, 
giving rise to a series of cultural traits 
which are more or less clearly correlated 
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with the environment. An extreme illus- 
tration of this would be the invention of 
the snow-house by the Eskimo, a trait 
which obviously is intimately related to 
an arctic habitat. Environment also 
serves often very powerfully to mould and 
modify the culture of an immigrant peo- 
ple, coming with a civilization ready-made 
elsewhere. For the new environment 
tends to foster some and repress others of 
the traits which make up the culture of 
the immigrants, and thus exerts a selective 
action. 

While environment thus tends to origi- 
nate, develop, and subtly mould the traits 
of which any culture is composed, and 
may be said to form the basis or warp of 
the cultural fabric, diffusion or the bor- 
rowing and adoption of cultural traits, 
forms as it were the weft. It brings to a 
given people exotic elements of culture, 
arising in and originally correlated with 
some other environment. Thus the use of 
the horse as a domestic animal has been 
diffused widely over the world, from the 
apparent centre of origin of the trait in 
central Asia. One may trace the diffusion 
of a vast number of such traits, some like 
the use of the horse, the plough, or printing 
being elements of what the anthropol- 
ogists call “material” culture, while oth- 
ers are primarily social or religious in 
character, such as the spread of secret- 
society organizations, or of Buddhism, 
Islam, or Christianity. Environment 
forms, as has been said, the warp of the 
fabric of culture whereas diffusion sup- 
plies the weft; the warp gives to the prod- 
uct its strength and in large measure its 
permanence, the weft gives it its richness. 
The warp, moreover, is static and fixed 
more or less firmly to the environment, 
whereas the weft is dynamic and mobile. 

In the growth of culture diffusion is a 
process of enormous significance. By its 
means the discoveries and inventions 
made by one people come, in time, to be 
shared by many, and cultural traits origi- 
nating in a single area may thus be dis- 
seminated far and wide over the world. 
It is mainly through diffusion also that 
the continuity of culture is preserved, for 
by intrusting a new discovery or inven- 
tion to many hands, its survival is assured, 
so that only rarely is any vital trait ever 
lost. 
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In the process of diffusion, however, 
cultural traits are subject on the one hand 
to the moulding influences of environ- 
ment, and on the other to the action of the 
national or racial psychology of the bor- 
rowing people. The importance of this 
racial factor is undeniably great. It com- 
prises, as has been said above, those vary- 
ing characteristics of ability, tempera- 
ment, and behavior peculiar to every 
tribal, national, or racial group. That 
there are real differences between peoples 
in ability, just as there are between indi- 
viduals, may be said to be amply demon- 
strated. These differences are, in the 
main, however, in degree only and not in 
kind, and amount practically to the pres- 
ence of a higher percentage of genius in 
one group as compared with another. 
Now these differences serve, with the con- 
trasts in temperament and habit of mind, 
to determine very largely both the extent 
to which advantage is taken of the oppor- 
tunities offered by environment, and the 
freedom with which diffused traits are 
adopted. 

To this factor is also due another very 
important aspect of culture growth, the 
so-called culture-pattern. By this is 
meant that pattern of thought and be- 
havior which is the outcome of the group’s 
ability, temperament, and psychology, 
and which adapts and moulds to its form 
the various diffused traits which the peo- 
ple may adopt, thus adding its influence 
to that exerted by environment. We may 
see an example of the action of this factor 
in the contrast between the cultures of 
Korea and Japan, for, although both 
peoples were quite closely allied, lived in 
proximity, and were each influenced pro- 
foundly by Chinese culture, they adopted 
the latter in varying proportion and de- 
gree, and moulded it in different fashion 
to suit their individual needs and culture 
patterns. If environment, as has been 
suggested, provides the warp of culture 
and diffusion the weft, it is this third fac- 
tor which determines the character of its 
design. 

Now that we have briefly outlined the 
function of the three factors of environ- 
ment, diffusion, and group psychology 
upon which the origin and growth of civ- 
ilization depend, we may return to our 
primary topic, that of the phenomenon 

















presented by our own American culture, 
and see in what an unusual fashion these 
factors are there concerned. 

The majority of the colonists who were 
responsible for the settlement of the 
United States, and the great bulk of the 
immigrants who came hither down to the 
early portion of the nineteenth century, 
were of British origin. They brought with 
them that form of western European cul- 
ture which had grown up in Britain, and 
which was the product of the interaction 
of that environment with the peculiar 
abilities, temperament, and habit of mind 
of its people, but also comprised a mass of 
cultural traits derived by diffusion from 
other peoples of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean world. This civilization, the prod- 
uct of long centuries of complex growth in 
a limited area, was thus abruptly trans- 
planted into a wholly new environment, 
or rather series of environments. For the 
vast territory over which the colonists 
spread provided not one but many widely 
varying types of habitat. The rugged hills 
and forests of New England differed from 
the subtropical regions along the Gulf, 
the fertile prairies were contrasted with 
the subarid Southwest, while on the 
Pacific coast California and the humid 
region about Puget Sound presented dif- 
ferences no less marked. Never before in 
history, I believe, do we find a culture so 
suddenly subjected to such an amazingly 
varied series of new conditions. The 
Anglo-Saxon type of culture which the 
settlers brought with them, came thus 
under the influence of these varied hab- 
itats, and the process of modificgtion, 
adjustment, and new growth began.\ The 
common factors which were present 
throughout, the national unity which was 
achieved, and the increasing freedom of 
communication, have preserved a certain 
uniformity in the whole product, so that 
we recognize clearly a distinct American 
type of culture as having evolved, Yet no 
less certainly are regional forms of that 
culture taking shape before our eyes, types 
growing out of the special restrictions and 
opportunities offered by the different sec- 
tions of the country. A vast experiment 
in the influence of environment is there- 
fore going on, of the significance of which 
we as yet are only dimly conscious, an ex- 
periment in which, from a single parent 
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culture, not one but a whole series of new 
cultures are being born. The process is 
nothing new, for it has been active 
throughout the history of the human race 
and has been responsible in large measure 
for the myriad cultures found throughout 
the world; it is only occurring here on a 
scale probably never before approached. 
Although, however, the influence of en- 
vironment in developing new forms of cul- 
ture is, as a factor, as old as the race, its 
potency in the present instance is in many 
ways less than in the past. For one of the 
striking features of modern civilization is 
the extent to which it is able to override 
~ and become independent 
of it. 

The new environments into which the 
culture of our ancestors was transplanted 
have, however, not only modified it but 
have stimulated the inventive faculties, 
so that a wealth of new inventions and 
discoveries has come into being. These 
have enormously strengthened and com- 
plicated the culture, and in part at least 
have been correlated with the environ- 
ment, as is so often the case in the simpler 
inventions of savage folk. Thus much of 
our elaborate harvesting and agricultural 
machinery has been invented for and 
adapted to the great size and special char- 
acter of our Western farms, and would be 
ill-fitted for use in New England or in 
Britain. 

If environment has thus played and is 
playing so striking a part in the growth 
and strengthening of American civiliza- 
tion, diffusion has done and is doing little 
less for its enrichment. For with the tre- 
mendous increase in the facilities for com- 
munication which modern civilization af- 
fords, has come intercourse with other 
peoples which is literally world-wide. In 
part through direct contacts, in part 
through the medium of the spoken and 
printed word, and now through the great 
development of the screen and radio, the 
products and inventions, the thoughts 
and cultural experiences, of all peoples 
throughout all history are at our disposal 
to utilize if we will. Never before have 
the opportunities for diffusion been so 
extraordinary, or the rapidity of dissemi- 
nation so great, and nowhere probably 
in the world to-day are all the means of 
diffusion so intensively at work as here. 
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So, as the stimuli due to new environment 
have led to a vast increase in the basic or 
warp elements of our culture which give 
it its strength, the swiftly moving shuttles 
of diffusion are making an unparalleled 
profusion of exotic factors available from 
which to supply the richness of its weft. 
To return again to the racial factor with 
,which we started, we note that whereas 
the early colonists and immigrants had 
but a single pattern by which to create 
and form the newly evolving culture, the 
immigration of the last century has com- 
pletely changed the situation. For Irish, 
Scandinavian, and Teuton, French, Ital- 
ian, and Slav, together with the host of 
lesser breeds that have poured into the 
country in an endless stream, each brought 
with them their own peculiar abilities, 
temperaments, and culture-patterns to 
contribute to the common enterprise. 
Both the numbers of the immigrants and 
their racial and national variety are with- 
out a parallel in history. These differences 
in ideals and in behavior of the newer ele- 
ments in our population have recently 
forced themselves on our attention, and, 
jealous lest our own ideals and culture- 
pattern should suffer, we are exerting our- 
selves to try to mould the newcomers to 
our traditional forms, in other words to 
Americanize them. To some extent we 
shall undoubtedly succeed in this, but be- 
low the veneer which Americanization ac- 
tivities may supply, and beneath the out- 
ward observance of American customs, 
the multicolored national and racial char- 
acteristics will inevitably remain, to add 
variety and greater charm to our evolving 
civilization. There are some who, with an 
unjustified faith in the supposed absolute 
superiority of “ Nordic” ability, tempera- 
ment, and culture-pattern, deplore the 
passing of the old order, and who see, in 
this inevitable infusion of exotic ideals, a 
peril which they dread. Yet unbiassed 
judgment cannot but welcome many of 
the new features brought by these other 
national and racial groups, and cannot 
fail to recognize that they will greatly add 
to the complex civilization which is grow- 
ing before our eyes. 
From what has been said we may see, 
I think, how significant and in many ways 
how unique is the colossal experiment in 
culture taking place in the United States 


to-day, an experiment in which the influ- 
ences of environment, of diffusion, and of 
racial and national temperament and cul- 
ture-patterns are involved with an inten- 
sity hitherto unparalleled. Yet, striking 
as the spectacle is, it is only a part of the 
much greater phenomenon of the trans- 
planting of western European culture al- 
most throughout the world. For this 
same British type of civilization has been 
transplanted not only in the United 
States but in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa as well. And, 
just as in the first case this original cul- 
ture has undergone and is undergoing 
surprising changes, so in each of the other 
areas far-reaching modifications and new 
growths are taking place. In each, how- 
ever, the factors of environment, diffusion, 
and race are so differently involved that 
the resulting lines of development are 
widely variant. Yet in none, I believe, 
are all so intensely active as in the United 
States. 

These absorbingly interesting experi- 
ments in the building of cultures are, 
however, not the only ones in which the 
observer may watch the differential de- 
velopment of a single cultural type ex- 
posed to widely varying conditions. A 
parallel case of great interest is afforded 
by the transplantation of another form of 
western European culture, the Iberian, in 
the New World. From Mexico to Cape 
Horn the culture of Spain and Portugal 
was introduced by conquerors and col- 
onists in the sixteenth century, and, under 
very varied conditions as to environment, 
diffusion, and racial mixture, it has devel- 
oped a series of divergent cultures that 
are as significant to the student as those 
derived from Anglo-Saxon models. In any 
study of the problems and processes of the 
growth of civilization, these two examples 
of cultural transplantation on a colossal 
scale are of extraordinary interest, and the 
contrasts and parallels which the Iberian 
case presents in relation to the Anglo- 
Saxon offer a fascinating field for investi- 
gation. It is only possible here to suggest 
the significance of such a study, and to 
note that it brings out in striking fashion 
the reality and importance of the national 
and racial factor in culture-growth. 

Wide as is the scope of the problems 
just suggested, and vast as is the area in- 
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volved, we are still dealing, after all, with 
but one aspect of the still wider phenome- 
non of the general diffusion of Eur- 
American culture over the entire world, 
and the still broader questions to which 
this fact gives rise. For, quite apart from 
the great colonization experiments which 
we have been discussing, modern Eur- 
American culture or its products have in 
the last century penetrated in some degree 
among all peoples. One of the broader 
questions growing out of this world-wide 
spread of our culture arises from the dual 
character of the effects of diffusion. As 
has been already stated, diffusion acts to 
preserve cultural traits, so that to its op- 
eration much of the continuity of culture 
is due. But if diffusion thus plays the 
part of Vishnu as the Preserver, it has also 
the réle of Siva as the Destroyer, for it 
destroys by the replacing of one cultural 
trait, or even whole culture, by another. 
The process is familiar enough in history, 
where one great civilization after another 
has diffused itself, peaceably or by con- 
quest, more or less widely over its neigh- 
bors. Only rarely, however, does such 
diffusion wholly destroy or replace the 
older culture of the peoples thus absorbed 
in the newer and generally higher civili- 
zation. The material culture may be vir- 
tually transformed, the social and re- 
ligious life be profoundly affected, but 
there survives always a considerable re- 
siduum of the former modes of life and 
thought, to give the resulting culture a 
distinctly local hue. In this process again, 
of course, environment and national or 
racial habit of mind play their part, subtly 
moulding and selecting, and ultimately 
shaping, a culture differing as well from 
the old as the new. Yet, as a result there 
is nevertheless a reduction in cultural 
variety. The former clear-cut differences 
and contrasts are somewhat levelled, the 
picture becomes a little blurred, the color 
values toned down. 

The most striking and tremendous ex- 
ample of this process is that of the dif- 
fusion of Eur-American culture to which 
we have just referred. Where colonization 
has occurred on a large scale the new cul- 
ture has largely destroyed and supplanted 
the old; where it has penetrated chiefly 
along the lines of commerce, or as a result 
of missionary activities, its effects, though 
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less drastic, have been none the less sure. 
The manifold cultures of the western 
hemisphere, slowly evolved through mil- 
lennia in isolation from those of the Old 
World, and culminating in the civilizations 
of Middle America and Peru, have been 
destroyed or completely transformed. 
The only exceptions are to be found 
among a few amazingly conservative 
groups, such as the Pueblo Indians of the 
Southwest, or the scattered primitive 
tribes isolated in the remoter parts of 
South America. The lowly but strikingly 
characteristic culture of the Australian 
natives has been wiped out, and a whole 
continent integrally incorporated into a 
new cultural world. It is a commonplace 
how universally elsewhere our civilization 
has reached even the remotest peoples in 
some degree, breaking down little by little 
their native cultures, modifying their 
ways of life and thought, and taking from 
them something that was theirs of indi- 
viduality. We believe that what has per- 
ished, what is changing, is replaced by 
something better and higher; that what 
we are witnessing is a phenomenon for 
which we should be profoundly thankful. 
The Australian Commonwealth is surely 
of far greater value to the world than a 
continent sparsely peopled by primitive 
savages. This is as unquestionably true 
as the process is inevitable; yet one cannot 
but feel a certain regret that so much of 
the colorful variety in culture, which ex- 
isted so recently, has passed and is 
doomed to pass away. One cannot help 
feeling a slightly wistful longing for the 
old pageantry and romance which are be- 
ing ruthlessly eliminated from our increas- 
ingly standardized life. It may, indeed, 
be convenient and an evidence of the 
world’s progress, to be able to buy one’s 
accustomed brand of safety-razor blades 
in Samarcand or Assouan, in Fiji or Cuzco, 
as easily as in New York, but the fact 
takes something of the flavor and bouquet 
out of life! 

There are, however, other significant 
aspects besides this of the triumphant 
spread of a culture which threatens, for 
the first time in the world’s history, to 
become a world-culture, embracing or at 
least influencing in some degree all peo- 
ples in all lands. For what is happening is 
that on a scale quite unprecedented a 
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type of culture developed in the main in 
one environment (that of western Europe) 
is spreading into every kind of environ- 
ment, from the arctic to the tropics, from 
the stark deserts of the Sahara to the 
languorous strands and scented valleys of 
the South Seas. In marvellous fashion 
this culture, as already pointed out, shows 
itself able to dominate environment, to 
build a Kalgoorlie in the heart of a pitiless 
desert, or carry the luxuries and sanita- 
tion of New York into the feverish jungles 
of Panama. By sheer force of determina- 
tion, invention, and mechanical skill we 
may now largely override the barriers 
which environment has hitherto imposed, 
and ‘are thus increasingly able to free our- 
selves from those environmental urges 
which in the past have served to develop 
local cultural types, whose strength and 
permanence have in large measure rested 
upon that very accord between culture 
and environment that we are increasingly 
free to disregard. Further, the very ease 
and rapidity of communication, the ex- 
tensive migrations, and the multiplicity 
of contacts that have enabled our Eur- 
American culture to diffuse so widely, 
have likewise served, as previously 
pointed out, to bring to us a myriad traits 
from every corner of the world and every 
culture, enriching our whole civilization 
with a wealth which is incomparable. 

All this is trite enough, but one cannot 
help but wonder whether perhaps this 
marvellous domination of environment is 
not accomplished at a price; whether the 
unprecedented richness of our civilization 
may not, after all, contain a menace. 
For if the strength of culture lies largely 
in its warp, in those traits arising through 
reaction to the environment, are we not 
weakening our civilization perhaps un- 
duly by just so much as we free ourselves 
from this control? And may we not, by 
over-enrichment of the weft, sacrifice 
clarity and beauty of pattern for a mere 
surface iridescence? There is indeed a 
certain danger here, and a menace which 
might be more grave were it not for two 
facts of importance. 

The first is that, phenomenal as has 
been the spread and enrichment of Eur- 
American culture during the last centu- 
ries, it has been accompanied, as previously 
noted, by a parallel and equally amazing 


development of invention. The fabric of 
culture has thus been strengthened even 
as it was being extended and enriched, but 
strengthened, be it observed, in a fashion 
relatively new. For the countless inven- 
tions, great and small, have been in large 
measure of a type dependent on universal 
rather than on local factors. The marvels 
of steam, electricity, and chemistry are 
not tied to any special environment; we 
can build and use railroads and steam- 
ships, set up telephones and radio, or 
manufacture dynamite or automobiles 
almost anywhere, if we wish. We are thus 
not only counteracting an unprecedented 
spread into strange environments by a 
parallel amount of invention, but these 
inventions, being largely independent of 
environment, serve not only to strengthen 
the fabric of our culture wherever it may 
extend, but also, by virtue of the very 
universality of the factors involved, tend 
to make that culture more and more a 
true world-culture. 

The second fact is that, in spite of the 
extent to which our modern civilization is 
able to free itself from environmental con- 
trol, it is far from having escaped com- 
pletely from its influence. In common 
with all its humbler predecessors it is 
being slowly but surely modified by local 
conditions as well as by national and 
racial differences, as has already been 
noted. In other words, it is stretching new 
warps fixed to the local environments, 
which constantly add to its strength. 

We may look forward thus with con- 
fidence to the rise of new and striking 
variants of our present-day culture, as a 
result of its world-wide spread. Yet these 
cultures of the future will differ, in one re- 
spect at least, from those of the past, for 
they can never be as sharply cut, as indi- 
vidual. For good or ill, privacy is becom- 
ing more and more impossible for peoples 
as it is for persons; the rapidity and vast 
range of modern means of communication 
have made impossible the degree of indi- 
viduality which in the past a culture pro- 
tected by natural or artificial isolation 
might attain. No future generation may 
hope to thrill with amazement at the 
discovery of a new culture as startlingly 
unique and strange as that of the Inca, or 
as curious and intriguing as that of Japan. 

In one sense the cycle of culture-build- 
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ing seems to have come full round. In the 
beginning of his history man spread wide- 
ly over the earth, carrying with him the 
more or less uniform and very simple cul- 
ture which marked him off as man. Little 
by little differing environments and other 
causes led to adaptations and improve- 
ments, resulting in countless local cul- 
tures, each of which gradually and in vary- 
ing degree became enriched by the process 
of diffusion, which brought exotic traits 
evolved elsewhere. From time to time, 
now here, now there, great civilizations, 
stronger and richer than their neighbors, 
arose, and by conquest and diffusion 
came to dominate great areas. Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Rome, India, and China, in 
the Old World, the Maya and Inca, in the 
New, are familiar instances of these great 
cultural empires of the past. Yet, great as 
they were, no one of them included even 
a single continent in its grasp. To-day 
our civilization is penetrating into every 
corner of the entire world. We spread, as 
did our first human ancestors, essentially 
one basic type of culture, but one incom- 
parably stronger, higher, and more com- 
plex. Yet, although thus in a sense the 
cycle may seem to repeat, there is an all- 
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important factor now present that was 
absent before. For modern civilization 
spreads, not as at first over a world empty 
of human culture, but over one filled with 
a multitude of varied cultures, some of 
which it may only influence, though 
others it may dominate or even sup- 
plant. 

We live in a three-dimensional world, 
and human culture is built in accordance 
with it. It is not linear and one-dimen- 
sional as the extreme Diffusionists would 
have it; it is not a mere two-dimensional 
surface of contrasted habitats, as the En- 
vironmentalists might be said to describe 
it. It is rather a solid structure, set firmly 
on a base whose breadth lies in the variety 
of environment which the world affords, 
and whose length is the sum of all dif- 
fusion throughout the whole of human 
history. The height to which it rises is 
varied, and is measured by that elusive 
something, compounded of intelligence, 
temperament, and genius, possessed in 
differing degree by every tribe and nation 
and race. We of to-day have builded high 
indeed, but upon a base so extensive that 
those who come after may well build far 
higher. 





Pennsylvania Settlement 
BY RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


THERE still are those who go their peaceful ways, 
To whom life never speaks in savage tone, 

Who meet with joy the early morning rays, 
Passing with gladness down the sunny days; 
Whose sunny days for cloudy days atone. 


There still are some who eat, and work, and sleep, 
For whom all questions which the troubled brain 
Strives to solve so piteously in vain 

Are quieted by patient hands that keep 

Busy with weaving garments, reaping grain. 


Rare leisure hours unquarrelling pass by, 
Consumed by these in neighborly sweet laughter; 
Unawakened the contentious cry 

For this and that or thus and so. And after 
The years have sauntered off, these gently die. 


Vor. LXXXII.—23 





College Courses 





HE various systems of 
collegiate education in 
this country have 
been under the fire of 

2 ya} criticism for some 

tL : time past, and al- 

x Se r= 4 though instructors, 

alumni, and even 

members of the various undergraduate 
bodies have all had their say regarding 
methods of instruction, he who has never 
enjoyed the benefits of a college educa- 
tion, and must perforce judge by results 
instead of methods, has yet to be heard 
from. It is as one of these uneducated 
ones that I wish to lift my voice, and I 
shall confine my remarks to the few spe- 
cial courses of study whose results are 
visible in the callings with which I have 
been associated during the greater part of 
my life. 

The main fault that I find with the col- 
legiate method of instruction in those now 
conspicuous branches of learning, play- 
writing and journalism, is that it tends to 
inspire students with hopes of fame and 
money-getting destined never to be real- 
ized, and neglects to inform them regard- 
ing the many obstacles that lie in the path 
to success. The student of law, for exam- 
ple, will acquire exhaustive information 
regarding the tricks and devices of swin- 
dlers, fraudulent bankrupts, and other 
malefactors, from financiers to yeggmen. 
The student in medicine will be taught to 
recognize the existence of disease in its 
manifold forms. 

Not so he who has taken one of the 
courses of which I propose to treat. 
These courses do not, like medicine, law, 
and finance, rest upon a solid foundation, 
but on the taste and prejudices of an illit- 
erate public that does not know its own 
mind from one day to the next. Never be- 
fore have the operations of the predatory 
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in Play-Writing 
and Journalism 


BY JAMES L. FORD 
Author of “Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop,” ““My Memories of the Early Eighties,” ete. 


classes been viewed with such tolerance 
and indifference by a public engrossed in 
pleasure or selfish money-making. And 
never before have propagandists, work- 
ing through press-agents, exerted such 
power in sinister mouldings of popular 
opinion. 

It seems to me that a college should give 
some instruction that will acquaint the 
undergraduate with present conditions of 
the demoralized world he is preparing to 
enter. 

Journalism and play-writing, which 
must appeal to current thought and opin- 
ion, have a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum of more than one of our great 
universities, and I have been told that 
even in the writing of stories and poetry, 
instruction is furtively imparted by a sys- 
tem of so-called “ home-study” that bears 
a suspicious resemblance to that great 
atomizer of superficial knowledge, the cor- 
respondence school. 

Some years ago a newspaper proprietor 
of great renown and commensurate talent 
endowed with liberal hand a now famous 
College of Journalism, and very recently 
a gift of a million dollars made possible the 
course in play-writing, to-day a conspicu- 
ous feature of the curriculum of one of 
our greatest universities. 

As all roads are said to lead to Rome, 
so do the courses I have indicated lead to 
the theatre, and they are presented to ar- 
dent youth in such fascinating colors as to 
share with money-getting the goal on 
which the eyes of the younger generation 
are firmly fixed. It was not thus in 
my early days, when very few of us re- 
garded the playhouse as anything but a 
source of entertainment, and when the de- 
sire to write plays or dramatic criticism 
was not the wide-spread craze it became 
when electricity began to light up Broad- 
way with its baneful glow. Play-writing 
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was then a serious matter, a craft under- 
stood only by a few experts, and school- 
boys were not led to believe that it could 
be mastered by any youth, no matter how 
inexperienced and ignorant of the world, 
who could follow the rules laid down for 
him by a college course. But the nightly 
display on Broadway and in the streets 
of the contiguous “roaring forties” has 
changed all that. 

I deplore the growing popularity of the 
play-writing course, not because I cherish 
any of the absurd prejudices against an 
ancient and honorable calling which break 
out now and then from sensational pul- 
pits, but because the whole theatrical pro- 
fession is so hopelessly overcrowded that 
it is hard for a newcomer, whether actor 
or playwright, to get a look in. 

The common belief is that the writing 
of plays is the most lucrative of all profes- 
sions, yet I have estimated as carefully as 
possible the earnings of our dramatists, 
near dramatists, and far dramatists, and 
have found the average to be less than ten 
dollars a year. But despite these depress- 
ing conditions, every graduation day 
sends its hordes of hopeful young dra- 
matic students to swell the numbers, clus- 
tered like moths about the bright lights of 
the theatrical district. In this great mob 
are persons of every class. 

The rush from the college gates to the 
bright lights of Broadway continues with 
unabated vigor as the graduates from the 
literary courses lose themselves in the 
mob, their eyes fixed on the bright lights 
above them, their minds absolutely un- 
conscious of what lies beneath. 

One thing these embryo dramatists have 
in common, and that is supreme hope in 
the future in the full sense of their mas- 
tery over their souls. And among them all 
none is more eager, self-confident, and 
hopeful than he who has just graduated 
from a play-writing course and stands 
on what moralists call the “threshold of 
life,” which in his case means the corner 
of Broadway and Forty-second Street. 

This trusting young neophyte is the fa- 
vorite pupil of his instructor in play-writ- 
ing; he has come direct from the college 
gates to the favored spot on which he now 
stands, the approving pats of his com- 
rades still warm upon his back, and the 
hearty wishes of those who have speeded 
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him on his way ringing in his ears. He 
has brought with him the manuscript play 
on which his hopes are centred, and his 
mind is already busy with thoughts of the 
bright, gay life that is about to open up 
before him as soon as he has disposed of 
his play, for far stronger than the lure of 
the bright lights is his long-cherished de- 
sire to go behind the scenes of the thea- 
tres and become acquainted with the 
players. In imagination he sees himself 
recognized in public places by the most 
famous and attractive actresses. So vivid 
and compelling is this will-o’-the-wisp of 
theatrical life that it often takes years of 
battering against playhouse doors, with 
unsold manuscript in hand, to dislodge it 
from the brain. 

It makes me heart-sick to meet some 
victim of this illusion, hurrying blithely 
up Broadway, and pausing only long 
enough to tell me that he has written six 
plays since he came out of college, that 
Belasco is reading one of them now, that 
an actor told him recently that his work 
showed unusual promise, and that a well- 
known actress, whom he dared not name, 
had begged him to write a play for her. 
It is this “jollying,” which is raised to the 
nth power of demoralization in no calling 
save that of the theatre, that keeps this 
unfortunate young man on the tramp up 
and down Broadway years after his case 
is known by every one to be hopeless. 


The graduate of the college of journal- 
ism who betakes himself to Park Row as 
the gates of his alma mater close behind 
him asks nothing better than a job as a 
reporter, which he believes will bring him 
into contact with men and women of dis- 
tinction and also enable him to familiarize 
himself with every phase of metropolitan 
life, and thus obtain ample material for 
the plays and novels which he hopes to 
write later in life. And if he be an earnest 
and thoughtful young man, he sees him- 
self in the editorial chair of a powerful 
journal, swaying the minds of thousands, 
with brilliant pen. 

Little does this earnest youth dream of 
what his postgraduate course in Park 
Row is to teach him. All thought of sway- 
ing the popular mind will fade when he 
realizes that the most widely circulated 
papers in the town are the tabloids, which 
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appeal to the thoughtless and uneducated 
eye, and, as there are more people in New 
York who acquire information only 
through the eye than those who are com- 
petent to think, the tabloid is a perfectly 
legitimate feature of journalism, standing 
in the same relation to those papers that 
now seem old-fashioned as the moving 
pictures do to the legitimate stage. 

Fortunate enough to obtain employ- 
ment on one of the few journals that still 
retain the old-time form, if not the spirit, 
the young tyro soon discovers that the 
press-agents who are permitted to fill the 
columns of our dailies with matter written 
entirely in the interest of their clients 
have rendered reporting an almost extinct 
vocation. Consequently, he will have but 
few opportunities either to meet distin- 
guished personages or to study metropoli- 
tan life “in the raw,” as he would put it, 
but will spend much of his time with his 
ear to the telephone receiver listening to 
the press-agents. 

A little further experience will shatter 
his belief that in securing the confidence 
and good-will of the proprietor of his 
newspaper his career will be made pros- 
perous and pleasant. 

Does any college of journalism prepare 
its pupils for work on a New York daily 
newspaper? Does it offer worth-while in- 
struction in modern journalistic methods ? 
Is there in any one of these colleges a pro- 
fessor competent to deal with “office poli- 
tics,”’ or the modern science termed vari- 
ously “press-work” and “publicity”? 

It is quite likely that those who con- 
duct these journalistic courses cling to the 
delusion that the press has become hope- 
lessly commercialized, and that the dai- 


lies are conducted like so many grocery- 
stores. But the newspaper owner’s most 
valuable asset is his space, and he cheer- 
fully gives it away to any press-agent who 
can worm his way into his office and take 
it. 

The office of the press-agent of the 
eighties was his hat, but his successor of 
to-day occupies a suite of handsomely 
furnished chambers in a modern office- 
building, and numbers among his clients 
some of the most powerful trusts, corpo- 
rations, and financial institutions in the 
land. He employs a staff composed of 
former newspaper men, who receive from 
him higher wages than Park Row can 
offer. 

I do not remember having known any 
bard or story-writer who graduated from 
a college offering instruction in those 
forms of literature, but I am quite sure 
that, although students may be taught 
how to prepare readable wares, they are 
not taught how to write salable ones. As 
a general thing, the maker of prose or 
verse possesses a native talent superior to 
anything to be learned in school, but the 
ability to sell a poem or a short story is 
one of the gifts of the gods, and is acquired 
only after years of disappointment and 
effort. But as the trend of academic 
training lies in the direction of money- 
making, it seems to me that salesmanship 
should take a high rank in any literary 
course, so that the young student may not 
only learn how to write poetry but also 
how to sell it. When this has been accom- 
plished, the poet will no longer live in a 
garret but in a duplex apartment on Park 
Avenue, and the Thomas Chatterton tra- 
dition will pass into permanent eclipse. 
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Population Pressure and War 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


m|T is a mistake to sup- 
pose that warfare is 
always outgrowth of a 
wicked motive in one 
or both of the belliger- 
ents. Among savage 
tribes the irritant 
which continually 
stirs up fighting is population pressure. 
Intensive hunting cannot permanently 
enlarge the food-supply as can intensive 
agriculture; so when a tribe expands in 
numbers to such a degree that it can no 
longer live off its own hunting-grounds, it 
seizes the hunting-grounds of its weakest 
neighbor. The bloodshed which ensues 
relieves population pressure for a time. 
It is now well understood that the main 
cause of the endless assaults of Celt and 
Teuton, Goth and Hun, upon the north- 
ern frontiers of the Roman Empire was 
not simple lust of loot, but the need of 
more room—due either to their own mul- 
tiplication or to the pressure upon them 
of wandering peoples made homeless by 
the gradual drying up of Central Asia. 
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LATER CAUSES OF WAR MASK POPULATION 
PRESSURE 


At one time the lust of chiefs and kings 
for more subjects or more revenue was a 
cause of war. This survives still in the 
form of war-breeding dynastic ambitions 
and rivalry. At a certain stage religious 
questions set peoples by the ears. When 
international trade has become lucrative, 
the endeavor of the traders of one country 
to shut out from overseas commerce the 
traders of another begets warfare. In the 
era of imperialism wars arise out of the 
struggle for colonies, for strategic points, 
and for secure sea routes. Seeing that 


land-grabbing and forcing of concessions 
characterize the policy of the rich and 
prosperous powers rather than of the 
crowded peoples, the impression spreads 
that population pressure has little to do 
with the wars of to-day. However, there 





are good reasons for believing that, what- 
ever motives for aggression may lie on the 
surface, the real harrier of the dove of 
peace is not the eagle of pride nor the vul- 
ture of greed, but the stork! 


FOREIGN POLICY ELUDES PEOPLE-RULE 


While the suffrage has been greatly ex- 
tended and while in domestic matters 
governments are obliged more and more 
to heed the wishes of the masses, it is 
childish to pretend that the common peo- 
ple of the great powers have any real 
control over the matter of war and peace. 
The reason is that the issue of peace or 
war depends on the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, and the ignorant, inexperienced, 
stay-at-home millions can never follow 
foreign affairs intelligently. Concerning 
labor, or schools, or drink, or highways 
they may hold opinions which their gov- 
ernment will have to take into account. 
But since they do not know other peoples 
and governments, and cannot anticipate 
the outcome of the foreign policy which 
their country pursues, their views will de- 
pend entirely upon what they have been 
told. Consequently, war-breeding na- 
tional attitudes and policies have their 
true causes, not in the masses, but in those 
classes which directly influence the ex- 
ternal policies of their government. 


MOTIVES OF MODERN WAR-MAKERS 


Now these classes do not feel popula- 
tion pressure, and hence it does not mould 
their politics. It is not land-hunger that 
makes them favor aggressive policies. 
What the motive is depends upon the 
class. Promoters and financiers itch to 
get their hands on the undeveloped nat- 
ural resources of backward countries. In- 
vestors, disgusted with the slender re- 
turns on home investments, and tired of 
the bonds of defaulting foreign govern- 
ments, press for the acquisition of regions 
where they can invest their money in 
profitable enterprises under the national 
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flag. Industrialists want their govern- 
ment to capture for them foreign conces- 
sions and markets or create colonies from 
which they can draw raw materials, peo- 
pled by natives to whom they can sell 
their surplus manufactured products. 
The nobility see in empire, not only the 
aggrandizement of their own class, but 
more posts for their sons in military, dip- 
lomatic, or colonial service. Army and 
navy officers are professionally interested 
in the seizure of “keys” and the acquire- 
ment of “strategic frontiers.” Moreover, 
“forward” policies promise them adven- 
ture and excitement, besides exalting 
their social réle. Scholars and intellec- 
tuals support power policies because it 
gratifies their pride to be subjects of a 
mighty nation. 

However, under parliamentary insti- 
tutions these elements taken together pro- 
vide too slender an electoral support for 
ambitious designs which may involve the 
nation in war. Unless peasants and farm 
laborers, millworkers and petty trades- 
men can be brought to imagine benefit for 
themselves or their children in national 
aggression, they will jib at being steered 
into peril. Should their trusted leaders 
marshal them in political opposition, the 
game of empire might be brought to a sud- 
den halt. 


POPULATION PRESSURE AS A STAGE 
PROPERTY FOR IMPERIALISTS 


Here is where population pressure en- 
ters. By itself, indeed, it may not breed 
war. Look at the Chinese, the Indians, 
the Javanese, the Siamese, the Burmese— 
crowded but not aggressive. From the 
realization “we are cramped” a people 
does not infallibly draw the conclusion 
“therefore let us seize other people’s 
land.” They may see nothing near worth 
seizing and may be ignorant of roomier 
ill-defended parts of the world. They 
may lack a fighting caste to glorify war. 
Their governors may see no profit for 
themselves in sowing dreams of conquest 
in their people’s minds. Popular tradi- 
tions may be all in favor of toil rather 
than aggression. 

But population pressure is a gilt-edge 
asset for imperialists seeking to win the 
masses for risky foreign policies. This 
comes out very clearly in the propaganda 
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which went on in Germany before the 
World War. “More room,” “a place in 
the sun,” Drang nach Osten, were dinned 
into popular ears until they became an ob- 
session. It was German prolificacy that 
gave point to these slogans. It was well 
known that less and less could Germany’s 
soil feed her sons and that every year more 
of her people lived from foreign trade. As 
early as 1901 a prominent author, Arthur 
Dix, wrote: 

“Because the German people nowadays 
increase at the rate of 800,000 inhabitants 
a year, they need both room and nourish- 
ment for the surplus. ... Asa world- 
power in the world-market we must assert 
our place and make it secure in order that 
the younger hands may find room and op- 
portunity for employment.” 

In the same year the economist, Al- 
brecht Wirth, declared: “In order to live 
and to lead a healthy and joyous life we 
need a vast extent of fresh arable land. 
This is what imperialism must give us.” 
A decade later Daniel Frymann in a book 
which went to its twenty-first edition, 
said: “It is no longer proper to say ‘Ger- 
many is satisfied.’ Our historical develop- 
ment and our economic needs show that 
we are once more hungry for territory.” 

In 1912 at a general meeting of the 
Pan-German League Baron Vietinghoff 
voiced the opinion: 

“That discontent makes itself felt at 
home must be accounted for by the fact 
that our frontiers are becoming too nar- 
row. We must develop an appetite for 
land; we must acquire new territories for 
settlement if we do not want to become 
a declining nation, a stunted race. We 
have to think of our people and of our 
children in a spirit of genuine love, no 
matter if we are called war-mongers and 
brawlers.” 

The same year General von Wrochem 
declared before the Defence Association: 
“Germany with her ever-increasing inex- 
haustible increase of human beings wants 
more land for them to settle on’’; while 
Admiral Breusing at a Pan-German cele- 
bration said: “The land-hunger of our 
people must once for all be satisfied.” 

Might not surplus Germans emigrate 
and thrive as millions of them did in the 
nineteenth century? No, the rabid Na- 
tionalists would not hear of it. 
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General von Bernhardi, chief of the 
German staff, wrote in 1912: 

“We must endeavor to acquire new 
territories by all means in our power, be- 
cause we must preserve to Germany the 
millions of Germans who will be born in 
the future and we must provide for them 
food and employment. They ought to be 
enabled to live under a German sky and 
lead a German life.” 

Although the German folk are as hon- 
est as any, the jingoes familiarized them 
with the projects of seizing land from 
weaker neighbors. Klaus Wagner, in 
1906, argued: “The great nation needs 
new territory. Therefore it must spread 
out over a foreign soil, and must displace 
strangers with the power of the sword.” 
In 1911 Frymann voiced the idea: “ But if 
we consider seriously the peculiar posi- 
tion of the German people squeezed into 
the middle of Europe and running the 
risk of being suffocated for want of air, it 
must be agreed that we might be com- 
pelled to demand from a yanquished en- 
emy, either in the East or in the West, 
that he should hand over unpopulated 
territory.” 

Only three years before the World 
War, in his book, “Germany and the Next 
War,” von Bernhardi contended: 

“Strong, healthy, and flourishing na- 
tions increase in numbers. From a given 
moment they require a continual expan- 
sion of their frontiers. They require new 
territory for the accommodation of their 
surplus population. Since almost every 
part of the globe is inhabited, new terri- 
tory must, as a rule, be obtained at the 
cost of its possessors—that is to say, by 
conquest, which thus becomes a law of 
necessity.” 

Germans who gagged at these brigand 
proposals were called “sickly,” “old- 
womanish,” “sentimentalists.” Respect 
for the rights of weaker neighbors was de- 
nounced as “cosmopolitanism.” Modera- 
tion was rated “a miserable Philistin- 
ism.” Scruples against removing the 
neighbor’s landmark were sneered at as 
“middle-class morality.” 

The trick of capitalizing population 
pressure for war-breeding policies suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. In 1912 the Social 
Democrat Haase admitted in the Reichs- 
tag: “A considerable number even of our 
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artisans, our small tradesmen, our of- 
ficials—of our middle class, in short— 
have been infected with this imperialistic 


mania.” In his book, “Der deutsche 
Chauvinismus,” Nippold said in 1913: 
“The evidence submitted in this book 
amounts to an irrefutable proof that a 
systematic stimulation of the war spirit is 
going on, based on the one hand on the 
Pan-German League, and on the other on 
the agitation of the Defense Associa- 
tion.” At the boisterous banquets in 1913 
in centennial commemoration of the War 
of Liberation this military note more and 
more drowned the notes of peace. “An 
intoxication appeared to have seized the 
whole of Germany. ... This drunken- 
ness was artificially produced by the fiery 
beverages which an unscrupulous and pa- 
triotic press had for many an hour and 
day poured out to the German nation.” 


ITALY’S NEW TONE REFLECTS POPULA- 
TION PRESSURE 


Italy of the moment is a striking il- 
lustration of how population pressure 
provides the atmosphere in which jingo- 
ism and truculence thrive. The Italian 
masses breed blindly and there are 20,000 
families with more than ten children each. 
In the five years before the war Italian 
emigration averaged 679,000 a year. 
Since then the war outlets have been so 
blocked that scarcely half as many emi- 
grate. Every year now there are about half 
a million more trying to wrest a living from 
an Italy unprovided by nature with coal, 
iron, and other basic raw materials. In- 
evitably population pressure rises and 
therewith spreads a bellicose spirit de- 
spite the fact that the miseries of war are 
still alive in the memory of all. 

Mark the new menacing note in the ut- 
terances of Signor Mussolini in recent 


months. At Tripoli he said: “We shall 
eventually break the circle arrayed 
against us.” 


To the crowd in Genoa: “We have 
given weapons to the nation in these 
four years. Above all, we have given 
the nation a military spirit, a warrior 
mind. .. .” 

“The struggle between nations be- 
comes sharper every day despite certain 
hypocritical and weak pacifists. Every 
nation erects its barrier of selfish pur- 
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poses, and leaves no longer any scope 
to the lies of international brotherhood. 
We must, therefore, O Genoese! O 
Italians! set our teeth for this fight 
which is to-day only economic and moral. 
We must unite all our will, link up all our 
effort. We must fight day by day.” 

Before the Italian Senate he said, re- 
ferring to the accusation of imperialism: 
“Every living being who wants to pre- 
serve his existence has imperialistic ten- 
dencies and therefore the nations that 
want to live must develop a certain ‘ Will- 
to-Power’; otherwise they vegetate and 
barely exist, and fall a prey to a stronger 
people who themselves have given a 
stronger development to their own will-to- 

wer. 

“Tt will be necessary that even this 
young Italy of ours make itself a little 
room in the world. I think it would be 
a proof of intelligence to give it to us 
when it is time and with good grace, be- 
cause that is truly the way to preserve 
peace—to have a just and lasting peace. 
. .. That peace, just and lasting, must 
be accompanied by the satisfaction of 
our most legitimate and most holy inter- 
ests. You cannot condemn a people to 
vegetate, especially when it is a people 
like the Italian people, which has a ven- 
erable history and a most noble civiliza- 
tion, which has rights that it vindicates 
highly.” 

Here we recognize the same group of 
sinister inflammatory ideas which the 
German jingoes employed—“encircle- 
ment,” worship of force, “ will-to-power,” 
need of room, “holy interests,” etc. 


JAPAN’S RESTLESSNESS REFLECTS 
POPULATION PRESSURE 


After Italy, Japan is the country which 
now most alarms the friends of peace; and 
in Japan the causal connection between 
rising population pressure and jingoism is 
plain. Japan is small in area and less 
than a sixth of it is fit for cultivation. 
Last February the population passed the 
sixty million mark and the yearly excess 
of births above deaths is near three- 
quarters of a million. Her cramped, 
landless people are conscious that they 
need more room. Armies and navies are 
the best way for her to get it or to make 
it impossible for others to keep her from 


getting it. In the prolificacy of the peo- 
ple and the closing of the doors to Japan’s 
overflow by neighboring countries you 
have the secret of the popularity of the 
Japanese jingoists. 


POPULATION PRESSURE A CHERISHED 
ASSET OF THE WAR-MAKERS 


Militarists not only make capital of 
population pressure, but they cherish it as 
an asset. At Tripoli Signor Mussolini said: 
“Ttaly has always been a prolific nation 
and she intends to remain such.” Before 
the war the French militarists said to the 
French: “Multiply or the Germans will 
get us.” The German militarists cried to 
their people: “Multiply or the Russians 
will get us.” French women and German 
women were incited to vie in producing as 
rapidly as possible sons whose final des- 
tination was to destroy one another upon 
the battle-field. There was, in fact, an 
international competition in populations 
as well as in armaments. 

When, on January 27, 1926, an official 
statement was given out that the Italian 
census showed a gain in population of 
three millions in four years, Mussolini’s 
paper does not draw the conclusion that 
an attempt should be made to slow down 
the pace of this increase; it suggests that 
sooner or later a territorial resettlement is 
inevitable. The Tevere urges penal mea- 
sures against the advocates of family 
limitation. The Tribuna stigmatizes fam- 
ily limitation as “merely hedonistic,” and 
remarks: “The copious blossoming of 
Italian hearths is the most potent instru- 
ment of Italy’s inevitable world-wide ex- 
pansion.” The Jmpero chuckles: “Just 
think what prodigious and invincible ar- 
mies these children will form in ten 
years !” 

So population pressure is a trump-card 
for the war-makers. Hypocritically they 
deplore the population growth which 
obliges their nation to show its teeth, but 
the moment this growth slackens they 
stimulate cradle competition with the ap- 
peal: “‘We must breed more soldiers in 
order to be ready for the next war.” If 
this be the last word in human wisdom, 
humanity is in for an endless succession of 
wars whose function it will be to blot out 
the human surpluses that the peoples in- 
sist on launching into the world. 
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VOX CLAMANTIS IN DESERTO 


In June, 1919, the Malthusian League 
at its annual general meeting in London 
resolved: 

“The Malthusian League desires to 
point out that the proposed scheme for 
the League of Nations has neglected to 
take account of the important questions 
of the pressure of population, which 
causes the great international economic com- 
petition and rivalry, and of the increase of 
population, which is put forward as a jus- 
tification for claiming increase of territory. 
It, therefore, wishes to put on record its 
belief that the League of Nations will only 
be able to fulfil its aim when it adds a 
clause to the following effect: - 

“*That each nation desiring to enter 
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into the League of Nations shall pledge 
itself so to restrict its birth-rate that its 
people shall be able to live in comfort in 
their own dominions without need for terri- 
torial expansion, and that it shall recog- 
nize that increase of population shall not 
justify a demand either for increase of 
territory or for the compulsion of other 
nations to admit its emigrants; so that, 
when all nations in the League have 
shown their ability to live on their own 
resources without international rivalry, 
they will be in a position to fuse into an 
international federation, and territorial 
boundaries will then have little signifi- 
cance.’ ” 

Of course, the Peace Conference ignored 
proposals so eccentric to the reigning or- 
der of ideas. 





A Modern Mountebank ~ - 


BY JOHN MULHOLLAND 
Author of “Magic in the Making” 





OST people think of a 
“mountebank” as a 
medieval performer, 
clad in doublet and 
hose, roaming from 
fair to fair over the 
swarming European 
roads of the Middle 
Ages. They would be surprised to learn 
that there are as many mountebanks to- 
day asever. Doublet and hose has been 
superseded by a stiff shirt and dinner-coat 
—or by an evening gown—but the race 
of mountebanks is still flourishing. And 
the conditions under which the modern 
ones perform are essentially similar to 
those with which their medieval prede- 
cessors were familiar. 

A mountebank was an entertainer who 
performed by mounting a “bank,” or 
bench; that is, he performed on a small 
impromptu stage, and was usually sur- 
rounded on all sides by his audience. His 
original haunt was the medieval village 
square, or the inn-yard, or a busy corner 
in the city. Often he was a quack doctor, 
a tooth-puller, or a seller of some miracu- 

















lous cure-all, and his entertainment was 
for the purpose of gathering the curious 
and the gullible. If he was a good enter- 
tainer he sometimes found it more profit- 
able to pass the hat, and neglect the 
operation for which his entertainment 
was originally intended to be the pro- 
logue. Thus he became merely an enter- 
tainer, a sort of actor. And the term, 
mountebank, became applied to an enter- 
tainer who carried his act on his person, 
and who did not need any of the parapher- 
nalia of the theatre. He may have been 
a singer of ballads, for which he accom- 
panied himself on the lute or harp; he 
may have been a juggler, or a tumbler; 
or his act may have consisted of “gro- 
tesque dances and the swallowing of 
divers liquors of fire without hurt”— 
which performance has a most modern 
sound, although it is described in a rare 
and curious old book of 1654 called “‘Ho- 
cus-Pocus Junior.””’ Whatever his act, he 
had to be prepared to perform under all 
sorts of circumstances and in all sorts of 
places, and he had to learn to depend 
upon himself alone. And it is in this re- 
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spect that the modern mountebank most 
closely resembles his ancestor. 

The lord’s castle has become the home 
of the money baron. The wayside inn 
has become a hotel of two thousand 
rooms. The village fair has become the 
social of the Epworth League. But the 
mountebank is still in constant demand. 
And now, as in the past, the magician is 
one of the most prominent members of 
the clan. 

For many years I have been a modern 
mountebank in the guise of an itinerant 
magician. I have performed on a stage 
and off a stage, indoors and out, in club- 
rooms, banquet-halls, and parlors, at din- 
ners and at dances. If there is a profes- 
sion extant that furnishes more entertain- 
ment for the entertainer, I cannot imag- 
ine what it can be. Queer experiences 
abound in my profession. And I think 
I have had my share of them. I cannot 
even remember all the unusual places at 
which I have given a “show.” But there 
are some that I shall never forget. 

Once I was sent by a charitably in- 
clined person to give an entertainment 
at a home for women ex-convicts. The 
warden’s words of advice were a real help, 
and were greatly appreciated. “Be sure,” 
he said, “to use nothing of value in your 
performance. Do no tricks with money 
or jewellery. These women are all adepts 
at that work themselves!” 

In an insane asylum I was told to give 
the performance as if the audience were 
normal. The inmates were a most ap- 
preciative audience and I gave no fur- 
ther thought to their being other than 
rational. At the conclusion the head at- 
tendant came and congratulated me on 
the bravery I had shown during the per- 
formance. This was my first thought of 
alarm, and in a panicky voice I asked: 
“What do you mean—bravery? I was 
told to act as if before a normal group.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” replied the doctor, 
“but we didn’t know then that you would 
do the trick where those heavy steel hoops 
were passed around for examination. We 
didn’t realize you were going to hand 
them something they could brain you 
with.” 

For a performance at an institute for 
the deaf it was necessary to learn their 
sign-language in order to explain the 
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tricks. It was difficult to do tricks while 
talking with my hands, for every time 
anything was said my hands had actually 
to be empty. The audience was amused 
at my unwittingly making the same sign 
for both d and f. It was diddicult to be- 
lieve I was not trying to use baby talk. 

A Chinese club offered an engagement 
on the condition that the performance be 
in Cantonese. I cut my talk down to the 
minimum and then wrote in English the 
few necessary sentences. I had an inter- 
preter translate and write these sentences 
in phonetics. There was little difficulty 
in memorizing the one-syllable words for 
the tricks, but learning the words for the 
introduction proved impossible. There- 
fore the interpreter was asked to write a 
new introduction and to make it as brief 
as he could. The new one was easy, it 
was so short. The audience met the in- 
troduction with laughter and applause, 
and with all confidence I finished the per- 
formance. Later the president of the 
club, a graduate of an English university, 
congratulated me on my work and par- 
ticularly on my typical American manner. 
When asked to explain, he gave the intro- 
duction as an example. It seems that I 
had not said in the correct Chinese way 
how honored I was to appear before so 
august a body of gentlemen to offer my 
unworthy efforts. Neither did I mention 
the honor to my ancestors, nor how my 
descendants would always hold this day 
as the most momentous in the history of 
the family. No, instead, in my typical 
American way, I said: ‘Gentlemen, 
watch me. I am darned good.” I had 
failed to inquire what the interpreter’s 
short introduction meant. 

Many of my engagements have been as 
a speaker at dinners given by various or- 
ganizations and societies. I do a little 
conjuring as an interlude between the 
after-dinner speeches. Frequently at 
these dinners no mention is made of my 
being a magician, and some apparently 
serious and appropriate subject is assigned 
me. Talking on a subject of which one 
has no knowledge is about the same as 
talking in a language one does not under- 
stand. My tricks are to be brought casu- 
ally into the talk. Of course to bankers 
a pseudo-serious speech can be easily made 
on international exchange, with coin tricks 
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as illustrations. A talk can be given to an 
association of aniline-dye chemists while 
showing tricks with colored handker- 
chiefs. Even card tricks might be used to 
explain to a group of college psychologists 
some new theory about the workings of 
the mind. But what feasible excuse can 
be made to bring tricks into a talk before 
a lumber merchant’s organization or be- 
fore manufacturers of sanitary ice-boxes ? 
To eliminate the chances of being caught 
in a situation where I could think of noth- 
ing to say, I worked out a stock speech 
which I was sure would fit every case. It 
was about quantity production which 
may be readily proved by magic. How- 
ever, it had to be discarded at the very 
next dinner when I spoke before an asso- 
ciation of directors of mothers’ clubs. 

Frequently I have performed in private 
homes, and I have sometimes had a rare 
insight into the character and home life 
of the socially prominent. Millions have 
little to do with the manners of boys! 
During my entertainment at a children’s 
party in the mansion of one of the several 
richest men in the world, a young guest’s 
behavior reached the point of being an- 
noying to every one. One of the little 
hosts quietly spoke to him. “Bill, you 
just have to behave or you won’t get any 
ice-cream and cake.” At another wealthy 
home I asked the son of an overnight 
millionaire to assist in the performance 
by holding a pack of cards. He put his 
hands behind him and indignantly asked: 
“Whatcha tink I yam, aservant?” Both 
types are met among the grown-ups, too. 
One hostess announced before her guests 
that I had been noticed coming in the 
front door, though all of her regular staff 
were made to use the servants’ entrance. 
In private she asked if she need pay for 
overtime in case her guests asked for an 
encore. Of quite the contrary sort was 
the host who insisted that no man with 
so high-sounding a title as prestidigitator 
could be permitted to leave before he had 
joined the other guests at supper. We 
get to know these people as only the ser- 
vants and the family doctor ever know 
them. 

Frequently I am requested to join a 
group and during or after dinner, or per- 
haps a dance, to entertain them. Often 
I am considered one of the guests, and 
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have to keep secret the fact that I came 
as a paid entertainer. On one such occa-— 
sion a guest asked the host my profession. 
The host gave either the first thing that 
came into his mind or else the work his 
guests would presumably know least 
about. He said I was government vol- 
canologist at Hilo in Hawaii. It has since 
occurred to me that other jobs, satisfying 
the condition of being little known and 
yet easier to bluff, might have been chosen. 
There was no chance for reflection then, as 
I was too busy inventing details of my 
supposed work. 

However, bluffing is no novelty to us, 
for it is strange how far some hosts go in 
their attempt to keep secret that they 
have hired an entertainer. Often they do 
this in an endeavor to make everything 
informal. With others it is a pose of fel- 
lowship with people of widely varying in- 
terests. One host had me escort his 
daughter to the dance, for who would 
dream of her going with a showman! 
Another man introduced me as a college 
mate, though he was at least twenty years 
my senior. Recalling incidents in the 
daughter’s childhood and remembering 
the ways in which the history class cut 
up in Professor Wight’s room made my 
preparations for my acts very hurried. 

As in medizval times, we must be con- 
stantly alert to seize the chance occur- 
rences during our performances, and un- 
fortunately chance is not always reliable. 
We have odd accidents. In one trick a 
large number of silk handkerchiefs were 
tightly rolled together and pushed down 
inside my waistcoat so as to be easily ac- 
cessible for a later mysterious production. 
The handkerchiefs, having been pro- 
duced, were being allowed to untwist 
when in amongst the colored silk I no- 
ticed a white linen handkerchief. Not 
needing this linen one, I started to pull 
it away from the rest, but not all of it 
was clear of my waistcoat. Nor could I 
pull it away, for it was part of my dress- 
shirt—the part only Chinese wear outside. 

My most uncomfortable accident hap- 
pened during a performance given in the 
community house of a suburban town. 
I was asked to do the trick of making 
myself vanish and reappear at the back 
of the auditorium. The correct method 
could not be used, as I had none of the 
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paraphernalia with me. I devised a 
method whereby my stuffed overcoat 
would be believed to be me long enough 
for me to run around the building and 
come in the front door. The only door 
to the stage was in the proscenium arch 
in plain sight of the entire audience, but 
back-stage there was a window barely 
large enough to jump through. I planned 
to leave that way, as it was not far to the 
ground. By the time the performance 
began, a hard rain-storm started, but, 
nevertheless, at the proper time I jumped 
through the window. I did not know 
the rain-water was saved in a hogshead 
placed under the eaves—and under the 
window. My aim couldn’t have been 
better if I had been aware of the tank, 
but the jump would have been made less 
quickly had I known of the cold rain- 
water. It ended well, for as I came down 
the aisle a man said loud enough for the 
hushed audience to hear: “Great guns! 
He must have come twenty miles to have 
gotten that wet!” 

Rain customarily comes on the night 
of a special show, though never invited. 
At another town the roof of the hall 
leaked. The leak was right over the 
table upon which were laid the pack of 
cards, the silk handkerchiefs, and the box 
of chocolates, which were to be used later 
in my performance. When announced, 
I confidently went to the table to begin. 
I found the cards stuck together, the silks 
a wet mass with their colors all run, and 
the chocolates gooey. Coin tricks alone 
were shown that evening, and nothing 
was up my sleeves but rain-water. 

Rain is, of course, the bugaboo of out- 
door performances, but even on a glori- 
ous warm, cloudless day things may hap- 
pen. Once I performed before a large 
number of Boy Scouts at their suburban 
camp. It was an excellent camp site, 
high and flat. But because of that flat- 
ness many could not see my show, for we 
all stood on the same level. The scout- 
master gave instructions to take down a 
tent and have the wooden floor held as 
a platform. The idea was admirable, and 
the twenty-five or thirty boys who held 
the platform felt privileged to be that 
much nearer the show. The performance 
went off nicely excepting for one inter- 
ruption caused by the boys at the rear 
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letting go to come around front for a 
better view. The platform went down 
with the sensation of an earthquake. 

The most remarkable incident during 
any of my performances was an almost 
unbelievable coincidence. The audience 
was composed of a small group of men 
who, being in their own club, felt free to 
call back and forth to one another. I had 
just shown the trick of making each of 
several people choose the same card from 
the deck, although seemingly granted a 
free choice. As the applause stopped, one 
man called out: “Can you do that trick 
with any pack of cards?” The deck 
makes no difference to me, for they vary 
little, and I do not need prepared cards. 
So I said that I was quite willing to re- 
peat the trick with any pack of cards. 
The man called for club cards. These 
had the club’s seal printed on the backs. 
“Now,” he challenged, “here is an un- 
opened pack. Let’s see you do the trick 
with it.” To my amazement, on opening 
the wrapper I found every card was an 
ace of hearts. It wouldn’t happen once 
in a million packs. That trick became a 
positive miracle. 

It is amusing—the way people come to 
us with their original ideas for entertain- 
ments. These ideas are always imparted 
in a hushed voice, after a promise of in- 
violable secrecy has been extracted. It 
would be poor business to explain that 
these ideas are not new, and, besides, there 
are so very few novelties in giving enter- 
tainments that near novelties are wel- 
come. Then, too, the mere fact of others’ 
having the same thought shows its ap- 
propriateness and speaks well for its suc- 
cess. The inspiration of having a magi- 
cian for a Hallowe’en party is often 
encountered. “You know, one always 
connects that night with ghosts, and hob- 
goblins, and mysteries! And it would 
be so novel to have a magician perform 
actual mysteries.” At another time of 
year we are approached with: “I want to 
hire you for April 1. What could be 
better than a magician for an All Fools’ 
Day party?” By wheedling these patrons 
into arranging to have our part of the 
programme at a particular hour, we often 
give three or four shows in one evening 
to different parties whose hostesses have 
at last thought up something new. 
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We enjoy entering into the spirit of the 
occasion, and do our best to follow what- 
ever plans are made. At times, however, 
some of these may be trying. One night 
it was decided I was to dress and make 
up as an East Indian. The hostess did 
not devise this programme until just be- 
fore my arrival. She hurriedly ransacked 
the house and had everything necessary 
for my complete disguise, including make- 
up. The costume, while too small, I 
didn’t mind; but the make-up supplied 
was objectional. At least it was objec- 
tional as make-up, for it was Johnson’s 
Penetrating Wood Dye. At a number of 
performances thereafter I had to go as a 
gradually fading Hindu. 

We seldom actually suffer, however, 
through thoughtlessness, for as a rule 
every one is very considerate. The incon- 
siderate thing we mind is being not al- 
lowed to give our performance at the time 
designated. It means that in the suburbs 
we sometimes have to wait three or four 
hours for a train. At times in the smaller 
towns we wait in the snow or rain with 
only a shed for cover. In the city I have 
been hired with the understanding that I 
was to begin at nine o’clock. At nine all 
the guests had not arrived, so I was asked 
to wait. Several did not come until just 
before ten, and then some amateur lec- 
turer talked until eleven-thirty. He was 
not being paid for his work, so of course 
he could not be asked to wait. Refresh- 
ments were served until twelve-fifteen, 
when I actually began. Providence has 
mercifully provided few thoughtless host- 
esses, and anyway it is all in the magi- 
cian’s night’s work. 

In one suburban town I missed the 
eleven o’clock train by the fraction of a 
minute. The chairman had misplaced my 
check. The next train was two-eight. I 
went resignedly into the station to serve 
my three-hour sentence, and settled my- 
self as comfortably as I could. After a 
short while the station-master came out 
of the ticket-office and told me he had to 
go home and wanted to lock up. I pro- 
tested at being put out in the cold to wait 
for the train, and he asked if I thought 
he was going to stay up all night to keep 
me warm. We finally made a dicker 
whereby he would leave me in charge of 
the station and I was to leave my maga- 
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zine behind when I left. As the train 
whistled, I put the magazine on the 
ticket-window, turned out the lights, 
locked the station, and put the key under 
the mat. 

The late hours I am forced to keep 
coupled with the small black-leather box 
of tricks under my arm leads to a great 
deal of suspicion and a little expectation. 
During the week of police watchfulness 
after a crime wave, I was walking in a 
restricted neighborhood from the house 
where my performance had been given. 
A voice behind me demanded: “Stand 
still! Put up your hands! Let’s see that 
box.” The owner of the voice was a 
policeman. The contents of the box were 
minutely examined and proved more sus- 
picious than the box itself. Under a 
street-lamp I gave part of my show to al- 
lay the cop’s suspicion, and then had to 
very nearly finish it to satisfy his curiosity. 

Another policeman astonished me as I 
was leaving a private entertainment with 
the greeting: “Sure and wasn’t it too 
bad, doctor, just the night of the party 
to have some one taken sick.” 

That black box helped to place me in a 
very different réle one night on the last 
city-bound train. As I sat in the empty 
car, I was folding the colored handker- 
chiefs and long ribbons used that eve- 
ning. Both the handkerchiefs and ribbons 
had been knotted many times. I had to 
untie these knots before putting the silk 
away in the box. The conductor col- 
lected my ticket just as I was busy pick- 
ing knots from bright-colored silk hand- 
kerchiefs. He stood and watched me a 
minute. A little later he walked by and 
again asked for my ticket. Before I 
could reply, he said: “Oh, yes, you gave 
it to me, didn’t you?” A third time he 
stopped and asked: ‘You were the one 
that gave me the ticket, weren’t you?” 
Each time he stood by the seat a minute. 
As I was the only one in the car, I thought 
he must be mildly insane. It never oc- 
curred to me that he might think I was. 
The next time the conductor came 
through the car he brought the brake- 
man with him, and they both stood just 
behind me and whispered. By that time 
I had folded the ribbons and handker- 
chiefs and put them away, and had begun 
to go over five hundred small numbered 
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cards. These cards were in order at the 
start of one of the tricks, but became 
mixed during the trick, so I was again ar- 
ranging them in order. To do this I laid 
the cards out first in piles of fifty, and 
then put each pile in numerical order. 
After a few piles were laid out, the brake- 
man slapped the conductor on the back 
and exclaimed: “Oh, he’s all right! It’s 
some sort of a new-fangled solitaire he’s 
playing.” 

The chairmen of entertainment com- 
mittees are as interesting a class of people 
as I have ever met. They are almost in- 
variably chosen because of their popu- 
larity, and also, seemingly, because of a 
couple of ideas common to them all. The 
first is that problems concerning the en- 
tertainment will work out automatically 
before the appointed day, and the few 
remaining details can be easily taken care 
of then. The second idea commonly held 
is that a chairman must not address the 
gathering in his natural manner. The 
one completely lacking a sense of humor 
must be funny. The quiet man must 
make all introductions in an inflated elo- 
quent style. The following examples are 
typical: 

The chairman had asked his two assis- 
tants to arrange to bring one entertainer 
each. The entertainment was given by 
the Men’s Club for the Boy Scouts. One 
man brought a most interesting travel- 
ogue lecturer, and the other man had ar- 
ranged with me. The chairman was told 
our respective programmes and our names 
as we were introduced to him. He failed 
to inquire which was the lecturer and 
which was the magician, and it did not 
occur to any one to tell him. When the 
audience, the combined Scout troops of 
the city, were seated, the chairman, the 
lecturer, and I took seats on the platform. 
As is often the case with a modern moun- 
tebank, all appurtenances for my tricks 
were in my pockets, and the lecturer like- 
wise had no distinguishing marks. The 
chairman believed, unknown to us, that I 
was the lecturer. He merely said in in- 
troducing me: “Boys, this is Mr. Mul- 
holland, who will talk to you.” When 
my tricks were finished the chairman, still 
believing the other chap to be a magician, 
said: “Well, boys, you surely are in luck 
to-night, for I know you haven’t had 
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enough magic. I didn’t know the first 
gentleman knew tricks, too. Now [I in- 
troduce another magician, Mr. Brown.” 
The boys lost most of Mr. Brown’s talk 
because they were concentrating on his 
gestures, expecting a trick to happen at 
any moment. 

When introducing a magician, many a 
chairman, whose humor is not a gift of 
nature, prophesies the instant disappear- 
ance of all valuables held by the audience. 
This idea of warning every one to hold 
tight to his wealth because a magician is 
present is something for which I cherish 
hatred. 

Lack of humor is not nearly so bad as 
lack of preparation. The man who ex- 
temporaneously gives a detailed outline 
of his organization during his introduc- 
tion usually leaves stranded both the 
audience and the entertainer. In this in- 
troduction one chairman left us all won- 
dering how the programme was to start. 
“Ladies and Gentlemen: To-night we 
Valleyrock residents are gathered to- 
gether in the Valleyrock Community 
Church. As so many of you know, a 
number of men of the town formed a 
men’s club several years ago. This club 
is connected with the Valleyrock Com- 
munity Church, and so we call it the Val- 
leyrock Community Church Men’s Club. 
The club holds several entertainments a 
year and at one of the entertainments 
ladies are invited. To-night is that night. 
It is the Valleyrock Community Church 
Men’s Club Ladies’ Night Entertain- 
ment. I am sure that you will enjoy the 
evening, for I am told that all the enter- 
tainers are quite good. Oh, yes—and one 
more word—may we see you all again 
next year.” 

People get pleasure from our perform- 
ances, and we enjoy meeting people. The 
people change, but the work varies but 
little. To-night I make my annual ap- 
pearance before a young people’s club of 
a local church. My tricks will all be dif- 
ferent from those I performed last year, 
and the club will have many new mem- 
bers, but the magician’s job will be the 
same. I shall use the same methods, and 
the audience will respond in the same 
ways, as at the other performances. In 
fact, my methods to-night will be those 
of the mountebank conjurer of hundreds 
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of years ago, and just as surely to-night’s 
audience will react as did those audiences 
of the past. And I wonder, were it pos- 
sible for one of my medieval predecessors 
to be present on this occasion, if he would 
not shake hands with me across the years, 
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and join his loathing to mine as our ears 
catch the familiar words: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: Before in- 
troducing our entertainer, let me warn 
you with just this word of advice—watch 
your watches !—Mr. Mulholland.” 





A Death in 


the Stadium 


BY ROBERT NATHAN 


w|Y friend approached 
me with these words: 
“How are you?” Be- 
fore I could reply, he 
exclaimed: “I am on 
my way to attend the 
public death of Princi- 
pus, the great actor, 
at the stadium. Come, we will go to- 
gether, for it is sure to be an interesting 
spectacle.” And he added: “He was the 
greatest actor in the world.” 

I turned and went with him, for I had 
heard of this affair. Indeed, it seemed as 
if the whole city were hurrying in that 
direction; nevertheless, we managed to 
squeeze ourselves into the subway. As 
we jogged slowly up-town, with many 
stops and waits, my friend told me a little 
more about Principus, whose death was 
convulsing the entire nation. “He was 
a great lover,” said my friend; “he always 
played the part of the hero. Now he is 
dying; with a showman’s instinct, and 
also in order to provide for his family, 
he has determined to die in public, com- 
forted during his last moments by the 
groans of his admirers.” 

It was a peaceful evening; the roof-tops 
of the city towered upward into the sky 
stained by the sunset and lighted by a 
few pale stars. The great actor lay dying 
in a field ordinarily given over to prize- 
fights or baseball, and rented for this oc- 
casion; the seats which rose in concrete 
tiers all about him were entirely filled, 
while crowds of men and women at the 
gates gazed with gloomy interest at the 
ushers, who gazed back at them with a 
lofty expression. 














After some delay, due to the crowds, 
we bought our tickets, and also two small 
straw mats to sit on, and ascended to our 
seats. Next to us sat an Englishman, an 
acquaintance of my friend’s. “How do 
you do?” he said; “this is extraordinary.” 

The death-bed was in the centre of the 
field, under a bright light, and surrounded 
by doctors, nurses, reporters, and news- 
paper photographers. We were a little 
late; when we arrived, the mayor had 
already been there: assisted by the doc- 
tors, he had given Principus the first in- 
jection of strychnine, after which he had 
retired amid applause. Thereafter the 
dying man had received visits from the 
Fire Commissioner, a committee from the 
Actor’s Equity, three State senators, and 
a Mr. Cohen, of Hollywood. The Presi- 
dent of the United States had been in- 
vited, and had sent a small cake. 

The audience gazed at the dying man 
with anxious enthusiasm. Now and then 
a sigh, like a gust of wind on a hill, rippled 
up and down the aisles where venders of 
lemonade, peanuts, sausages, and pen- 
nants moved about, calling their wares. 
On the pennants, which were arranged 
with black mourning borders, were print- 
ed the names of the most important plays 
in which Principus had taken the part of 
hero. Spectators bought their favorites, 
and waved them at the dying man. 

“Ah!” they cried. “Oh!” 

“Principus.” 

“Don’t let them kill you.” 

And they shouted advice, interspersed 
with jeers at the doctors. 

Suddenly, in the row in-front of us, a 
man stood up, and turned around to glare 
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at me. “I am a friend of his,” he ex- 
claimed with energy. “Iam also a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Syracuse, N. 
Y. Who are you pushing?” 

“Nobody,” I answered firmly; and 
after some hesitation he sat down again. 

The Englishman gave me a gloomy 
glance. “The trouble with America,” he 
said, “is that you do nothing original. 
This reminds me of the ancient festivals 
at Rome under Diocletian. You are al- 
ways borrowing something. Why don’t 
you strike out for yourself?” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
a woman rose in her seat in a far corner 
of the stadium, gave a scream and fell 
forward on her face. At once there was 
a rush for her, she was lifted up, examined 
by some police matrons, photographed, 
and her name and address taken; after 
which she was carried out, with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction on her face. A 
moment later, in another part of the 
great circle, another woman repeated this 
performance. She also was photographed 
and carried out, looking very pleased. As 
a result of this incident, all over the sta- 
dium women rose screaming, and fell in 
various attitudes, some with their noses 
pointed to the sky, others on their stom- 
achs. These, however, were left where 
they fell, and presently got up again and 
sat down, waving their flags. 

“You Americans,” said the Briton, 
“you are like everybody else. Why 
should I watch this sort of thing, which 
was done very much better by the Druids 
in England centuries ago?” And lean- 
ing forward with a strained expression, 
he shouted: “Look here, are you going 
to die, or not?” 

The sick actor lay gazing at his pub- 
lic with weary eyes. In the bright light 
above his bed, he looked pale and thin; I 
wondered how it felt to die. The doctors 
moved anxiously about the bedside, con- 
ferring with the nurses and with each 
other; but they did not seem to agree 
with each other, or to notice the cheers 
with which the audience greeted each 
bulletin, regardless of its content. 

An hour later extras were for sale in 
the aisles. “Woman Swoons at Principus 
Death,” shouted the newsboys. “All 
about the big death.” These editions 
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already had photographs of the first 
woman to faint, whose pet name was 
Pinky. The Englishman bought one. 

“We also,” he observed, “have women 
in England. 

“They have also been known to faint.” 

The man in front of us looked back at 
him angrily. “This is the largest death,” 
he said, “there has ever been.” 

“Tt is a triumph,” agreed my friend. 

All at once a hush fell upon the sta- 
dium. All eyes were directed at the doc- 
tors; huddled around the bedside of the 
dying actor, they made it plain by their 
expressions that a crisis had arrived. The 
audience held its breath; the lemonade- 
venders were silent. At last the head 
doctor stepped back, and held up his 
hand. Pale, but with a noble look, he 
exclaimed: “He will live.” 

A few cheers broke out, but they were 
immediately drowned in a storm of hisses. 
Men and women rose to their feet; flags 
were waved, peanuts, sausages, and pop 
bottles were hurled at the doctors and at 
the dying man. “We want to see him 
die,” shouted the crowds who had bought 
tickets for this event. Led by the two 
women who had been photographed, 
they broke into jeers and catcalls. 

“Cowards,” they shrieked; “idiots.” 

“Let us have some new doctors.” 

The dying man raised himself wearily; 
he seemed to be searching for the sky, al- 
ready dark with night. His eyes scanned 
with amazement the stormy sea of faces 
around him and above him. The desire 
of so many people for his death descended 
upon him in an overwhelming compul- 
sion, fell upon him in an irresistible wave; 
with a sigh he lay down and died. At 
once flash-lights went off, a procession 
was formed with Pinky at the head, and 
pieces of the bed were broken off for 
souvenirs. Several men threw their hats 
into the air; and an old woman who hap- 
pened to fall down in the excitement, was 
trampled upon. 

“We also die in England,” said the 
Englishman bitterly. “Can’t you be 
original ?” 

And he went home, first stopping to 
buy a small piece of cotton cloth from 
the death-sheet of Principus, the world’s 
greatest lover. 
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(AS I LIKE IT ) 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 





phrase, which is repeated every day 
by millions of people; is not clear. 
What does it mean? 

Professor Charles C. Torrey, a three- 
dimensional scholar (Hebrew, . Greek, 
Early Church History), once furnished me 
with a possible explanation, though con- 
jectural. “I don’t believe, myself,‘ that 
the original (Aramaic) meant what our 
too literal Greek means.’ There is another 
passage, Matt. 26: 41 (and Mark ‘14: 38, 
Luke 22:46), which I, think ‘should be 
taken in connection with the words in the 
Lord’s Prayer. ‘Watch and:pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation’ is too general, 
too weak, for the situation; as more than 
one commentator has remarked, though 
no one has suggested any other- meaning 
of the words (no other is possible'in the 
Greek). I think that the original was: 
‘Awake, and pray not to be overcome in the 
trial (which is at hand),’ i. e., pray for 
strength to stand against the coming test 

-which, in fact, proved too much. for 
them. In the Lord’s Prayer -we certainly 
have the same verb, in ‘the causative 
stem; meaning (as I think) ‘Let us not be 
overcome by temptation.’”’ 

I have just received an interesting letter 
from Charles W. Keppel, Columbia, ’2 


or: us not into temptation. This 


I have been working on the sentence in 
the Lord’s Prayer, ‘And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil,” in the 
attempt to get satisfactory meaning out of 
it. I write to ask if the following seems con- 
vincing to you. 

“Lead us not into temptation” may mean 
either, “‘Let us not be tempted,” or “Let us 
not be overcome by temptation.” I am in 
favor of the latter interpretation, because 
Christ, in Matthew XXVI, 41, says, “Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into (that is to 
say, that ye do not act upon) temptation,” 
and in Luke XXII, 32, says, “I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not.” In both 
cases there is no thought at all that tempta- 
tion may be withheld. The attitude is that 
it will come as certainly as rain will come, 
Vor. LXXXII.—24 





only when it does, may one be prepared to 
thwart or shed ‘it. 

An analysis of the sentence would make it 
seem ‘sensible to substitute an “and” for 
. “but” (leaving. out. the' first ‘‘and,” and 


en 7 


capitalizing in “‘lead”’), thereby making 
the two petitions distinct. -For they should 
be distinct. People may be in two condi- 


tions. One is when they have an opportunity 


to avoid or commit sin; the other‘is wheh 
they have already sinned..: What I think 
Jesus wanted was to have people feel that in 


.whichever state they happened to be, there 


was a‘special’ and pertinent utterance for 
them in the prayer. 


I asked Professor Seavey to comment 
on this letter: 


I agree with this man’s interpretation, as 
you know, but am unable to demonstrate its 


correctness. 


It cannot possibly be obtained from the 
Greek, the reading of which is perfectly cer- 
tain, both in thé Lord’s Prayer and in Matt. 
26:41. The Greek means-exactly what is 
expressed in our English version; and there 


never was any other Greek reading. So also 


Luke 11:4. | 

But both Matt. and Lk. were translated 
from .the Aramaic. language, and -there is 
some ground for thinking that the verb in 
the original may-have permitted not only 
the rendering found in our Greek but also 
the one suggested by your correspondent, 
“be overcome.” This, however, is mere 
conjecture, based on slender evidence. 

I cannot see that ‘‘and”’ is an improve- 
ment over “but.” Either one makes good 
sense, to be sure, and the second clause can 
be understood in more than one way. 


In Browning’s poem, “The Ring and 
the Book,” the old Pope makes a fine allu- 
sion to this difficult phrase, which drew 
from Stevenson this comment: 


It is lawful to pray that we be not led 
into temptation; but not lawful to skulk 
from those that come to us. The noblest 
passage in one of the noblest books of the 
century is where the old Pope glories in the 
partial fall and but imperfect triumph of the 
younger hero. 
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Another passage in the Gospel which 
no one has ever satisfactorily explained is 
Pilate’s famous question: 


What is truth ? 


A letter dated April 9, from Howard 
Lassen, New Haven: 


A logical explanation, and possibly a 
spiritual one as well, came to me as I medi- 
tated upon it. It is this: when a person asks 
a question, he ordinarily manifests two 
things: that he does not know the answer, 
and that he invites an explanation. If this is 
applicable to the case of Pilate, then he 
manifests, first, that he does not know what 
truth is, in its broadest, purest sense, and, 
secondly, that he manifests a desire, or it 
may be merely an interest, to hear truth ex- 
pounded by so spiritual a teacher as Jesus. 
But I believe this desire to hear Jesus was 
curtailed: by his previous wincing under 
Jesus’ trenchant observation, ‘‘Sayest thou 
this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee 
of me?” Therefore, by subsequently rudely 
obstructing Jesus’ reply, Pilate openly con- 
demns Jesus and the Truth, and takes his 
seat with the scornful. 

Does not this ‘seem to conform with logic 
and also with the trend of human obdu- 
racy ? 


What was the expression on Pilate’s 
face and the tone of his voice as he uttered 
that question? Bacon, in his famous es- 
say, wrote “What is truth? said jesting 
Pilate.” But he surely was not jesting. 
He may have been indifferent or impa- 
tient, but he was not jocose. Yet in the 
mystery plays, which Bacon knew as well 
as Shakespeare, Pilate was sometimes rep- 
resented as a jester; and I myself feel cer- 
tain that just as Shakespeare got his 
Herod (in “‘Hamlet”’) from the stage and 
not from the Bible, Bacon took his Pilate 
from the same source. 

Pilate was a Roman, a practical poli- 
tician, with a Roman’s and a politician’s 
contempt for abstract theory. He was a 
little nettled and possibly dismayed that 
Jesus, in this terrible emergency, should 
talk about truth. “You don’t want the 
truth. Don’t you see that you are in mor- 
tal peril? What you want is a practical 
scheme to get you out of this fix.” For it 
is plain that Pilate admired the compo- 
sure of Jesus, and wanted to save him 
from the mob. 

Some one said, “ though somewhat pro- 
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fanely,”’ that even God himself could not 
answer Pilate’s question. 

I find among my papers a very interest- 
ing letter from the late Professor Henry 
A. Beers, written in August, 1924. He had 
been reading something I had written on 
the Bible, and he wrote: 


It happened that I was occupying the 
same cottage at Chatham that I had occu- 
pied in 1917. The lady who owns the ‘she- 
bang has a library consisting of four vol- 
umes; two copies of the Bible, a book about 
Cape Cod, and the biography of a whilom 
missionary and sea captain. In 1917 I read 
the book of Job. This summer I was reading 
Isaiah when your commentary arrived. I 
have been intrigued like you, about those 
words of Pilate, “‘What is truth?” I do not 
believe, in spite of Bacon, that they were 
spoken in jest. It may be that the transla- 
tion ought to run “‘ What is the truth?” z. e. 
“What is the truth in this particular case? 
the truth which you say you have come into 
the world to teach?” But if the translation, 
as we have it, is idiomatically correct, may 
not Pilate have meant something like this: 
“You say you have come to preach the 
truth, but what zs truth? Truth, my young 
friend, is a hard thing to discover. Here are 
the Jews who believe in Jehovah, and who 
want me to crucify you: and there are my 
countrymen who believe in Jove; and the 
philosophers and poets of Greece and their 
Roman followers who don’t believe any pop- 
ular mythology or theology. There is Plato 
e. g. and there is Lucretius who thinks the 
universe a concourse of fortuitous atoms, 
etc. I tell you, my young friend, truth is 
hard to come at.” 


Every one ought to read “Jesus, Man 
of Genius,” by J. Middleton Murry, al- 
though no one will agree with everything 
in the book, and I think the author will 
modify some of his statements. The 
Fourth Gospel cannot nowadays be airily 
dismissed, for there is good ground for be- 
lieving that it was written before 75 A. D. 
and in Palestine. It is closer to Our 
Lord’s personality than any of the Synop- 
tics. I advise Mr. Murry to read his fel- 
low countryman’s (Lord Charnwood) fine 
book, “‘ According to St. John.”” And Mr. 
Murry’s attitude toward the mother of 
Jesus is absurd—“his mother and his 
brothers had gone over to the enemy” 
(p. 98). But it is a deeply reverent and 
in many respects a beautiful book, and 
whatever the author may call himself, he 
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is through and: through Christian, if by 
Christian we mean a believer in and fol- 
lower of the Master. 


Among the new volumes of verse I 
particularly recommend “Sonnets” by 
Amory Hare. Forty pages of real poetry. 
Also anything and everything by the Ca- 
nadian poet, Wilson MacDonald, espe- 
cially “Out of the Wilderness.” 


Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, our pop- 
ular and well-beloved American novelist, 
has in “Lost Ecstasy” produced her best 
book; and yet I am certain that she has 
the ability to write a better one, and that 
she will verify my statement. She is a 
born story-teller; her prodigious vogue is 
well earned, because her name on the 
title-page guarantees enjoyment and ex- 
citement to the reader. Mrs. Rinehart be- 
lieves that the foundation of a play or a 
novel should be a good fable; as Mrs. Sid- 
ney Miller declared in her high-school 
graduation essay, the novelist should tell 
astory. Most of them do not, for the sim- 
ple reason that they have no power of in- 
vention. - When a novelist is unable to 
write a story, he will do one of two things 
to attract attention: he will either try to 
write clever dialogue and description or he 
will write smut, making a living off filth 
just as respectably as a landlord in a red- 
light district. Many American readers 
hesitate to buy any new novel to-day, be- 
cause they have a well-grounded fear that 
it will either be devoid of interest as a 
story or that it will be unfit to read. And 
it is impossible to tell, from many news- 
paper book reviews, whether the story is 
either interesting or respectable. I have 
seen books seriously praised in newspaper 
reviews that have exactly the same rela- 
tion to the art of the novel that chalk- 
drawings and verses on fences have to 
sculpture and literature. 

Now Mrs. Rinehart always has a good 
story, and while she is not squeamish, for 
if anybody knows what men and women 
really are she does, she has not found it 
necessary to descend to filth in order to 
attract attention. She apparently be- 
lieves that eyes should be treated as re- 
spectfully as ears. 

“Lost Ecstasy” has the dramatic con- 
trast between the complexities and re- 
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finements and affectations of fashionable 
society and the raw life of the desert. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Rinehart is justified in 
having her young Philadelphia million- 
heiress fall in love with a penniless cow- 
boy, and in having the wild centaur fall in 
love with her. New sensations are arrest- 
ing; unlike calls to unlike. The reason I 
cannot hail this admirable story as an im- 
peccable masterpiece is that the contrast 
between the lovers and the society they 
represent is too grossly obvious; she is so 
perfectly the type of the child of fashion, 
he is so perfectly the “strong, silent man” 
of the motion-pictures. There is a lack 
here of subtleties and of shades; but there 
is no lack of knowledge. Mrs. Rinehart 
knows her Eastern society and her ranch, 
and the men and women who live in both. 
Furthermore, although philosophy ‘and 
analysis are purposely made subordinate 
to the narrative, there is plenty of shrewd 
observation of human nature. I suspect 
that some who sniff at this novel would be 
glad to have written it. Meanwhile, hun- 
dreds of thousands will enjoy it. 

If the young writer, Mr. Charles Rum- 
ford Walker, who himself went from the 
refinements of civilization to the hell of 
underground steel, had only one-tenth of 
Mrs. Rinehart’s ability to create a plot, 
what a novelist he might be! He has just 
published “Bread and Fire,” which pur- 
ports to be a novel; it is we'l written, is 
stamped all over with brains, is filled with 
acute observation of men and things, and 
sound reflections thereupon, but on this 
solid foundation there is no structure. 
Thomas Hardy’s novels are full of meat, 
as are the plays of Shakespeare; but in 
both what wonderful stories ! 


As a contrast, take Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and Virginia Woolf. What would 
Charles Lamb do if he had to write 
“Tales from Virginia Woolf” ? 


“Twilight Sleep,” by the accomplished 
Edith Wharton, naturally exhibits her 
deft hand, her skill in portraiture, her 
aristocratic literary style, her architec- 
tural powers; but it resembles one of her 
previous books, “The Custom of the 
Country,” in being somewhat over- 
drawn. Suppose a visitor from a far 
country should have obtained his notion 
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of American small-town life from “ Main 
Street,” of city life from “ Babbitt,” of 
the medical profession from “ Arrow- 
smith,” of evangelical ministers from “ El- 
mer Gantry,” of fashionable society in 
New York from “Twilight Sleep,” what 
kind of a hell-hole would he imagine Amer- 
ica to be? 

Mrs. Wharton’s protagonist is a good 
satirical portrait of a woman who leads 
society and who is herself led by her ac- 
tivities. The fads and catchwords of Van- 
ity Fair are all here, but what a collection 
of puppets! They resemble the wooden 
men and women walking on the street, as 
beheld by the stoker in “The Hairy Ape.” 
They are restless, but they are without 
life. 

Mrs. Wharton’s masterpiece is still 
“The Age of Innocence.” 


To those in search of a good novel, 
written with wit and subtle suggestions, 
and ending with melodrama, I recommend 
Phyllis Bottome’s “The Belated Reckon- 
ing.”” Those who have been in Taormina 
will enjoy it doubly; Americans who have 
not been there will be glad they live in 
America. 

With characteristic breadth of view, the 
Oxford Press publishes an English trans- 
lation of “From Bismarck to the World 
War, a History of German Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1870-1914,” by Erich Brandenburg, 
professor at Leipzig. Nearly every nation 
in the world thoroughly believes in war, 
and glorifies it in every possible manner; 
yet every nation tries to fasten the re- 
sponsibility for starting it on some other 
nation. Logically, one ought to be proud 
of the initiative. 

It is so seldom one sees an unashamed 
Conservative in these liberal days that I 
recommend as piquant reading “‘ The Last 
Victorians,” by Arthur A. Baumann, who 
. saw, heard, and had a personal acquaint- 
ance with all the Parliamentary figures 
from 1875 to 1925. “I am a Victorian 
Tory, naked and unashamed. I make no 
pretence to impartiality, or attempt to 
defend my prejudices. ... Everything 
done after 1906 is for me a step on the 
easy slope that leads unlimited democracy 
to its nadir of helplessness and corrup- 
tion.” 

A book of extraordinary interest is 





“Henry Jackson, O.M.,” by R. St. John 
Parry, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Jackson was Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge, and was a personality. His 
letters are particularly charming, and the 
portion of the book called “Obiter Scrip- 
ta” is filled with good things. Those who 
are afflicted with the Baconian insanity, 
and those who cannot understand how 
Shakespeare knew Latin, will find the last 
pages informing and inspiring. 

I strongly recommend “The Mind of 
Rome,” edited by Cyril Bailey. It gives 
in one volume and in English translations 
an excellent idea of the entire range of 
Latin literature, as R. W. Livingstone’s 
“Pageant of Greece”’ does for the greater 
literature of Athens. Sparta spent all her 
time and energy in “preparedness” and 
produced no literature. 

An exceedingly valuable list of schol- 
arly reprints of English masterpieces has 
just appeared in New York, called “The 
English Replicas,” being faithful repro- 
ductions in words and typography of the 
first editions of John Donne’s “ Anniver- 
saries,” William Collins’s ‘‘Odes,’”’ Shake- 
speare’s “Sonnets,” Milton’s “Minor 
Poems,” Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s 
“Lyrical Ballads,” and William Blake’s 
“Poetical Sketches.” 

Waldo R. Browne had a happy inspira- 
tion when he decided to collect, arrange, 
and publish the various editions of P. T. 
Barnum’s autobiographies. Here we have 
in one convenient volume “Barnum’s 
Own Story. The Autobiography of P. T. 
Barnum, combined and condensed from 
the various editions published during his 
lifetime.” Repetitions are omitted, and 
suppressed passages restored. This is fas- 
cinating reading, and I record my grati- 
tude both to Barnum and to his judicious 
editor. The death of Barnum’s wife, in 
June, 1927, came as a fresh reminder of 
the ever-living showman. 


S. W. Merrihew, the editor of American 
Lawn Tennis, which is as near an ideal 
magazine as human effort will allow, ar- 
rived in New Haven, and, partnered with 
Professor Frey, defeated Dean Charles 
Warren and me ina long match. He talks, 
writes, and plays with skill and tact. 
Shortly after his visit the son and daugh- 
ter of another great tennis authority, 
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Doctor Dwight, visited our club, and had 
a glorious contest with Professor John 
Gee and me. These tennis specialists ex- 
hibit the fruits of the spirit. There are 
many persons who would benefit more by 
earnest participation in sport than by 
anything else. 


During the commencement festivities 
at Yale I had the pleasure of seeing for the 
first time “ Coriolanus,” by William Shake- 
speare. It was given under the able and 
inspiring direction of Edgar Montillion 
Woolley, and all the parts were taken by 
undergraduates. The title réle was played 
by Hannibal Hamlin, great-grandson of 
the Vice-President. In one respect these 
student performances are superior to 
those given by professionals—in the group 
scenes. We know to our sorrow what a 
Shakespearian army looks like on the pro- 
fessional stage: a dozen of fat, middle- 
aged, unrehearsed supes. But in student 
performances one can employ two hun- 
dred slender, graceful, athletic youths, 
and drill them thoroughly, so that they 
and their evolutions are a delight to the 
eye. The great actor, Walter Hampden, 
who expects to play “Coriolanus” next 
season, came from New York to see this 
presentation, and expressed himself in the 
heartiest praise. Of the thirty-seven plays 
of Shakespeare, I have seen all but eight 

-three of the eight are the three parts of 
“Henry VI.” 


Into the Faery Queene Club come Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. George H. Denton, of 
Tsing Hua College, Peking. He read it 
when studying under George Woodberry 
at Columbia, she at Goucher. They be- 
long to a Chinese society which in extraor- 
dinary session has passed a resolution con- 
gratulating Australia on the choice of the 
name of the capital of that commonwealth 
—Kangaroo. “The kangaroo, being a 
marsupial, can bear her young. The above 
society, as you may be aware, is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Its motto is 
‘Honi soit qui mal y puns.’ Over the door 
of its meeting-place we see ‘Spare answers 
chi entrate qui.’” 

Miss Mary Eloise Bauder, of Sebasto- 
pol, Calif., aged sixteen, has finished read- 
ing the poem, and writes: “I consider the 
time spent as some of the happiest and 
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ag useful and instructive hours of my 
ie 

Albany College, Albany, Ore., comes in 
with flying colors: Professor R. E. Baker, 
Professor Elizabeth Irvine, who informs 
me that she has read the entire poem 
three times, and in her class five students 
qualify—Mildred H. Coie, Lucille Shep- 
herd, Lucille Holman, Edna Logan, Mer- 
lyn Young. 


The Fano Club adds to its list E. Hax- 
by, of New Rochelle, N. Y., and William 
S. Wallace, Yale, ’26. 


A recent Yale graduate, Day Tuttle, 
writes me from Greece: 


We motored to Marathon in the rain, and 
then on to Cape Sunium, where nine or ten 
of the columns of the Temple of Poseidon 
still stand, white and inviolable. It was sun- 
set and far to the northeast stretched the 
reaches of the A®gean, blurred by silver 
slashes marking the outlines of the nearer 
Cyclades. To the southeast we could faintly 
make out the mountains of the Peloponne- 
sus. At our feet, two hundred of them be- 
low the cliff, the winds and currents from the 
Eubcean strait met and battled with the 
waves of the main body of the sea: 

Suddenly to our left between the columns 
of the pronaos of the temple, still a glisten- 
ing white, the sea turned from the deep, rich 
blue, crinkled in tiny wavelets like the Bot- 
ticelli birth of Venus, to a pervasive, deep 
violet and then to another shade almost 
crimson, but surely a cross between crimson 
and violet or lavender. This color was made 
even plainer to the eye if one bent one’s head 
and directed one’s eyes through the inter- 
stices between the columns at an angle ap- 
proaching the vertical. 

Surely this was what Homer meant 
when he wrote of the “wine-dark sea.” I 
always thought the term was purely ficti- 
tious, or at least epictitious, until the other 

night, when we became convinced the 
Grand Old Man was writing whereof he 
knew. 

The sun was behind us; and the flat haze 
of violét-crimson was a reflected light thrown 
down on the waters from the rosy clouds 
banked in the east. 


Colonel Osborn’s letter on Lever and 
my list of the twelve best novels have 
both called out responses from all over 
the world. In the Los Angeles Saturday 
Night for April 9, the editor, Sam T. 
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Clover, gives some interesting nomina- 
tions for the list of best novels. 


Here are two interesting letters on Em- 
erson. Thomas Sergeant Perry, in re- 
sponse to my request, writes: “I wonder 
if any one knew him well, as men com- 
monly know one another. I certainly did 
not, though I saw him several times, first 
as a boy of 10 when I saw him lecture and 
he looked like his early portrait, long, 
lean, lank but with the face of a commu- 
nicative angel; then in 1862, a Freshman 
taken to the shrine by his son, a class- 
mate. I had written in Harvard Magazine 
an éreintement of a sub-Emerson, David 
Wasson; R. W. E. said erroneously I did 
it to show off, but he never was a sound 
critic; then when I was a tutor, he came 
to my room on some vaguely understood 
overseer business. A friend of mine, a 


senior, was in my room who, I told him, 
fell on his belly with awe and wriggled 
from the room like a serpent, for there 
was, with all his simplicity, his habit of 
rocking, of eating pie, of coddling each 


elbow with the other hand, an aura of 
greatness that was most imposing. Every 
one felt it. He and Monet—very unlike 
—gave me the impression of greatness— 
it’s a splendid feeling. Then soon after 
our marriage L. and I paid a visit to 
R: W. E. and I could give you details of 
his talk (about Swinburne e. g.) if writing 
were easier. Then I heard his lectures 
(though earlier) at Harvard College, and 
in Boston, the first de omnibus rebus.” 

Mary Sinton Leitch, of Lynnhaven, 
Va., who has written much admirable 
poetry, called one of her volumes “The 
Waggon and the Star.”” The late Charles 
Woodbury, of California, told her that 
Emerson did not mean that phrase as 
idealistic, which was news to her (and to 
me). She writes: 


Mr. Woodbury was an associate and stu- 
dent with Emerson in the Concord School of 
Philosophy, and was one of the few, if not 
the only, remaining member of that’ group. 
He wrote what I am about to quote in Octo- 
ber 1923. He said: 

“The title (he refers to The Waggon and 
the Star) has a lustre imparted to it by the 
poet herself. Mr. Emerson’s conception of 
this commonly misunderstood phrase was 
not ideal but industrial—offspring of his 
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shrewd Yankee common sense. One day I 
inquired of him about it. After searching a 
moment, he handed me a leaf on which was 
written: ‘I admire the skill which on the 
seashore makes the waves turn wheels and 
grind corn; makes the moon drive the tides 
like so many hired hands to grind and wind 
and pump and saw and split stone and roll 
iron. Now that is the best wisdom of a man 
in every instance of his labor to hitch his 
wagon to a star and see his chores done by 
the heavenly forces themselves.’” 

Now I for one will not admit Emerson’s 
right to interpret his own saying for me in 
this way! I won’t let him rob me of a pre- 
cious possession. In fact, so much do I hate 
to have a practical meaning injected into 
this saying that has always seemed to me 
one of the most idealistic in our literature, 
that I feel almost guilty in telling you about 
it, and perhaps spoiling it for you. But the 
whole incident is so interesting I could not 
keep it to myself any longer. 

Mr. Clayton Crawford sends me this ex- 
quisite typographical error from Hearst’s 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer : “The Mission- 
ary Sisters of the Sacred Hearst.” 

Commenting on the Ignoble Prize nom- 
inations of “Ye Shoppe,” etc., Mr. Craw- 
ford says there is a large sign over a Seat- 
tle filling-station, “Ye Gasse Shoppe.” A 
visitor said it reminded him of a cafeteria 
he had seen called “Ye Helpy Selfy.” 

From Philip Leslie Shutt, of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: Morley’s “Thunder on the 
Left.” He has made a “patchwork quilt 
which even in the best regulated families 
will fall off the bed in winter and leave you 
in the cold. I liked his ‘Parnassus on 
Wheels’ and ‘The Haunted Bookshop’ 
much better.” 

From H. C. Camp, of Alameda, Calif.: 
The Overworked Preposition. “In the 
otherwise-well-regulated Sat. Eve. Post, 
Collier’s, and the reprehensible Liberty I 
found nineteen in the current issues.” 

From Professor Dwight Chapman, of 
DePauw University: The expression “ be- 
come a mother,” in such uses as this: “ She 
was about to become a mother for the sec- 
ond time.” “As one mother once said to 
me, ‘Once a mother, always a mother.’” 

From Miss Gwynne J. Witt, of Waco, 
Texas. The noun complex. “I would 
cherish the permission to bury the word— 
completely boxed—bury it at sea this 
summer as I sail the high seas toward 
Italy.” 
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From Mrs. W. S. Case, of Hartford, 
Conn.: The noun Auman. “Used most 
frequently in the plural—do you find any 
authority for it? I have looked this up if 
Fowler, and he doesn’t even mention this 
atrocious new use of human. Yet I find 
even Mr. Galsworthy, who is so delicate 
and finished in his use of English as to be 
almost dainty, doing this dreadful thing. 
You come upon it in the most unexpected 
places, and it always makes me shrink 
away—humans, instead of human beings, 
men and women, individuals—do let me 
know if there is any justification for this.” 
I hereby excommunicate the word, and all 
who use it hereafter will do so at their 
peril. 

From Frank W. Clancy, of Santa Fe: 
“In the last issue of The American Mer- 
cury, is a somewhat interesting article by 
W.A.S. Douglas, and . . . I find the fol- 
lowing: ‘Waiting on us was a girl whose 
features would have intrigued Gibson.’” 

From the accomplished columnist of the 
Sioux City Journal. Very. Alas, I am in 
this respect a very terrible sinner. I agree 
that the adjective is almost always strong- 
er without the adverbial ally. 

This same columnist gives a splendid 
illustration of the punishment that some- 
times falls on those who use the horrible 
word gotten. A man telegraphed to his 
wife: “Have gotten tickets for theatre.” 
The operator sent the message: “Have 
got ten tickets for theatre.’”’ She showed 
up with eight friends. Served him right! 

From a Bostonian. Lloyd Morris’s book 
on Hawthorne. . “Besides this bad taste, 
such a low tone of intelligence, always 
trying to be smart. He ought to be de- 
prived of ink and paper. The English will 
find it hard to be polite to him.” 

From.a lady in New Haven. “The 
newspaper-magazine-candy-tobacco-book- 
chewing-gum-man who is permitted to go 
through Pullman cars every three minutes 


shouting out. his wares, waking.those who 
are asleep and irritating those who are 
awake.” 


After reading a number of modern nov- 
els, which I emphatically do not recom- 
mend, I find a certain monotony of inten- 
tion. They all seem determined to take 
the Freude out of life and substitute 
Freud in its place. 


Those who believe the surest sign of in- 
tellectual superiority is the mannerism of 
contempt, should remember a sentence 
written by Alfred De Vigny: “Il n’y a 
pas un homme qui ait le droit de mépriser 
les hommes.” 


Nearly all publications have typograph- 
ical errors except the Authorized Version 
of the Bible and railway time-tables. 


One reason ministers of the gospel are 
so constantly criticised unfavorably is be- 
cause of their willingness to co-operate in 
community efforts both in war and peace. 
Those who never try to help are never at- 
tacked; they are not even defended. 


The miracles of the Old Testament are 
often repeated in our day. Take the wid- 
ow’s cruse (I Kings 17: 14) and compare 
its lasting qualities with one cruse of pre- 
war stuff. 


Solemnity is often regarded as a sign of 
cerebration; but there is sometimes true 
wisdom in laughter. We say the owl looks 
wise—he merely looks grave. 


Why is it that a tailor is usually eager 
to please his men-clients, while a dress- 
maker tyrannizes over her woman-cus- 
tomers and treats them with royal dis- 
dain? This is a pretty question and might 
lead to much speculation. 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see the front advertising section. 























HEN I first travelled in Spain, 
W back in the nineties, El Greco 

was a distinctive and generously 
recognized but not precisely towering 
figure in the literature of art. Criticism 
took appreciative account of him but did 
not lose sight of his limitations. Velas- 
quez was the unchallenged occupant of 
the throne in Spanish painting. I can 
remember so well in what superb isola- 
tion he loomed in the Prado. El Greco 
played his part there and played it well, 
but he was unmistakably a very different 
sort of luminary. Since then I have seen 
the difference magnified in divers quarters 
to an extraordinary degree. In my. own 
time an El Greco cult has come into 
being. There was no sigh of it in 1903 
when Charles Ricketts, the English artist 
and critic, published his beautiful book 
on the Prado, the best introduction to 
that gallery that I know. He was in two 
minds about El Greco; as, indeed; were 
most writers on the painter. Then Cos- 
sio’s elaborate work appeared in 1908, 
and about this time the cult began to 
function. The German critic Julius Meier- 
Graefe burst into something like hyster- 
ical adulation. In his Spanish Journey, 
which was translated into English only 
the other day, he says among other spe- 
cious things: “I have found a man, a 
great man, an inconceivably great ge- 
nius: El Greco.” His ardor is so urgent 
that it even leads him into a silly dispar- 
agement of Velasquez. Maurice Barrés, 
in Le Greco ou le Secret de Toléde, is 
fervid but intelligent. I might cite nu- 
merous other books, for the bibliography 
of the artist is extensive, but I need men- 
tion now only two. One of these is Doc- 
tor Mayer’s magnificent folio, valuable 
for its text and peculiarly precious for its 
exhaustive collection of perfect plates. 
The other book is a brief critical biogra- 
phy by Elizabeth Trapier, issued by the 
Hispanic Society, exactly what the stu- 
dent wants if he is to make acquaintance 
with the facts in English. 
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* is as well for the inquirer to begin 
with facts and proceed from them 
rather warily, for, as I have indicated, the 
cult has gone far in the exaltation of El 
Greco, enveloping him in clouds of eso- 
teric rhapsody. We shall see that he has 
singularity enough, but it is a mistake to 
approach him as though he were a demi- 
god. If some of his biographers had been 
disposed to be mysterious about him 
they might plead, reasonably enough, 
that there are at least mysterious pas- 
sages in his annals. 

Who, and of .what status, were. his 
people when he was born at Candia, in 
the island of Crete, in 1547 or.1548? It 
is pathetic, to see how one historian after 
another has been baffled by. the matter 
of El Greco’s origin and kindred ques- 
tions.- It is plausibly to be surmised that 
he was well born and had a fairly good 
education, for there were classics in the 
library that belonged to‘him in his prime, 


and from that period dates an allusion by 


Pacheco; who knew him in Toledo and 
sét him down in his book as a philosopher 
and. author. But apart from conjecture 
as regards his actual beginnings and con- 
tacts, we have pitiably little to go upon. 
All the books repeat the same scant de- 
tails. We do not know his exact age 
when he left Crete and joined the Greek 
colony in Venice, though we may be sure 
that he was then young. In Venice he 
fell under the influence of Titian, Tin- 
toretto, and Leandro Bassano. In 1570, 
when he would be in his early twenties, 
Julio Clovio gave him a letter to Cardinal 
Farnese in Rome, speaking of him very 
favorably as a pupil of Titian’s. From 
this epoch dates a portrait of Clovio that 
he painted, a portrait now in the Naples 
Museum, from which it is plain that he 
was even then a competent craftsman, 
though not yet disclosing the marks of 
genius. In Rome he was evidently ac- 
cepted as a man of talent by the Cardinal 
and others. His patron lodged him in 
the Palazzo Farnese. He looked about 




















him, and among experiences that left 
their mark upon him was contact with 
* the work of Michael Angelo, then re- 
‘cently dead. Again we are confronted by 
queries. Why did he leave Rome and 
- Italy? Why was Spain his next refuge? 
When, to a day, did he get there and what 
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was known as El Greco, from the land of 
his birth. It was peculiarly fitting that 
he should be thus designated, for there 
was something essentially exotic about 
him. He seems to have been a man of 
strong character, almost rudely inde- 
pendent. He did important work for 





Christ in the Temple. 
From the painting by El Greco. 


were the exact circumstances that led to 
his settlement in Toledo? I confess that 
I am myself particularly keen on knowing 
more about the man’s personal back- 
ground, the good or bad luck that he had, 
the manner in which he solved the prob- 
lems of daily living. However, in the 
absence of all that, there is still something 
known about the painter as an every-day 
human creature. 

Domenico Theotocopuli—which latter 
appellation signifies “Little Child of 
God”’—signed many of his pictures with 
the name that his parents had given him, 
but from the time that he came to live in 
Toledo down to his death there in 1614 he 





Philip II at the Escurial, but it does not 
appear that he had, like Velasquez, the 
traits of a courtier. It is amusing to find 
how quick he was to stand up for his 
rights. It was customary in those days 
for a painting to be valued on comple- 
tion by appraisers appointed by both 
artist and patron. Their ministrations, 
when El Greco was concerned, were wont 
to wind up in a lawsuit. He was nothing 
loth. Indeed, I gather that he was not 
only independent but even pugnacious. 
His fellows had reason to be grateful for 
his militant habit since out of one litiga- 
tion of his there developed the liberation 
of the arts from taxation. A sturdy, 
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likable man. Among the legends con- 
cerning him is one that musicians be- 
guiled his hours at table. It is consonant 
with the conviction somehow forming 
itself in one’s mind that El Greco was, in 








is obvious that he was well grounded as 
a draftsman, but line was not his over- 
mastering predilection. When Pacheco 
asked him which was the more difficult, 
coloring or drawing, El Greco answered 


Vincenzo Anastagi. 


From the portrait by El Greco. 


the truest and most esthetic sense of the 
term, an artist. The sparse biography 
that we have shows that, and the works 
richly confirm it. 


+2:2: 


UST how he was trained to produce 
those works is one more of the puzzles 

in his history. The early portrait of 
Clovio reveals, I may say again, that he 
knew his trade, but how did he come to 
learn it and what were his methods? It 





coloring. Mme. Trapier reproduces from 
the Spanish annalist this interesting 
memory of his visit to the painter: 
“Domenico Greco showed me in the 
year 1611 a cupboard of clay models by 
his hand, which he made use of in his 
work. And what was most remarkable, 
the originals of all that he had painted in 
his life, painted in oils on smaller can- 
vases, in a room which by his order his 
son showed me. What will the presump- 
tuous and lazy say to this, will they not 
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fall dead hearing of these examples?” 
Mme. Trapier notes that while some fifty 
models of clay, wax, or plaster are listed 
in the inventory framed on the painter’s 
death, there is no mention of the painted 
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model a figure, how to arrange drapery, 
and how to put a composition together. 

If analysis of his evolution as an artist 
must look to matters of technique, it must 
look even more to matters of style and 





The Holy Family. 


From the painting by El Greco. 


“originals of all that he had painted in 
his life.’”’ Nevertheless, I am not inclined 
to take this as inimical to the hypothesis 
that he was a man of industry and of 
many preliminary studies. He must have 
had great facility. He was fertile in the 
production of replicas and variants. All 
the testimony of his work is in favor of 
the idea that while in his later period he 
was capable of fluent improvisation, his 
art was based from the beginning on dis- 
ciplined preparation. He knew how to 





spirit. The landmarks in his career al- 
most immediately subordinate questions 
of drawing, brushwork, and the like to 
questions of mood. In his youth in 
Crete he must have been aware of the 
Byzantine tradition, and it long reverber- 
ates in his life. Then in Venice he be- 
comes Venetian. It is not merely that 
the types and backgrounds of Tintoretto 
and Bassano commend themselves to 
him. In the whole organization and 
atmosphere of his picture he is true to 
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their sumptuous ideal and to the nomi- Italian baggage that this Greek came to 
nally academic scaffold supporting their Spain. But it was with extraordinary 
realistic designs. He would build up a rapidity that El Greco found himself, and 


portrait in the true Venetian fashion, 


in so doing became the portent in Spanish 





Toledo. 
From the painting by El Greco. 


whether a simple bust or a splendid full- 
length like the noble Vincenzo Anastagi 
in the Frick collection. Titian himself, his 
master, might have conceived that virile 
performance. The monumental Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, hanging in the Art 
Institute at Chicago, one of his great 
masterpieces, is an obviously Titianesque 
scheme. It was, in fact, with no small 


art that we know and that has developed 
the cult. 

Before characterizing this portent, I 
would lay great stress upon the crafts- 
man in him to whom I have already 
referred. The Greco of the dithyrambic 
zesthetes, the Greco of the cult, the Greco 
whom the Modernists would try to kidnap 
as they have tried to kidnap Ingres, is the 

















Laocoon. 





From the painting by El Greco. 


later and mannered Greco of the elongated 
forms who is often a caricature of himself 
and a negation of nature. He is, besides, a 
violator of his own canons of good work- 
manship. But that he had those canons 
and that he knew truth as well as beauty 
are facts important toremember. When 
he painted the prodigious Burial of Count 
Orgaz, at Toledo, he reared up a fabric as 
masterly in its way as Raphael’s august 
Disputa. The picture is divided into 
its two zones with the cool judgment of 
an academician. In the foreground of 
the lower zone the two saints, with their 
armored burden between them, are un- 
erringly placed with reference to the 
figures beside them, to the serried nobles 
behind them, and to the heavenly host 
above. The great canvas is crowded, but 
every figure, every head, is at precisely 
the right point in the design as a design. 
The sentimentalists make much of the 





mystical and psychological power in the 
thing, its spiritual é/an, and, to tell the 
truth, I would not say them nay; but I 
can recall now that when it first. burst 
upon my vision long ago my,mind went 
back to-the genius of the Stanze for 
unity comparable to the unity; ofithis. I 
knew then that El Greco was.a consum- 
mate workman. I don’t think he was 
ever so masterly a composer in any of his 
other works unless possibly in the famous 
Expolio in the Cathedral at Toledo, 
wherein he beautifully illustrates the 
maxim of Degas, that you make a multi- 
tude in art not with a host of figures but 
with comparatively few. The Burial of 


Count Orgaz as a design is, to be sure, in 
a class by itself, monuméntal and unique. 
But let us turn from the splendor of that 
achievement and see what El Greco does 
in the generality of his better pictures. 
He makes them true pictures. 


The atti- 
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tude is rightly fixed. Whether he be 
painting a religious subject or a portrait 
the figure is felicitously disposed in the 
rectangle and it has character. Above 
all, it has character, it is the vitalized 


all these factors, that he touches us be- 
cause of the rich response he makes to the 
craving in every lover of art for the abso- 
lutely unprecedented, new-minted artistic 
experience. You get such an experience 





Portrait of a Cavalier. 


From the painting by El Greco. 


expression of an idea or an individuality. 
Which brings me back to the portent. 


* +2 


HAT is it that makes El Greco one? 

What is his secret? What is it in 
him that seizes our imagination? Criti- 
cism makes various replies. His concep- 
tion of form will appeal to one analyst. 
His color to another. His mysticism to a 
third. My own hypothesis has long been 
that El Greco’s secret lies in just the 
originality which was expressed through 





sometimes from a temperament living 
within the tradition of a school, as you 
get it, say, from a Florentine like Botti- 
celli. But El Greco is his own school. 
There is something uncanny about the 
self-sufficiency of this painter. Consider 
his style—and his style is as significant 
as his spiritual content—and you see that 
he spins his magic out of his own entrails. 
Though he ponders on Byzantium, he is 
not a Byzantine. Though he touches 
hands with Tintoretto, he is only tem 
porarily a Venetian. He visits Rome and 
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escapes all influences there save, in a 
measure, that of Michael Angelo, and 
even that he transmutes into something 
of his own. His pictures and portraits 
are freighted with the very soul of Spain, 
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so he gives to the transaction an accent 
which, I repeat, is absolutely new. It 
is new and. it brings almost fantastic 
beauties with it. The colors are very 
lovely for all that a rather livid tone will 





Portrait of a Lady. 
From the painting by El Greco. 


yet you cannot call him in his own soul a 
Spaniard. He is simply El Greco, an 
episode of intense strangeness and origi- 
nality in the history of art. This is, I 
maintain, by itself fascinating. The 
passion of this changeling is sometimes 
profoundly moving. When he paints a 
religious picture, it stirs your heart. His 
saints are truly saintly, and when he 
paints a sixteenth-century cavaliér or 
priest or scholar, he seems to reach down 
into the very depths of the man’s nature 
and to pluck forth its secret. As he does 





creep in. The play of light, especially 
over landscape, is romantically arresting. 
How much he gives us that is rare and 
fine and altogether distinguished! And 
then he gives us other things which bring 
us to a pause. 


22:2 


RIGINALITY is a golden gift, but it 
may be precious and still be of only 
relative value. Questions of degree and 
kind enter in. Ricketts has a saying 
which is apposite here. “The person- 
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their sumptuous ideal and to the nomi- 
nally academic scaffold supporting their 


He would build up a 
Venetian fashion, 


realistic designs. 
portrait in the true 


Italian baggage that this Greek came to 
But it was with extraordinary 
rapidity that El Greco found himself, and 
in so doing became the portent in Spanish 


Spain. 


Toledo. 


From the painting by El Greco. 


whether a simple bust or a splendid full- 
length like the noble Vincenzo Anastagi 
in the Frick collection. Titian himself, his 
master, might have conceived that virile 
performance. The monumental Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, hanging in the Art 
Institute at Chicago, one of his great 
masterpieces, is an obviously Titianesque 
scheme. It was, in fact, with no small 


a 
art that we know and that has developed 


the cult. 

Before characterizing this portent, I 
would lay great stress upon the crafts- 
man in him to whom I have already 
referred. The Greco of the dithyrambic 
zsthetes, the Greco of the cult, the Greco 
whom the Modernists would try to kidnap 
as they have tried to kidnap Ingres, is the 
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From the painting by El Greco. 


later and mannered Greco of the elongated 
forms who is often a caricature of himself 
and a negation of nature. He is, besides, a 
violator of his own canons of good work- 
manship. But that he had those canons 
and that he knew truth as well as beauty 
are facts important to remember. When 
he painted the prodigious Burial of Count 
Orgaz, at Toledo, he reared up a fabric as 
masterly in its way as Raphael’s august 
Disputa. The picture is divided into 
its two zones with the cool judgment of 
an academician. In the foreground of 
the lower zone the two saints, with their 
armored burden between them, are un- 
erringly placed with reference to the 
figures beside them, to the serried nobles 
behind them, and to the heavenly host 
above. The great canvas is crowded, but 
every figure, every head, is at precisely 
the right point in the design as a design. 
The sentimentalists make much of the 


mystical and psychological power in the 
thing, its spiritual élan, and, to tell the 
truth, I would not say them nay; but I 
can recall now that when it first burst 
upon my vision long ago my mind went 
back to the genius of the Stanze for 
unity comparable to the unity of this. I 
knew then that El Greco was a consum- 
mate workman. I don’t think he was 
ever so masterly a composer in any of his 
other works unless possibly in the famous 
Expolio in the Cathedral at Toledo, 
wherein he beautifully illustrates the 
maxim of Degas, that you make a multi- 
tude in art not with a host of figures but 
with comparatively few. The Burial of 
Count Orgaz as a design is, to be sure, in 
a class by itself, monumental and unique. 
But let us turn from the splendor of that 
achievement and see what El Greco does 
in the generality of his better pictures. 
He makes them true pictures. The atti- 
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tude is rightly fixed. Whether he be 
painting a religious subject or a portrait 
the figure is felicitously disposed in the 
rectangle and it has character. Above 
all, it has character, it is the vitalized 


all these factors, that he touches us be- 
cause of the rich response he makes to the 
craving in every lover of art for the abso- 
lutely unprecedented, new-minted artistic 
experience. You get such an experience 


Portrait of a Cavalier 


From the painting by El Greco 


expression of an idea or an individuality. 
Which brings me back to the portent. 


+ + + 


HAT is it that makes El Greco one? 

What is his secret? What is it in 
him that seizes our imagination? Criti- 
cism makes various replies. His concep- 
tion of form will appeal to one analyst. 
His color to another. His mysticism toa 
third. My own hypothesis has long been 
that El Greco’s secret lies in just the 
originality which was expressed through 


sometimes from a temperament living 
within the tradition of a school, as you 
get it, say, from a Florentine like Botti- 
celli. But El Greco is his own school. 
There is something uncanny about the 
self-sufficiency of this painter. Consider 
his style—and his style is as significant 
as his spiritual content—and you see that 
he spins his magic out of his own entrails. 
Though he ponders on Byzantium, he 1s 
not a Byzantine. Though he touches 
hands with Tintoretto, he is only tem- 
porarily a Venetian. He visits Rome and 
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escapes all influences there save, in a 
measure, that of Michael Angelo, and 
even that he transmutes into something 
of his own. His pictures and portraits 


are freighted with the very soul of Spain, 
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so he gives to the transaction an accent 
which, I repeat, is absolutely new. It 
is new and it brings almost fantastic 
beauties with it. The colors are very 
lovely for all that a rather livid tone will 


Portrait of a Lady. 


From the painting by El Greco 


yet you cannot call him in his own soul a 
Spaniard. He is simply El Greco, an 
episode of intense strangeness and origi- 
nality in the history of art. This is, I 
maintain, by itself fascinating. The 
passion of this changeling is sometimes 
profoundly moving. When he paints a 
eligious picture, it stirs your heart. His 
saints are truly saintly, and when he 
paints a sixteenth-century cavalier or 
priest or scholar, he seems to reach down 
into the very depths of the man’s nature 
and to pluck forth its secret. As he does 


creep in. The play of light, especially 
over landscape, is romantically arresting. 
How much he gives us that is rare and 
fine and altogether distinguished! And 
then he gives us other things which bring 
us to a pause. 
+ +2: 

RIGINALITY is a golden gift, but it 

may be precious and still be of only 
relative value. Questions of degree and 
kind enter in. Ricketts has a saying 
which is apposite here. “The person- 
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ality or originality of El Greco,” he re- 
marks, “is too thin, too whimsical, too 
arbitrary, to command absolute praise. 
I do not quite agree with Ricketts. 


” 


picture like the Crucifixion in the Louvre, 
presently runs away with him and be. 
comes, frankly, tiresome. As he drew 
toward the close of his career, there is no 


Don Antonio Covarrubias 


From the portrait by El Greco 


“Thin,” particularly strikes me as too 
severe a word. Yet up toa point I sym- 
pathize with the English critic. I re- 
member how the lovely color, especially 
the grays and greens, occasionally grows 
morbid, and emotionally, too, El Greco 
now and then invites the same epithet. 
If his ecstasy can be holy, it can also be 
merely feverish. In him the improvisa- 
tore will, on occasion, submerge the 
designer. The elongation of form which 
is persuasive enough in, for exampie, a 


obscuring the fact that El Greco fre- 
quently substituted mannerism for style. 
In short, “‘discrimination”’ is the watch- 
word for those who would extract from El 
Greco the joy that is surely to be got out of 
him. For the collector of sensations he is 
one of the most alluring and repaying art- 
ists in the whole range of painting. But 
that same collector must be on his guard 
against the rhapsodists, careful to dis- 
tinguish between what is great and what 
is grotesque in the work of the master. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the Fifth Avenue Section 
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Hoover—the Man for Difficult Jobs 


BY SILAS 


BENT 


Author of “‘ Two Souls at War in General Dawes,”’ etc. 





HAT faintly discon- 
tented frown which 
often mars the 
brow of Herbert 
Hoover was washed 
away by the Missis- 
sippi flood. Here were 
a million and a half 
people in peril, seven hundred thousand 
homeless, more than half a million depen- 
dent upon public support. The “Ole 
Devil River” had laid claim to more than 
half its ancient floodground of twenty 
million Crops were destroyed, 


too 














acres. 


homes submerged, lives lost; famine and 


pestilence hovered above an immense fer- 
tile valley. A miracle waited to be done. 

Miracles are the meat this Cesar feeds 
on. Without them, Mr. Hoover’s metab- 
olism becomes a little deranged. But put 
his hand to something other men would 
not care to tackle and he becomes joy- 
ously serene. His mere presence in a 
panic-stricken Mississippi River village, 
threatened by the onrush of waters, was 
enough to restore calm. One observer 
said it was like watching a master play 
billiards: even though you didn’t under- 
stand the game you could recognize su- 
preme skill. 

A wave of the wand and a rescue fleet 
of eight hundred vessels was materialized: 
passenger-steamers, motor-boats, rum- 
chasers, converted rafts, unsinkable life- 
saving craft from the Atlantic coast. An- 
other wave, and sixty government air- 
planes were spying out the weak spots in 
the levees, finding groups of refugees, se- 
lecting sites for concentration camps. 
Another wave, and an army of Red Cross 
nurses, flood directors, State officials and 
citizen volunteers was enrolled. A word 
spoken and the public was subscribing a 
telief fund of sixteen millions. (‘Seems 
tome,” said Uncle Eph, “them Yankees 
ought to give aplenty: hit’s their wah- 
tah.””) Another spoken word and emer- 
gency credit corporations came into being 


with a lending capacity of twelve millions. 
Another word and eight millions of fed- 
eral funds were available for equipment, 
supplies, sanitation. For more than three 
months the man whose voice and gestures 
were rescuing an empire slept in boats and 
on trains, not once ina regular bed. Tran- 
quilly he slept, for he was working a mir- 
acle. The South proclaimed him its savior 
and the negroes of Arkansas scraped the 
pockets of their overalls to present a silver 
cup to him. “He sho would make a noble 
President,” said Uncle Eph. 


In the early nineties, when Herbert 
Hoover was managing a laundry to pay 
his way through Leland Stanford, he and 
another undergraduate thought of a way 
to turn a pretty penny. Paderewski was 
on one of his early transcontinental tours. 
Why not arrange a concert in San José? 
The fee for the musician would be two 
thousand dollars; it required no special 
mathematical divination to figure out at 
least four thousand dollars’ worth of audi- 
ence. 

This was the first large-scale business 
venture of the future Secretary of Com- 
merce, and from it he learned a good deal 
about business. He learned that Holy 
Week is a bad time for amusement enter- 
prises in a devout community, and he 
learned that the pianist was not so well 
known on the Coast as he was to become 
in later years. The box-office receipts 
totalled, as a fact, only sixteen hundred 
dollars, and the youthful entrepreneurs 
could not scrape together enough to meet 
the deficit. There was nothing for it but 
to make a clean breast to the musician’s 
secretary. It was an awkward situation. 
Paderewski resolved it, once it came to 
his ears, with magnanimity. He stipu- 
lated that the undergraduates should de- 
duct from the gross receipts 20 per cent 
for themselves; that out of this they 
should pay their expenses and divide what 
was left; and that he would take the bal- 
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ance as his fee in full. He left behind at 
the university at least two ardent admir- 
ers and friends. 

For a quarter of a century the score re- 
mained unpaid. Herbert Clark Hoover 
wandered through the mountains of New 
Mexico, inspected mines, appraised rail- 
road properties and wrote metallurgic re- 
ports in Australia, Italy, India, Mexico, 
and Russia. He helped a handful of other 
aliens defend beleaguered Tientsin during 
the Boxer uprising. He became a citizen 
of the world, with headquarters in London 
and I dare say well nigh forgot his native 
Iowa. But there is evidence he did not 
forget the debt he owed a certain cele- 
brated pianist. A wealthy man now, he 
thought it not the kind of debt that could 
be paid with money. Nor did an oppor- 
tunity present itself to pay in other mint- 
age until he had become Europe’s favorite 
miracle man. Then he fed some millions 
of hungry Poles, and squared his account 
with their Premier. 

Bread, using the word literally, re- 
turned to Poland on the waters of Pad- 


erewski’s thoughtfulness. To Mr. Hoover 
it was a minor incident in a period full of 
thrills. He played Lord Bountiful to a 


continent. Having begun by helping 
Americans home from Europe at the out- 
break of hostilities, he had continued as 
head of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, and had set up a sort of per- 
vasive unincorporated and extralegal 
State. His organization flew its own flag, 
issued its own passports, operated a fleet 
of ocean vessels, established offices in 
many countries, enjoyed special immuni- 
ties, requisitioned food supplies as though 
by a right of Eminent Domain, operated 
mills and factories, administered railroads, 
and rationed entire populations. Then 
Mr. Hoover became Food Administrator 
for one hundred millions in the United 
States, fixed the price of wheat and desig- 
nated meatless days. After the World 
War he took charge of a relief programme 
covering nearly all Europe, with powers 
as sweeping as had accompanied his work 
in Belgium. His bright young men com- 
mandeered trains, fed multitudes, and arbi- 
trated incipient wars. There was the case, 
for example, of a certain archduke whose 
ambitions threatened to interfere with 
Samaritanism. Mr. Hoover’s young men 
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did not intend to permit a mere nobleman 
to cramp their style in good works. One 
day a puzzled Britisher called at Mr. 
Hoover’s London office with a cablegram. 

“Can you make this out?” he asked, 
“Tt is in code, but it is not our code, and 
it is not American Relief code. Queer 
bird, it is.” 

The message read: “‘Archie on the car- 
pet at twelve ten. Through the hoop at 
twelve thirty.” 

“T think I understand this,” said Mr. 
Hoover, unsmiling. The archduke had 
been persuaded to see reason. 

To no other man, I venture to think, 
did the World War bring such wide ac- 
claim with so little criticism as to Herbert 
Hoover. There were Western grain- 
growers who groaned about the price put 
on their wheat, but that was a minor note. 
The worker of miracles in relief had dem- 
onstrated remarkable executive power 
at a time when executive power came to 
the top as naturally as cream in milk. He 
had shown an almost uncanny gift of 
moulding to his uses men as widely di- 
vergent as George Creel and Thorstein 
Veblen. He had exhibited in action the 
kind of mind which is not confused by 
size or complexity, and which is stimu- 
lated by strain. 

Hardly had the peace been made when 
the presidential campaign of 1920 offered 
another thrill, in a field where Mr. Hoover 
was unaccustomed to function. He wasa 
great organizer, but politics, as Henry 
Adams has observed, consists of the or- 
ganization of hatreds, and he had no ex- 
perience in that. He was so little polit- 
ically minded that, having spent most of 
his manhood abroad, he did not know at 
the outset whether he was a Democrat or 
a Republican. He made no effort to con- 
ceal the fact that he would like to be 
President, and finally he decided that he 
would rather be a Republican President. 
Squads of earnest young men and women 
distributed Hoover buttons, and a wide- 
spread, partly inarticulate, sentiment at- 
tempted to make itself known. There 
can be no question that Herbert Hoover's 
name meant more to the mass of the elec- 
torate than the name of Warren Harding; 
but convention events were manipulated 
at Chicago by a clique which favored 4 
Senatorial régime. Politicians deter- 
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mined the ticket. The highest vote Mr. 
Hoover got for the presidential nomina- 
tion was on the tenth ballot, and regis- 
tered but nine and one half. 

Four years later the convention was cut 
and dried for Mr. Coolidge; but after 
Frank O. Lowden refused to accept the 
nomination as Vice-President the dele- 
gates got out of hand. There was a 
stampede toward General Charles Gates 
Dawes, and William M. Butler, chairman 
of the national committee and the per- 
sonal representative of Mr. Coolidge, at- 
tempted to stem the hysteria by throwing 
the Administration strength to Mr. 
Hoover; but the Secretary of Commerce 
got only fhree hundred and thirty-four 
and one-half votes—less than half the 
number cast for Mr. Dawes. At this 
juncture it is worth while to recall who 
had Mr. Coolidge’s favor at that time. 

That Mr. Hoover accepted the post as 
Secretary of Commerce under President 
Harding surprised his admirers. The sal- 
ary was but fifteen thousand, a pittance 
toa man of his earning capacity. This, 
moreover, was the newest of the depart- 
ments, created as a sop of business and a 


tail-ender when diplomatic conventions 


held sway. It so happened that Mr. 
Hoover did not care especially whether he 
orsome one else had precedence at dinner, 
but did care about opportunities to build 
up responsibilities. He saw the possibili- 
ties of the Commerce Department. 
Economic forces worked with him. 
Hardly had he taken up his portfolio when 
the post-bellum boom became a bust. 
Business, in severe distress, turned to Mr. 
Hoover as its Moses. Characteristically, 
he mapped the wilderness before leading 
business out. He called a conference on 
uemployment and business “cycles,” 
and evoked thereby the most illuminating 
report on depressions ever made in this 
country. He was responsible for the new 
governmental policy of long-range plan- 
aing for public improvements, so timing 
them as to take up the labor slack and 
provide contracts for industry when con- 
tracts are most needed. The details of 
the plan were worked out by Otto H. 
Mallery, a wealthy Philadelphian; to him 
Mr. Hoover turned over a department 
desk and a vast fact-gathering machin- 
tty. That is how he does things. Him- 
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self a magnet for the best man to do a 
piece of work, he provides funds from his 
own pocket if there is no department 
money on hand, and if the man is not 
blessed in worldly goods, as Mr. Mallery 
happened to be. 

Thanks to this method, Mr. Hoover is 
surrounded by an amazing galaxy of ex- 
perts. Would he know something about 
the merchant marine of this or any other 
country? There is at hand a man who 
can tell him offhand about competitive 
conditions, tonnage, rates, speeds, routes, 
why and when this or that venture failed 
or succeeded. The department building is 
crowded with specialists, and each one is 
passionately interested in what he is do- 
ing. When an intricate question arises, 
Mr. Hoover lets two of his staff fight it 
out, listens to their arguments, and reaches 
a sound conclusion. His encyclopedic 
knowledge is the sum of many subordi- 
nate learnings. 

During the panic of 1921 I was in 
Washington, and had occasion to see Mr. 
Hoover in action. All of us knew that the 
time to see him was when the other Cab- 
inet members were dressing for dinner. 
Around six o’clock of an evening the 
Secretary of Commerce, having been at 
his desk since eight that morning, could 
knock off for a few minutes. The story of 
what he has done, in lifting his depart- 
ment from the bottom of the heap to the 
very top, in actual accomplishments if not 
in prestige, has been too often told to need 
repetition in any detail here. An earnest 
advocate of individualistic enterprise, he 
proclaimed the uses of co-operation. He 
founded a monthly publication to focus 
statistics from official and unofficial 
sources, and offer a survey of current con- 
ditions. To the first issue of this publica- 
tion only two trade associations contrib- 
uted data. “The inference,” said the Jron 
Age, “has been that associations have re- 
frained from a more active participation 
in the work, in the absence of assurances 
that they are committing no breach of the 
law.”’ Some of them had been prosecuted 
by the preceding administration, and they 
were timid. But they grew bolder as time 
went on, and sent to the Department of 
Commerce for distribution statistics 
which they feared to exchange with one 
another. 
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A stout critic of unwieldy departmental 
organization at Washington, and an oppo- 
nent of government in business, Mr. 
Hoover amazed the bureaucrats by reach- 
ing out quietly and annexing the Patent 
Office and the Bureau of Mines. He ex- 
tended the scope of his department until 
it touched every phase of business. He 
called on men of vision to lend a hand, 
declaring that there was in process a 
“transformation of the whole super- 
organization of our economic life.” He 
recast his department, in method and 
function, to assist this silent revolution. 
He set up such a service organization in 
Washington as had never been dreamed 
of in the philosophy of any but paternal- 
istic Socialists. 

And Mr. Hoover was a radical in this: 
he declined to take at its surface value the 
hoary aphorism that business is always 
efficient, while government is always in- 
efficient. He upset that notion. He 
proved that to be “businesslike” is to be 
wasteful and extravagant. From the seat 
of government he taught business how to 
be efficient. Here, most grave and rever- 


end seigniors, was a miracle indeed! 


It is true that the War Industries 
Board had blazed this path. It had pio- 
neered in the elimination of waste, and Sec- 
retary William C. Redfield had set up in 
the Department of Commerce an Indus- 
trial Co-operation Service to carry on in 
peace time some of the practices learned 
in war. The standardizing of commodi- 
ties, utilization of waste products, mini- 
mizing of business abuses and develop- 
ment of new products began there. But 
Congress could not see that finding a use 
for the dry husk of cotton-seed was a note- 
worthy stunt (although it produced values 
equal to the cost of the service for ten 
years), and the unit was abolished at the 
end of June, 1919, for lack of an appro- 
priation. Mr. Hoover picked up the 
thread there. 

A survey showed that American busi- 
ness was throwing away dollars at the 
rate of ten billions a year. One industry 
was making sixty-six varieties of paving 
bricks, and was doing five-sixths of its 
turnover with less than half a dozen vari- 
eties. Why all those different moulds, why 
all that waste motion? Mr. Hoover had 
no authority to tell business arbitrarily 
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that it must quit making an ass of itself. 
He could merely suggest ways of being 
distinctly sensible. The kinds of brick 
were reduced to four; the varieties of sheet 
metal from nearly two thousand to one. 
seventh as many; of reinforcing bars from 
forty to eleven; of warehouse forms from 
thirty-five hundred to eighteen; of range- 
boilers from one hundred and thir 
thirteen. So it went through hardware. 
shoes, ploughs, lumber, canned 
textiles, bathroom and electric 
men’s and women’s garments. 
industries adopted the new methods. The 
annual saving was rated at a billion. 
When the secretary annexed the Bureau 
of Mines he extended his influence be- 
neath the earth; soon thereafter he ex- 
tended it into the upper atmospheres. 
Aviation must be regulated, and so must 
the wireless. The perplexing questions 
brought up by radio broadcasting were 
thrown on Mr. Hoover’s doorstep. Li- 
censes for wave-lengths were issued by 
the department, but not all stations would 
abide by them. The government lost the 
Zenith piracy case in Chicago, and Con- 
gress having adjourned without enacting 
remedial legislation, Mr. Hoover said 
despondently that chaos would come 
The broadcasters wanted him to regulate 
them by common consent, but he de- 
clined. He was displeased: let Congress 
hold the sack. This, one United States 
Senator observed, “seemed almost like an 
invitation to the broadcasters to do their 
worst,”’ but they did not. Nor did chaos 
come. While Achilles Hoover sulked in 
his tent the radio stations got along fairly 
well on their own, until Congress created 
the present Radio Commission. There 
was a fight as to whether the commission 
should be an independent executive 
agency or an appellate body to rule on 
disputed decisions by the Department of 
Commerce, and it was compromised by 
adopting temporarily the former status. 
Whether the status will be made perma- 
nent remains to be seen. Whatever hap- 
pens, the Department of Commerce will 
still have the longest arms in Washington 
That Congress did not turn radio over 
at once to Mr. Hoover was surprising. 
As a rule it steps lively when he speaks. 
He asked for a fund, and got it, to inves- 
tigate foreign control of commodities and 
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raw materials consumed in the United 
States. There followed in time a series of 
blasts from the secretarial horn about 
monopolies of sisal, nitrates, iodine, pot- 
ash, quinine, tin, mercury, coffee, and 
quebracho (for tanning). The sisal trust 
alone, according to a department bulle- 
tin, mulcted the American farmer, in his 
use of twine made from it, of one hun- 
dred millions a year. But greater than 
any of these was the monopoly of raw rub 
ber, seven-tenths of which is produced 
in British territory. Exports were re- 
stricted under the Stevenson Act, and the 
price of balloon tires was expanding. To 
meet all the foreign monopolies Congress 
legalized purchasing trusts, at Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s suggestion. Thus was competitive 
bidding avoided and economic war de- 
clared. J. M. Keynes, English economist, 
observed cuttingly of Mr. Hoover’s posi 
tion: 

“As a member of the Republican ad- 
ministration which is committed to one 
of the highest tariffs in the world, he can- 
not be opposed to this kind of govern- 
mental interference to raise prices or to 
As an adminis 


injure foreign products. 
whic h prov ided 


trator of the Webb Act, 
that American exporters shall be freed 
from the restrictions of the Sherman anti 
law against combines at home, he 
annot be an opponent of the exploitation 
of the foreigner by private monopoly. As 
olleague of Mr. Mellon 
id, Secretary of the Treasury, and on 
other hand the power behind the 
which 


on the one 


ninum Company of America, 

Is the price of aluminum through 
the world, he must be able to control 
is indignation against ich practices 
As a subordinate of President Coolidge, 
who supported but a few weeks ago a 
measure which would advance financial 
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n sugar restriction seemed 
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ially reasonable cl 
of this kind.” 

Whatever the consisten 
sistency of Mr. Hoover’s position it was 
They ap 


proved it as heartily as they approved his 


or incon 


applauded by business men 


attitude toward the tariff, where he sees 
eye to eye with the President. From the 
moment Mr. Coolidge entered the White 
House, indeed, he listened more atten- 
tively to his Secretary of Commerce than 
to any other member of his official fam- 
ily. The two are as alike as peas in their 
attitude toward industry and commerce. 
When Mr. Coolidge refuses to accept the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation for 
a lower levy on sugar, or when he des- 
cants upon American prosperity during 
his administration, it is safe to assume 
that he echoes Mr. Hoover’s sentiments 
and statements. So that his announce- 
ment regarding the race for the Presi- 
dency in 1928 brought to myriad minds 
the instant thought of Mr. Hoover as the 
heir apparent. 

There may have been those who mis- 
construed the President’s remark at an 
earlier date, that in selecting a new Secre- 
tary of State, if occasion arose, he would 
not consider Mr. Hoover This could 
hardly have meant that Mr. Coolidge’s 
high regard had abated. Mr. Hoover was 
far more useful where he was than he 
could be as premier, although that was 
the first political job for which his nam« 
was ever proposed. Back in Decembet 
1916, Walter Hines Page, then ambassa 
dor to the Court of St. James, sent to 
Washington a confidential memorandum: 

“Written not for the sake of the gentle 
man but for possible help to the President 
and the service: Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
Chairman of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, could, if opportunity shou 


ld 
fer, make a useful officer of the State 
partment. He prob yi only 1 
living who has privately (7. e., withor 
holding office negotiated und rstandings 


with the British, French, Germ 
Belgian governments. 

knows and has had deal 
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while Secretary of State), “have encoun- 
tered two spheres of conflict—one at 
home, involving the departments them- 
selves, and the other abroad, involving 
the consular service and the corps of com- 
mercial attachés.””’ The observation is 
well grounded. When Mr. Hoover said in 
his forthright fashion that American finan- 
ciers might be better employed than in 
exporting capital for unproductive pur- 
poses (such as the equipment and main- 
tenance of armies, say, in Nicaragua), 
Secretary Kellogg was deeply shocked 
and pained. But, aside from these of- 
ficial frictions, Mr. Hoover is tempera- 
mentally unsuited to the ambiguities, 
suavities, and evasions in which a Secre- 
tary of State should be adept. 

Neither temperamentally nor physi- 
cally is Mr. Hoover fitted for politics. He 
is not of impressive presence. He is a poor 
speaker. Although he inspires loyalty in 
those nearest him he is too reserved and 
difident to arouse mass devotion. A 
superbusiness man, who has made sev- 
eral fortunes and lost at least one of them, 
he is no trader. He would be wholly at 
sea bargaining post-offices for delegates. 
He is fond of talking about leadership, but 
there are only a few hundred thousand 
persons in this country of the calibre he 
cares to lead. He is no moronogogue. He 
scorns truckling to emotionalism. He is 
not an exhibitionist, and can’t be pictured 
even mentally in chaps and a ten-gallon 
hat. 

To offset these shortcomings, Mr. 
Hoover is the most expertly press-agented 
man in public life. His speeches are dis- 
tributed as skilfully as the President’s. 
His plan for interior river traffic is adroitly 
directed to the attention of midwestern 
farmers, who would profit therefrom in 
their marketing operations. His annual 
reports are issued on the instalment plan. 
The skill of his publicity is as manifest in 
its reticences as in its affirmations. In the 
deserved praise of his achievements on 
behalf of business economies, for example, 
the impression was permitted to prevail 
that he and not his predecessor was the 
originator. Yet when any statement ap- 
peared in print derogatory to the secre- 
tary, it was promptly challenged. Not 
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Mr. Hoover, as a rule, but one of his staff 
or an admirer stepped forward in denial 
and reproof. When questions were raised 
as to who was getting the benefit of busi- 
ness economies, the public was told that 
“the consumer is the person who has the 
most to gain.”” When a plaint went up 
that standardization was eliminating all 
personal taste in bathtubs, automobiles, 
telephones, and clothes, the reply was that 
specifications only were being delimited, 
in order to bring “a common and definite 
language’’—neither colors nor materials 
were being regimented. No one proposed 
that every woman should wear a Perfect 
Thirty-six! When Mr. Hoover compared 
union wage rates with wholesale prices, as 
evidence that labor was better off in 1926 
than in earlier years, and was repri- 
manded on the ground that labor does not 
buy its necessaries at wholesale, one of his 
assistants retorted that wholesale prices 
were “far more truly interpretive of eco- 
nomic phenomena in the United States.” 
Nor were these replies merely controver- 
sial. Often they corrected real misappre- 
hensions. 

Although Mr. Hoover’s eminence is in 
physics, he takes account of the human 
equation. He showed his understanding 
of psychology when, instead of attempt- 
ing compulsion, he put one hundred mil- 
lions on their mettle to accomplish food 
conservation. He has discussed with au- 
thority fishing and the perfect child. He 
is not blind to humanity’s gropings and 
aspirations. Machinery, by shortening 
the average of daily labor, enables man- 
kind, he says, to have ‘“‘a fuller life and 
more individuality.” A fuller life and 
more individuality are what most of us 
would vote for if they could be made cam- 
paign issues. Were Mr. Hoover the Re- 
publican standard-bearer in 1928 he could 
hardly make them issues, but he might 
conceivably make them realities. 

Since the day of Washington and Jeffer- 
son this republic has shown no marked 
preference for men who understood engi- 
neering. Mr. Hoover is not closely akin 
politically to either of those two, but it 
is safe to say that he is an abler executive. 
And the place for which he is now most 
talked about is that of Chief Executive. 
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The Question of **Stabilized 
Prosperity 


RECENT SPREAD OF BELIEF THAT 
BUSINESS IN AMERI( 


CTRADITIONS—HOW FAR CAN 


INDEFINITE 
\ IS ASSURED 
THE 


CONTINUANCE OF GOOD 
OLD AND NEW FINANCIAL 
CHANGE BE PERMANENT? 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


N the United States we have now, for 

nearly three successive years, lived in 
a steady forward sweep of what even 
sceptical-minded financiers, familiar by 
long experience with vicissitudes of old- 
time “economic cycles,”’ have 
described as “stabilized pros- 
perity.”” During the three- 
year period there has been 
no severe industrial reaction, 
even of the incidental sort. Production 


The 
Present 
Financial 
Mood 


has had its periodical ebb and flow of ac- 


tivity. Two or three months of unusually 
large orders for quick delivery would be 
followed by two or three months in which 
mills would work at “80 per cent capac- 
ity.” But the swing from the high point 
to the low point has been no greater than 
that which used to be expected in any 
normal year between the “spring trade” 
and the “‘summer dulness”’ and back to 
the “autumn trade”’ again. 

In many respects the present-day vari- 
ations have been less emphatic than those 
traditional changes of the seasons. There 
has certainly been smaller fluctuation of 
employment. The president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel has lately pointed out that, 
whereas in former times the laboring force 
employed by that enterprise varied in a 
single normal year from 80,000 to 30,000, 
it ranged in 1925 only from 66,500 to 
59,000. When the pace of trade activity 
had quickened again, after each of the 
brief incidental periods of relaxation, or- 
ders from the trade have invariably, in 
the past three years, carried volume of 
production and distribution to greater 
heights than had been reached before. 


When, in addition to these unusual 
signs of sustained activity, it was per- 
ceived that the money market no longer 
tightened and eased alternately with ac- 
tive or inactive trade, a new order seemed 
to have arisen. No merchant grew un- 
easy over his stock of unsold goods, nobody 
worried about bank there was 
no talk of “hesitation in business” 
there certainly would have been in older 
days) because a general strike had para- 
lyzed British trade, or because China was 
threatening foreign residents, or because 
England had clashed with Russia, or even 
because the season’s American wheat crop 
was running short. It was not unnatural 
for the idea to come into vogue that some- 
how, by a process more or less obscure to 
the mind of the observer, American trade 
had shaped itself to continuous and per- 
manent stability, in which production, 
consumption, and business profits would 
hereafter vary only with the varying re- 
quirements of the seasons. 


reserves, 


(as 


HE idea of such “stabilized prosper- 

ity” is not entirely new. There were 
economists and business men in pre-war 
days who declared the violent alternation 
of trade activity of their time to be need- 
less, wasteful, and prevent- 
able. Most of them put the 
blame for it on the shoulders 
of our imperfect banking sys- 
tem of that period. Some 
ascribed it to our reliance on foreign capi- 
tal to conduct rapidly increasing indus 
trial activity. The recognized facts, there- 
fore, that the defects of our banking 
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and currency system had been remedied 
through the Federal Reserve and that the 
United States is now, as a consequence 
of the war, creditor and not debtor to the 
outside world, have given some color of 
plausibility to the theory that the vicissi- 
tudes familiar before the war would never 
cut the same figure again. 

Even prudent and experienced business 
men who take the longer view of financial 
history agree that the American business 
community will not again see the old-time 
“panic” in the shape which used to be 
familiar. That question, we now know, 
was fairly tested in 1920 and 1921. Amer- 
ican finance and industry were then con- 
fronted, and in extremely aggravated 
shape, with all the influences which in 
1907 and 1893 and i873 combined to 
cause general collapse of credit, suspen- 
sion of cash payments at the banks, fail- 
ure of powerful corporations, and the 
forcing of producers’ goods on the market 
at any price obtainable. Yet, with all the 
spectacular violence of the 1921 “defla- 
tion crisis,’ the typical pre-war panic did 
not occur at all. There was no hoarding 
of money, no “premium on currency,’’ no 
125 per cent rate for demand loans on the 
Stock Exchange, no atmosphere of com- 
plete distrust over the ability of large cor- 
porations and business houses to survive. 


TILL, there was another side to the ex- 

periences of 1921. Thanks partly to 
the machinery of the Federal Reserve and 
partly to the accumulated foreign credits, 
draft upon which quickly provided the 
hard-pressed home market 
with both capital and gold, 
the old-fashioned “credit col- 
lapse”’ was averted. But nearly all other 
symptoms of the plunge into hard times 
and severe industrial reaction were pres- 
ent. Neither our position as a creditor na- 
tion nor the existence of the Federal Re- 
serve prevented contraction of the utmost 
violence in trade, followed by nearly two 
years of dull business. The country had 
to face decline of prices below cost of pro- 
duction, decrease of one-fourth in pay- 
ments made through bank-checks, wage- 
cuts in almost every industry, and such 
shrinkage of business profits as was re- 
flected by a fall of nearly 60 per cent in 


The Case 
of 1920 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


the annual net earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which in 1921 
did not earn its regular dividend. All this 
happened with the United States firmly 
established as a “creditor nation,” and 
with the Federal Reserve in action 

The answer nowadays made to the 
question, whether at least these circum- 
stances may not recur in the new finan- 
cial order, is that the disasters of 1021. 
like those of all previous periods of reac- 
tion and hard times, resulted from rashly 
speculative policies in trade. Not only 
had the Federal Reserve machinery beer 
strained by the government’s require- 
ments and by enormous private borrow- 
ings to subscribe to war loans, but post- 
war buying capacity of consumers had 
been overestimated. Orders placed for 
long-distant delivery had crowded the 
yards and shelves of both producers and 
middlemen with huge stocks of merchan- 
dise which could not be sold when the 
pace of retail consumption decreased 
Borrowings by merchants, to carry thes 
unsold goods, had strained the lending 
capacity of banks and forced up mone) 
rates to an almost prohibitive level. 


ERY well; the task of the mercantile 

community was to see that none of 
these dangerous practices, the condition 
precedent to every recorded period of 
hard times, should be repeated. The 
change in methods of conduct- 
ing trade, pursued with a view 
to averting repetition of 1920, 
was adopted with remarkable 
unanimity. “Forward buying” almost 
ceased. Merchants placed orders only for 
customers’ requirements which were in 
sight and could be depended on. Manu- 
facturers responded by adjusting rate of 
production promptly, not to what they 
imagined might be the demand from con- 
sumers later on, but to the “hand-to- 
mouth orders” actually in hand. All 
these are familiar phenomena of the pe- 
riod, and so is their threefold result in the 
history of the three past years. 

There has been no surplus production 
of manufactured goods. The annual in- 
crease of merchants’ bank borrowings has 
been barely one-fourth as great as in 1919 
and 1920. Such adjustment of supply to 
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(Financial Situation, continued on page 68) 
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SHOULD JOHNNY GO TO COLLEGE? by Christian Gauss 


Princeton dean speaks a wise word on those whom nerves and health render 


unfit in the rush to the colleges. 


“HIS MAJESTIE’S SERVANT,” by Otis Skinner 
Portrait of a solemn and moral man who performed on a gay and ribald stage. 
Eye-opener for those who think the American stage immoral. 
{ YOUNGER OFFICER VIEWS THE NAVY, by Lieut. Melvin F. Talbot 
COLLEGE MEN IN THE BIG LEAGUES, by Francis Wallace 


POPULAR CULTURE, by W. C. 


Brownell 


MORONS ON THE MACADAM, by Harlan C. Hines 
WHERE THE PRAIRIE MONEY GOES, by Allen D. Albert 
ENGINEERING IN AGRICULTURE, by Harry Burgess Roe 


Crichton 


ZEB PIKE, by Kyle 8. 


SKETCHES FROM THE PYRENEES, by Gerard Wallop 
Stories by 


THOMAS BOYD, ROY DICKINSON, WALTER GILKYSON, MARIE R. ¢ 


ALDWELL 


ee ‘ f | ne a 


THE GREENE MURDER CASE, by S. S. Van Dine 
The next Philo Vance novel will begin m the JANUARY SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


and will run complete in four numbers. 





HE similarity between a meeting of the aver- 
ige Kiwanis Club and the average gathering 
of the intelligentsia is appalling,’’ declares 

‘ruthers Burt in the leading article of this number. 
that simple statement Mr. Burt hits the bull’s-eye 
a bang that reverberates through studios of 
enwich Village and the halls of various organiza- 
tons which are in truth the Lions Clubs of art. It 
Slime that some one pointed out the “hokum” in 
ttitudes of those who devote most of their 
ersation to sardonic references to the rest of the 
‘benighted denizens of the land, and Struthers 
thas done it well. 
lr. Burt has ready weapons at his command and 
‘skilled in their use. He is the author of “The 
terpreter’s House’? and “‘The Delectable Moun- 
two fine novels; two books of verse which 
€an individual quality and reveal his love of 
duty and his feeling for words to convey that 
“auty to people who are not ordinarily devotees of 


many short stories, and ‘“‘The Diary of a 
Mr. Burt has been a teacher of 
He graduated from Prince- 
He was in the 


poetry; 
Dude-Wrangler.”’ 
English and a rancher. 
ton in 1904 and studied at Oxford. 
air service during the war. He lately bought a home 
at Southern Pines. His chief interest is the colorful 
pageant of America and he has lived abroad to give 
him perspective on that pageant. “Hokum” is 
fine, sane stuff for people whose eyebrows are not 
perpetually elevated. 


Doctor John C. Merriam tells the romantic story 
of his scientific expedition which was led to impor 
tant discoveries concerning ancient life in California 
by an Indian legend. Doctor Merriam reveals the 
adventurous and the human side of a scientist's life. 
It is another link of the chain in the panorama of 
American life. 

Doctor Merriam is a native of lowa 
guished career of teaching palezontology and his- 
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King Vidor Tells Will James His Opinion of Smoky 
Moving- picture director (right) conversing with the cow 
boy-author at Hollywood about his Newbery prize book 
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wary crit 
torical geology at the University of California was attracted much attention. His novel, ‘ Jarnegan,” Gj Mrs. Pe 
interrupted when the government requisitioned his __ the portrait of a moving-picture director, drew down Hi 
services during the war to aid in solving a number’ the wrath of the movie colony upon his head, as 
of problems of a scientific nature. He returned to have his articles on film stars published in Vani 














California, and became dean of the faculties in 1920. Fair. ‘Circus Parade,”’ his story of life under the Mijwell’s thir 
The following year he took up his duties as president _ big top, has recently appeared, and his biography of Mle,” w 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Charlie Chaplin comes out in book form this month. §jhaps th 
Despite the scorn of Hollywood, Jim Tully is Mtr geniu 
Will James gives us another picture of our chang- _ building a new home in the heart of the colon 
ing America as he tells one of his best yarns, “Two He is putting a high wall around it and a cactus § Doothy I 
Old Timers.” It is the story of two old ranchers who, _ border inside the wall. There is a curious rightness MMthastaten 
believing that their country was about to be swal- in Jim Tully’s hobby for cactus astronomy 
lowed up by dry farmers and sheep herders, sell out Miss 
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and go to California. There, too, civilization in the Roland B. Dixon surveys American civilization 
shape of real-estate developments and motor-cars from the larger view of the building of its cultureas 
cramps their style. Mr. James knows his locale influenced by race, environment, and the diffusi 


well. He was born in a prairie wagon and stayed _ of ideas. 
around horses and cow outfits until a bronco did Doctor Dixon has been a member of the Harvard 
him up. Then he was heard as a new note in the faculty ever since he graduated from that univers 
blasé literary world, a real cowboy with a gift for in 1897. He was on the staff of the American Con 
drawing and putting down the lingo of the plains mission to Negotiate Peace in 1918 and is the auth 
on paper. His first stories and drawings appeared of “Oceanic Mythology,” published in 1916, and ti 
in this magazine as did his latest work, ‘“Smoky,’’ very important book, ‘The Racial History of Maa 
which was awarded the Newbery Medal by the _ published in 1923. His next work, “ The Origing 
American Library Association as the most distin- Growth of Human Culture,” is to appear thisf 
guished book ‘for younger readers produced dur 


ing the year. Mr. James a short time ago bought Edward Alsworth Ross goes even farther 

a ranch near Billings, Mont. He often spends the looks at the world spectacle. ‘‘ Population Presst 
winter in California and the photograph shows that and War" is an important warning. Doctor Ré 
he, like many another, gravitates to Hollywood. cites telling proofs of the restlessness of O0v€ 


populated nations and shows how the growth 
Another well-known figure around Hollywood, population is a dangerous weapon in the hands @ 


and perhaps its severest critic, is Jim Tully. ‘An jingoes and war-makers , 
Ex-Hobo Looks at America”’ fills in another part of Doctor Ross is professor of sociology at the Unt 

the picture of American life. Mr. Burt pokes the — versity of Wisconsin and the author of many books 4 
intellectuals and radicals. Mr. Tully jabs the ribs His “The Social Trend” was picked by Miss Long 

of the conservatives. He gives much of hisown story in her list of two hundred books for an Americatg[*4 Slory in 
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in the article. His first book, ‘Beggars of Life,’ home in the contest conducted by the Club ¢ 











anging America” was another book frequently 
wationed. His new book, “Standing Room Only,” 
appear this fall. 





bert Nathan’s “A Death in the Stadium” 
wns particularly good to us as we reread it for the 
jth time. It is a bit of potent satire condensed 
xo less than two magazine pages. Mr. Nathan is 
lie author of several novels, a book of poetry, a 
min sonata. His new novel, “‘The Woodcutter’s 
Howse,” will appear late in September. Many 
ple who haven’t yet discovered Robert Nathan’s 
rting have joy in store for them. 
ln addition to his writing and composing, Mr. 
than is a skilled fencer, a pianist, and a cellist 
no mean ability. He lives in New York. 

















fizabeth Ward Perkins gives us unforgettable 
impses of Amy Lowell in her article in this number. 
Perkins, who is a New Yorker by birth and a 
Englander by marriage, draws vignettes of the 
tat eighteen, at thirty-eight, and at fifty. ““Amy 
lof New England”’ is in no sense a piece of 
mary criticism, but a record of a friendship. It 
ms Mrs. Perkins, you will remember, who wrote the 


irnegan,” ‘ 4 
ting article on Mrs. Jack Gardner and Fen- 


‘ew down 


head, as @mey Court in our March, 1925, number. This 
n Vani is particularly appropriate since Miss 
inder the sthird posthumous volume of verse, “ Ballads 
zraphy of Me Se,” will soon be out. Her publishers call it 
is month. M@ehaps the best example of all the varied aspects 
Tully ef genius.” 

e colon 

a cactus @™ Dorothy Pratt in “As for Clambakes” takes issue 











tha statement made by Will Rose in “Small Town 
sronomy,’’ published in these pages some months 

Miss Pratt informs the world that Rhode 
aders still consume clams by the peck—and how ! 
s Pratt is a native of Michigan and a graduate 
‘mith. This is her first published magazine 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Upholds Rhode Island Clam Eaters 
Dorothy Pratt 
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article. 


Miss Pratt after ten years of regular news 
and feature writing is now editing a children's page 
in the Providence Journal and writing about chil- 
dren for grown-ups. 


John Mulholland is a very mild-appearing man. 
You wouldn't expect him to pull half-dollars out of 
the air while carrying on an ordinary conversation 
with you. Yet he does, and he has a unique position 
The Society of American Magicians 
changed its constitution in order to admit him at 
the age of seventeen. 


as a magician. 


He is jack of twenty-three 


trades and five professions, ‘everything from a 
guide in the woods to a school-teacher.”” He has 
instructed in the manual arts at Horace Mann 


School. He is author, with Milton M. Smith, of 
“‘Magic in the Making,’ a book especially designed 
for beginners in the mystic arts. In his article, 
“A Modern Mountebank,” he relates his experi- 
ences, humorous and otherwise, as professional en- 
tertainer at parties and dinners where he appears as 
invited guest. 


The articles by James L. Ford and Gordon Hall 
Gerould are related. Professor Gerould asks what 
the business of an English teacher is and Mr. Ford 
states emphatically what it is not. 

Professor Gerould is not only a teacher of English 
but a creator of literature. His stories have fre- 
quently appeared in these pages and we have another 
in type to appear soon. He is the author of several 
novels including “Youth in Harley” and “A Mid- 
summer Mystery.” 

James L. Ford has nothing of the academic 
about him. He has been a critic of literature and 
of the theatre for many years and is author of 
“Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop.” He has a 
bite to his wit and a barb to his satire. His remarks 
on “College Courses in Play-Writing and Journal- 
ism’’ are brief but pointed. 





Her Stories Arouse Discussion— 
Louise Saunders 








BEHIND THE SCENES 


Louise Saunders, author of the excellent story, 
“* A View from a Hill,”’ is Mrs. Maxwell Perkins. She 
writes all too infrequently. This is the third of her 
stories to appear in SCRIBNER’S, “‘Sentinels,”’ in the 
fiction number of 1924 and ‘‘Other Joys,”’ published 
in the February number, being the others. She is 
author of “‘The Knave of Hearts,” one of the few 
books which Maxfield Parrish has consented to 
illustrate in recent years. 


Roger Burlingame, whose “The Poker Game” 
appears in this number, has recently gone abroad 


again. Perhaps he will bring his third novel back 
with him when he comes. His other two are ‘‘ You 
Too” and “Susan Shane.” He is the son of Edward 
L. Burlingame, the first editor of SCRIBNER’S MAGa- 
ZINE. He graduated from Harvard in 1913 and was 
connected with this house until a short time ago 
He is the contributor of essays and light verse as 
well as short stories to a number of periodicals. 


Abbie Carter Goodloe is a favorite with many 
SCRIBNER’s readers. Her story, “‘Claustrophobia,”’ 
in the April, 1926, number, attracted particular atten- 
tion. It was one of the O. Henry prize award stories 
and Miss Goodloe had four offers to have it drama- 
tized. Miss Goodloe is a native of Louisville, Ky., 


E:. A. Ross, sociologist, who s« 
of war in the rapidly increasing pi 
lation of several countries. (Below) 


Alden Hatch, who joins Scribner's 
authors with a story born out of his 
interest in polo. (Right) 


and a graduate of Wellesley. She tells us that i» 
a year of playwriting she expects to dig in somey 


on the north shore of Massachusetts to write 


stories again. 


Alden Hatch isa newcomer in the ranks of Sey 


NER’S authors. 


He comes from an old Ney \ 


family, is twenty-nine years old, an enthusiast; 


lower ot rac ing 


and polo, and a traveller to ; 


lands. He has been writing for about three w 


Corinne Roosevelt Robinson is known as a 


prose W riter, lecturer, and public spt iker. She is 


sister of the late 


Theodore Roosevelt. Irvir 


eller is better known as a novelist than a poet 
of his best-known books are “‘Eben Holder 


Man for the Age 


s,”’ “Father Abraham.” Lawr 


Lee is an Alabaman and one of the most in 


of our younger 
Stories. Wilson 


poets. He is connected 


MacDonald's poetry is wel 


in his native Canada, but has only recently 
introduced to the United States through his } 
“Out of the Wilderness.”’ Ruth Evelyn Henders 
is a native of Illinois, educational assistant tot 
National Director of the American Junior Red Crs 


in Washington. 
eral magazines. 
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The excitement about “The ‘Canary’ Murder 
‘has not died down with the conclusion of the 


in the August SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. In Em 
Kans., the tale caused a stir in the home of a 
of many books, a man called typically Ameri 


the editor of the Gazette of that town—in other 


William Allen White. Concerning the Van 
e story he wrote us: 
good book! 


1 read the first two instalments in the magazine 
book came our son Bill, Harvard ’24, grabbed it 


» his bedroom. He read until two o’clock in the 


his mother went in to wake him up he begar 
a tlared at him and said: “If you even so much 
t who killed Margaret Odell +e 
thus showing how delightful 
f d enpectation raised and 
; book It should s« 


nd Bill White II, not satis 
with beating his parents to 
end of the story, advanced a 
wry as to the identity of the 
chor. He wrote to Edmund 
ister Pearson, literary editor of 
te Oullook, expert in the litera- 
meal murder, author of “ Studies 
aMurder” and ‘‘ The Murder at 
tnutty Nose"’: 
Der Mr. Pearson 
fie take off your false whisker 
Mitetinted glasses. You can’t fool 
® Irecognized your inimitable touct 
tie*Canary” murder mystery. Let 
tulate you in having written 
best detective story I've ever 


Bedford Evening Standard, said on the eve of the 
much-discussed Dempsey-Sharkey fight: 

I am less interested in the outcome of to-night’s fight than 

I am in the identity of rson who stra sled Margaret 

Odell in her New York apartment, as related in the detective 

S.S. Van Dine that has been running in ScRIBNER’s 

d final instalment, which will reveal all, is about 

+; meanwhile I have no doubt that those who have read 

» first three parts of it are trying to guess, as I am, who 

nitted the murder. Of cour y turn out to be 

person not yet introduced t ! ider, but I hardly 

t < that Mr. Van Dine would | o shabby a trick as 

that. Neither do I think that he wi pin the crime on some 

person who, though mentioned in the sto is been men 

tioned only casually and ag st has been 

indicated. Some writers of ‘det tive fiction do this sort of 

thi ut the good ones don’t, and Mr 

ve eon e is bett er than good, and his 

( iry Murder one of the best things 

of its kind I ha ve ever read. I find that 

my suspicions keep returt ing to Spotts- 

woode, one of the four men most deeply 

involved with the Canary, and of the 

four the one most out of his element. . . . 


Whereby C. G. wins the solid 
bronze badge as the correct guess- 
er. But he fails to win the brass- 
plated jimmy, which was to be 
given to the person who explained 
how Spottswoode did the murder 
and established his alibi. A con 
tributor to R. H. L.'s column in 
the Chicago Tribune, “‘A Line o’ 
rype Or Iwo,” also guessed 
Spottswoode and was shouted 
down by other contribs. We had 
our suspicions ol Spottswoode our- 
self and told the author so, but 
he threw us off the track by po- 


Mithen it came to us that J L fog agente ritic and satir litely asking us to explain how 
. : isl, spoojs the piaywruing jactori 
Pearson is probably the per a iene es Spottswoode could in that case 


Milarry Hansen, literary critic 

Re New York World, had in mind when he an- 
fd that he had played a hunch which upset all 
dies given by ScRIBNER’s [Editor's Note: excel- 
tes they were, too—and quite accurate] and 
fed that his author was “as familiar with the 

y wthéque Nationale and the Ambrosiana Library 

Bvith the Elwell, Borden, and Rosenthal murders.” 
ss again. Another chance will be given in the 

“ary number, when the new Philo Vance novel 


G. in his “By the Way” column in the New 


have heard her scream outside the 
door. Well, we’re looking forward to the Greene 
Murder Case beginning in the January number. 


DIRECTOR OF BRITISH MUSEUM WRITES 

Sir Frederic Kenyon, director of the British Mu- 
seum, comments on Doctor George Ellery Hale's ar- 
ticle in the July ScRIBNER's: 

I am much obliged to you for the copy of ScrrsneR’s Mac 
AZINE containing Doctor Hale’s article on the Huntington 
Library, which I have read with much interest. I have lately 
had the pleasure of meeting Doctor Max Farrand, who is 
preparing the scheme for the utilisation of this magnificent 
library, and of discussing the subject with him. 
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THE TROUBLE IN THE EAST something of their own lofty soul 
; : am ms reached; and now in high places 
he following editorial from the Macon, Ga., Tele- living in many parts of this empiri 


graph, based on Mr. Collins’s story, just came to our The big disappointment of the Ea 
generally has been so far different fron 
ed to believe. While the missionari 
In the opinion of Harrison Collins, who has taught for years would only have to live the Christianit 
in the Far East, as expressed in a readable and refreshing to be converted, it seems to be true tha 
story in July Scripner’s entitled ‘‘Those Absurd Mission whole have created a much better impr 
aries,” “big business—the struggle for markets and the con have Western political and bus 
sequent mechanism of peoples—is what will ruin the East, if 
not the whole world.’’ While he has for his characters in the WE JOINED THE LADIES 
story, missionaries and missionaries—missionaries who are 
conventionally Christian and missionaries who are the salt 
of the earth, he recognizes that it is the missionaries who are 
trying to save as much as they can out of the wreck the book list contest prize, we referred to Mrs, H 
The missionaries that Mr. Collins depicts that the East riet Long and were later corrected. Now 
needs and that the whole world needs are those who have a : 
supreme genius for friendship, for loving and helping every : ; : ‘ 
where and in every good way. Speaking of the Scotts, who nection with her poem in the July number we report 
were “the salt of the earth,”’ he says, “their hearts knew no ed her married to Henry John Le Shirel Kite 
guile, something, by the way, simple folks everywhere are ; 
quick to recognize. Everyone they touched, they touched 
personally. They knew no such words as converts—only 
friends, and brethren in Christ. Somehow, in some fashion, beseech clemency 


attention: 


We seem guilty of bestowing husbands where p 
are. In the early announcements of the winners 


we rece 
a rebuke from Miss Evelyn Hardy because in , 


th 
Asse 
its 


here 


She became engaged to Mr. Kitchin about two ye 
ago. But the marriage has not yet taken place 


There 
ex! 
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TEN QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN ART—HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER?—WHAT ff yo 
YOU CAN DO FOR AMERICAN ART—WHAT YOU CAN READ ABOUT full 
IT—HOW TO PREPARE A CLUB PAPER OR SPEECH lold 
covi 
How much do you know about American art? Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, chairman of the art divisior What 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has compiled for the Club Corner eighty questions covering t plac 
whole range of our national art. The first ten of these questions appear in this number. Answers to the What 
will be printed in the October number and ten more questions asked. We ar 
Mrs. Berry has compiled a valuable list of suggestions to art clubs and has also included a bibliogra not 
on the period covered by the questions. Further comments, suggestions, and bibliography will be print As gor 
with each set of questions. tions 
QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN ART 
zatio 
What American art student went from Philadelphia to Italy, achieved honors in Rome, went to Lond 
became the President of the Royal Academy? Name two of his best-known pictures. What lasting 
innovation did he introduce into the treatment of the historical picture ? Who opposed him, and. 
congratulated him after he had done it? 
What American painters were later identified with the English portraitists? Nam 
comparable with the work of Romney and Lawrence? Name some of his 
Where may they be seen? What can be said of his style and his method ? 
What is the oldest museum in the United States? Who founded it? How does it rank t 
museums? What famous painters have been associated with it? 
Which museums in the United States have the best examples of early Ameri 
famous statesmen were frequently painted? What museum has recently oper 
devoted entirely to early American furniture, silver, wall-paper, painting, and sculpture 
What service did John Trumbull render Washington during the Revolutionary War? 
Trumbull when he went to England? How long was he imprisoned and who secured 
What famous historical subjects did he paint? What great university began its colle 
paintings of Trumbull? 
Who delivered the first course of lectures upon Fine Arts in this country? Who founded the Nat 
Academy of Design? Why was it founded in opposition to the existing Academy of Fine Ar 
How did Morse rank as painter and sculptor? What university has the most of his paintings? W 
did he discover as a scientist ? 
Name some painters who reached prominence in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York before ! 
What Philadelphia painter was sent to England to do the portrait of Queen Victoria? Where 
the full-length portrait hang? rations 


ny one 


Ris 
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Who were the American sculptors at this time (1825-1850)? Where did they study? What were their 
difficulties in America? What famous physician in Boston helped all artists and sculptors especially 


with his drawings and lectures upon anatomy ? 


ume some of the earliest monumental pieces and equestrian statues in the United States? Where is 
the first large bronze equestrian statue cast in the United States? Who was the first sculptor to 
return to America with the object of assisting in making an American school of sculpture and to 
instruct young sculptors ? 

What two countries had exerted the greatest influence upon American painting and sculpture at this 
time? What painters did the students of painting find in Italy? What sculptors found favor with 

here n the American students of sculpture ? 

vinners 

Mire H SUGGESTIONS TO ART CLUBS 

ve rece Get art books and art magazines into every public library, into the school libraries, and the club reading- 
rooms. 

we report Urge editors to carry a regular art section in the Sunday or Saturday papers, and support the papers 

| Kitet that do it. 


two year Assemble art clippings, treasure every item that bears upon the subject. Modern art is in the making; 


place. its history does not exist save in scattered writings and various sources. 
There is very little that is obtainable upon American painters and sculptors; treasure every word of it. 
There are six thousand painters and sculptors at work in the United States. We know where they 
exhibit, where they live, but who can call their names? Watch for lists of artists’ names. 
There are several art colonies both in the east and west; watch for catalogues, save exhibition lists and 
locate the American artists 
There are too few art clubs and art sections; organize art clubs and art forums in all department 
. clubs. 
-WHAT lllustrations, reproductions in half-tone and in color are often in the general magazines; save them care- 
r fully. 
Hold frequent art conferences; compare ideals and ideas; learn what constitutes good art, try to dis- 
cover what is beautiful. 


division What has been the place of art in the history of other countries? What place has it had and what 
vering t place has it now in the United States? 
rs to the What can you do for it in America? We are producing some of the world’s best. 
We are the one great nation without an adequate National Gallery. We are the one nation which does 
bliogra not consider its artists an asset, or its art worth saving. 
be prist As governments, Spain, Italy, Germany, and France have bought more American art for their collec- 
tions than the United States has done. 


Club-women as a disinterested group can do more to change this than any other public body or organi- 


zation. Let us do it. 

to Lond BIBLIOGRAPHY 
hat Lastin Encyclopedia of Pain l Lintings, Colden’s Life of Robert Fulton 
m, and 4 vols Trumbull Autobiography, Reminiscences, and Letters, 
Apollo Revised and pub é ) rib J. F. Weir's rrumbull’s Life and Work 

ner’s.) Masor Life and Work of Gilbert Stuart 
History of the Rise and Progré th Prime Life of S. F. B. Morse 

of Design in Americ Flagg Life and Letters of Allsto 
Art in America 
| of Artists tT MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 

of American Paint irly nerican P ribner July 
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THAT CLUB PAPER 
By FLoris CULVER THOMPSON 
Thompson has lectured before many clubs on home economics and has had the opportunity to 
ve the need for thought and practice on the part of amateur speakers 


before 184 Mt the chairman alone, of our women’s clubs, to give a little talk before an organization. Nearly 
Where dea Ptent-and-teacher associations, or our church every wide-awake home-maker or professional wo- 
zations, speaks in public. That duty may fall man faces public speaking sooner or later, in this 
iy one of us. Perchance you may be asked progressive day. Yet success in that line, contrary 
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to common opinion, cannot be attained over night. 
It is the result of preparation and practice. 

For a concrete instance, let us suppose that Con- 
stance Parsons has been asked to address her club 
upon a household topic. She decides upon “ Thrift” 
because she feels she can contribute something along 
that line from her 
own personal ex- 
perience. She will 
use the budget for 
the skeleton of her 
talk. 

If it were 
venient for her to 
go to the library 
she would look up 

3udgets, house- 
hold,” in an index, 
which will give her 
a full and compre 
hensive list of peri- 
odical materia! 
available upon the 
subject. The li- 
brary’s card file 
“Budget, house- 
hold” would 
name the books worth reading upon the subject. 
Then, with the magazine articles, and books at 
hand, she could find material for an exhaustive 
study of budgets. Her personal experience and the 
experience of her neighbors would count also. 

Or, if she has never used an index and her initia- 
tive is at low ebb, the librarian would gather the 
books and magazines for her. So, it is easy enough 
for the foot-loose woman to get her research ma- 
terials together. _ 

But let us suppose that Mrs. Parsons has babies 
to care for and is lucky to get away from home long 
enough to deliver the talk! Suppose a trip down- 
town to the library is out of the question. What 
shall she do? 

She may write the Extension Department of her 
State university for a package library upon the 
subject; she may write a good metropolitan daily 
or any high-class periodical, for a bibliography and 
purchase or borrow a few of the books advised; she 
may write a city bank for thrift data; she may write 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. 
C., for their bulletin on the topic; she may clip from 
household departments of Sunday and daily news- 
papers, sufficient items to be a real help; she may 
find in a ten or twenty-five cent periodical recent 
revelations and splendid information along the very 
line in which she is interested. What a wealth of 
knowledge is within reach of all! 

Evenings, Constance may do her reading. By the 


con- 
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Thompson 
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time she has thoughtfully read the mate 


she will find herself brimming over with facts, By 

















all cannot be told! Only the most interesting, mog a 
leading points can be given. And they must by 

order! Not only in order but balanced, as well, 7 

only way to attain a well-adjusted arrangement 

material is to plan a logical outline: logical in x 

quence and logical in correlation. With such 

outline Constance can start eliminating unnecessg 

details and condensing the best of her material j; 

the simplest terms possible. 

Writing out the lecture beforehand is excelle 
preparation. There is no better! The languag 
once in black and white can be revised 
proved; made simple and concise. Besides, it 
be timed to the minute. However, acceptable t 
ing can be done from a committed outline, althoug 
a finished, polished discourse is the result of writing 
and revising, rewriting and revising aga 

At any rate, to return to Constance lay 
club meeting she mounts the platform eager t 
her message across in the simplest language possibk 
Is she nervous? Probably. But help comes fro 
unexpected source—from none other than t 
audience itself! Indeed, the average Ameri 
listeners are not stern and forbidding; they are kind 
and encouraging. 

The amateur speaker needs the stimulus her aud 
ence radiates; that is the strongest argument against 
reading even a first speech. You cannot, when rea 
ing, see the eyes of your listeners, and you misst 
greatest incentive of all. The audience is your best 
friend—is just a bigger person 

From a psychological view-point, the “Friends 
Romans, and countrymen” or a similar start has 
its excuse. Constance may find her own voice 
her preface, even though she says merely, “Fellow 
club-members !” 

She can find out, too, how far her voice re 
It is well, during any discourse, to kee} . 


some one at the back of the room to see if 
Clear enun 





comprehends all that is said. 
the secret of a far-reaching voice. Shot 
unnecessary as gesturing antics. 
Constance may find she 
budget upon a blackboard or chart. Such der 
strations not only make for interest on the part 





needs to illustrate 


the audience and for comfort on the part of 
speaker, but are likewise helpful in answering ques 
tions at the close of the talk. 

The wise speaker ends almost abruptly as soon 


she has given her message. A forty-minute talk 


other than a genius is as long a talk as the averag 


audience absorbs with interest. 





“Have something to say; say it; stoy 


a good rule. 
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All for One 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ing down trees and wires. A 

wind turns outlaw and blows 

down a pole line. Or some swollen 
river rampages through a circuit of 
destruction. 

But wherever angry nature attacks 
the Bell Telephone System there are 
repairmen trained to meet the emer- 
gency, and everywhere trained in the 
same schools to the use of the same 
efficient tools. Supplies of surplus 
equipment and materials are kept at 
strategic points whence they may be 
rushed by train or truck to the devas- 
tated area. 

Throughout the Bell System, all 


construction and practice are 

standard, so that men and sup- 

plies, when necessary, may be 
sent from one state or company to 
another. 

There are twenty-five Bell Com- 
panies, but only one Bell System— 
and but one Bell aim and ideal; stated 
by President Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this na- 
tion, so far as humanly possible free 
from imperfections, errors and de- 
lays, and enabling anyone anywhere 
at any time to pick up a telephone 
and talk to anyone else anywhere else 
in this country, clearly, quickly and 
at a reasonable cost.” 
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This At Home 


Much of your nervousness, 
your fatigue, your headaches 
and backaches, your “rheu- 
matic” pains and the possi- 
ble poisoning from intestinal 
sluggishness, often may be 
traced to faulty posture. 











Your heart, lungs, stomach, 
kidneys, liver—working ma 
chinery of the body—are 
meant to be free and un- 
crowded. 


When you “stand tall” and 
hold your spine straight, 
these organs have sufficient 
room to carry on their work. 











When you slump over with 
rounded shoulders or spine 
curved in at the waist, you 
squeeze the organs together. 
The free action of your heart is threatened. Your 
stomach and liver cannot do their 
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AN you touch the wall with the back of your head, 

shoulders, hips, calves of your legs and heels, and 
wld this position as you walk away from the wall? 


Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every inch 
f your spine touch the edge of the door? 

Or touch the wall only with chest and toes, then step 
back and hold your body in the same position? 


Now stand naturally and ask some candid member 


work so well. The kidneys may be 
forced out of place. Your blood 
cannot circulate so freely—some 
parts of your body may get too 
little blood, others too much. 


the family whether or not you stand correctly with 
head up, chin in, yon bt shoulders flat, abdo- 


Whe r ch >< s ) acte 
men in, weight on the balls of your feet. hen your chest is contracted 


your lungs cannot expand. Shal 
low breathing starves your blood 
for the life-giving oxygen which 
every part of your body must have. 


are : 
HY stand straight? For better appear- 


se i ance? For added poise and dignity? 
y be For self-confidence and courage? All of 
ly % tee—but, most of all, because a straight body, 

amed correctly, gives one better health and 
Com- ited strength. It frequently corrects physical 
em— mubles that no amount of medicine will cure. 
tated 


It is not necessary to have a per- 
fect figure to stand or sit properly. 
But a perfect body can be ruined 
by bad posture. 


— Ge — — 


togressive Boards of Education, all over the 

na- country, recognize that pupils must sit properly 

° wring study hours. Curvature of the spine is 

free ometimes caused by desks and chairs which do 
de- tot permit the child to sit straight. 

athe Home Office of the Metropolitan Life 

where turance Company striking physical improve- 

ment among our employees has been brought 

yhone ®out by our Director of Posture. Bent bodies 

e else 


4 and 





have been straightened. Headaches and other 
ailments of obscure origin have been made to 
disappear. 


A valuable booklet on the subject of posture 
has been prepared and one copy will be mailed 
free to each person requesting it. Send for 
“The Importance of Posture’’. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Published by 
ETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


t in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 





ASTERS of Art they were. 
Masters of enameling on clay. 
Their gems of modeling covered with 
brilliant colors are unequaled today. 
And the gifted craftsmen of Venice 
and Limoges have left us superb proof 
of their ability to apply enamel to 
metal. 


Step by step the art has become a 
science. Better metal, better glazes, 
better methods, and better heat— 
electric heat. 

The glowing units of the electric 
furnace give a heat that is perfectly 


Luca Della Robbia (1400 
1482), the first of the famous 
Florentine family, developed 
toa point of artistic perfection 
the intricate technique of 
enameling clay. 


uniform and constant, and in the elec- 
tric furnace there is no smoke to mar 
the glistening surface. 


Such stories are legion. With elec- 
tric heat as an ally, manufacturers 
offer us today hundreds of well-fin- 
ished products. Even an army of men 
using Della Robbia’s methods could 
not do this work at any cost. 


& 


General Electric engineers have 
applied electric heating to processes 
for bathtubs and jewelry, 

and bread, for tool steel and g 
The G-E booklet “E 
Industry” describes the ¢ 0 
and possible value of electric heat t 
any manufacturing business. 
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HY LASALLE DEMAND GROWS—AND GROWS 


When the new companion car to Cadillac steering wheel — these are La Salle attri- 
made its debut last spring, its fresh grace butes which have won thousands to its 


and beauty won instant acceptance. It ownership, through the unsuppressed 


was bought on sight by smart motorists enthusiasm of pioneer purchasers. 
° 
' 


ry over. Of course, the La Salle was never 


But only performance can account for the an experiment. It has a long line ol 


nounting La Salle sales in every com- ancestry in Cadillac, and shares with 
munity’. he magical ease of handling, that car the distinction of being pow- 
the rare smoothness of gear-shift, the new ered by the 90-degree V-type, eig it- 
ind delightful experience behind the cylinder engine which knows no peer. 
You may possess a La Salle on the liberal term-payment plan of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation — the famous G. M.A. C. plan 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION | 
DETROIT MICH. OSHAWA, CAN. } } 
tH 

' 


La SALLE: q 


FROM $2495 fo $2085 F O.B. DETROIT 





NUPACTURED + COMPLETELY + BY. THE * CADILLAC *MOTOR-+CAR + COMPANY + WITHIN + ITS + OWN + PLANTS 
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For Forks 


Like You 


THIS de Juxe booklet is for folks like you-- 
folks who appreciate culture, artistry and 
economy combined, as they apply to the 
better things in life. 

“The Everyday Uses of Marble” is just what 
its title suggests. It is a most interestingly 
written and beautifully illustrated printment 
of facts regarding the many everyday uses of 
marble, incident to both home and commer- 
A copy is yours for cial adaptations. 

the asking. It will be gladly The many illustrations---made from actual 


ant 9m, Spee SegeE—and at photographs---show numerous examples of 
no cost or obligation whatever, 


Write Department H-3. present-day treatments in the home, the gar- 


den, business and public buildings. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OR 
here is No Substitute for Marbl® 
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Air- Cooled 


FRAN 
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Where Franklin has pioneered 


and the motor world has followed 


HE most perilous airplane achievements 

of recent history have all been made with 
air-cooled motors. Franklin pioneered air-cooling 
for the world. 


The first four-cylinder car was built by Franklin. 
Also the first six-cylinder car, the first valve-in- 
head cylinder and the first closed body. Ina 
dozen such matters Franklin pioneered and the 
motor world followed. 


Newly initiated Franklin Owners tell us they had 
never imagined it possible to travel so far in one 
day without fatigue. Others say they had never 
known the real meaning of trouble-free motor- 
ing until they abandoned water-cooled cars. Any 
owner will tell you amazing facts on Franklin 
economy. 


A demonstration reveals a degree of motor car 
performance ahead of the times. You then ap- 
preciate why the Franklin Owner’s next car is 
so generally another Franklin. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 





— 
Another Exclusive Superiority Feature — light 
unsprung weight — the weight of all parts be 
low the springs. With scientific light weight 
ad is reatiy 

ng part of the 

f the balance— 


thiy. 


IMLIN 
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Tuer is no shorter route to 
home and family well-being 
than the peace and comfort 
which comes with cheerful, 


regulated, radiator warmth. 


AMERICANS IDE! 


RADIATOR S$ BOILER! 
FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 


For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 


WRITE US TODAY. We will promptly supply 
you with facts on radiator heating and refer you to 
a heating engineer who will advise and serve you. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 
40 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


Showrooms and salesrooms in principal cities of America, Canada and Europe 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ventilating Heatet 
AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigerat™ 

















In every community there are 
people who love truly fine things 
Their homes are beautiful, not 
garish; they enjoy music, not 
noise; they dress becomingly, 
not ostentatiously. Such well 
bred folk know and snow well the 
charm and worth of simplicity 


They express preference for 
Pisrce-Arrow because they want 


ENCLOSED 
CARS 


§2495 To ‘R000 
at Buffalo, tax extra 
TERMS IF DESIRED 


— body by Pierce- Arrow 


simplicity; because they know 
that even in a mechanical sense 
simplicity, not complexity, is the 
only thing worth while. Their 
reward is enduring beauty; utter 
freedom from car trouble; and an 
economy in cost and maintenance 
that reflects good judgment 
Tue Prerce-Arrow Moror Car 
Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 











On the heights 
of 


contentment 





MODERN smokers have in Camel 
sich tobaccos and blending as were 
ver offered in cigarettes before, 
rgardless of price. Camels may 
had everywhere — because they 
pease the taste of smokers every- 
vhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
baccos than you get in this famous 
(garette, and the blend is so mellow 
ad smooth that there is never a 
ined taste, no matter how many you 
my choose to light. 


The producers of Camel, thecoun- 


ys largest tobacco organization, 


J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


concentrate all their purchasing and 
manufacturing resources in this one 
brand of cigarettes. Into it goes 


their undivided pride and skill to 


produce such a smoke as the world 


has never known before. 


The result of Camel’s quality is 


its leadership among cigarettes. 
Modern smokers, won by its choice 
tobaccos, by its ever-dependable 
taste and fragrance, have awarded 
invited to 


it first place. You're 


modern smoking enjoyment. 


**Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 








Miusie that Really Insptres 


Phonograph music has _ ing it worthy of first place 
been given wings. Now it~ in your home. You hay 
soars to new heights. Leav- but to hear it once to 
ing behind its clay feet. realize it. To see it, toim. 
Just pure music... mu- agine how it would grag 


sic in all its bril- your living-room 


liancy. Music that At any good mu. 


charms away the sic dealer’s you 
hours. can prove that you 


By an entirely new will pick the Vin- 


principle Vincennes cennes over any 

glorifi ed the } oun ill pickthe othet instrument 
Vincennes ’ 

phonograph, mak- blindfolded e+ Sight unseen! 


has 


Vendome 


A magnificent 
instrument in 
either walnut 
or mahogany, 
bronze fittings, 


— — 
q automatic stop 
The same wonderful and unique 
Veraphonic principleis drawers for 


scientifically applied to records. 
all models. 


The New Veraphonic 


VINCENNES PHONOGRAPHS 


Vincennes Phonograph Company, Vincennes, Indiana 
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Are you a coal miner in your own home? 


isthe Emblem of the 
Heating Institute 


isthe symbol of satisfac- 
public service in oil 


Oaly the manufacturers 

are members of the 
Ol Heating Institute are 
pmitted to use it. 


‘ese manufacturers have 

their membership 
tough the enthusiasm of 
ousands of home owners 
tom they have provided 
wad eficient and depend- 
Se oil heating. 


emblem protects you, 
“twill be protected, on 
ter behalf, by the Oil 
ating Institute. 


Do you have to dig coal out of 
a dusty bin before you can heat 
your house? Are youacoal miner 
in your own home? After you 
have mined your coal, do you 
have to turn ashman, and haul 
the dusty clinkers out? 


And what is your reward for 
this hard, dirty labor? Do you 

et uniform, clean, healthful 
Feat? Do you wake in a warm 
room? Does the heating plant, 
once started, take care of itself? 
Or is the first coal fire in the 
fall merely the beginning of 
months of menial labor? And 
is the reward, at best, acontinual 
fluctuation in temperature be- 
tween too hot and too cold? 


Enjoy oil heat—this winter 


You don't have to toil with ashovel 
in the dusty coal mine of your cellar. 
Instead, you can have a comfortably 
furnished room, a den, a workshop 
or a gymnasium where the coal mine 
used to be. Freed from the slavery 
of shovel and ash can, you can en- 
joy to the full the comfort of an oil 
heater that feeds itself, 

and regulates itself, and 


An authoritative guide to 
Satisfactory Oil Heat 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to furnish special 
information on the heating of churches, theatres, 

tels, apartment houses and office buildings, and 
on the various heat treating processes of industry. 


1927. by Oil Heating Institute 


keeps all the rooms constant in tem- 
perature with clean, wholesome heat. 


Delay in installing an oil heater means 
going on with drudgery. Installing 
an oil heater now means care-free 
heating comfort this winter—and for 
many cold winters to come. So do 
not delay. You will never regret 
your oil heater. You willalways con- 
siderit, from every point of view,one 
ofthe bestinvestments you ever made. 


The Oil Heating Institute has pub- 
lished an 80-page book, written by 
national authorities on oil heat. It 
gives impartial information on how 
to select an oil heater, and contains 
descriptions of the equipment of 
leading manufacturers. 

If you will read this book, and talk 
with your neighbors who have oil 
heated homes, you will appreciate the 
advantages of installing an oil heater 
at once. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 
This book is free— 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 

OIL HEATING INSTITUTE a 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City ] 
Please send me, free of charge, your " 

book entitled “Oil Heating—The 
Modern Miracle of Comfort”’ contain- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


ing instructions on how to select oil 
heating equipment. 


Name 


Address 








(Financial Situation, continued from page 386) 

in the market for manufactured products 
has been effected, that each successive season of re- 
laxing trade activity found producers’ and mer- 
chants’ inventories of goods reduced to a minimum, 
making necessary the placing of new orders the in- 
stant consumers’ purchases began to increase again. 
This revolution in methods and practices of trade— 
for it seemed to be nothing less—was so unmistak- 
able in its influence on the business situation as to 
create belief that it could insure indefinite continu- 
ance of the ‘stabilized prosperity’? which was a 
manifest result of it. Such expectation has pervaded 
the financial mind throughout the present year; it has 
evidently prevailed on the Stock Exchange, where 
prices rose almost uninterruptedly in the face of a 
distinct midsummer slackening of trade. 


demand 


RE we, then, warranted in looking forward to an 

inde finitely continuing era of prosperity in the 
United States—subject only, as its commercial mar- 
kets have been subject ever since the trade reaction 
which began in the middle of 1923 and ended in the 
middle of 1924, to brief and unimpor- 
tant pauses in an otherwise unchecked 
progress toward still greater achieve- 
ment in trade activity and profits? 
One answer usually made to the 
question is that such expectation would 
assume a change, not only in business practices but 
in human nature. That objection is somewhat vague, 
yet not wholly out of line with the old view of the’eco- 
nomic cycle. Considered from another viewpoint, the 
absolute “‘stabilizing’’ of high prosperity would in- 
fer a revolution, not only in the history of trade but 


The 
Question 
of the 
Future 





in political history. Among the numerous inflye, 
which have contributed to political reversals jp ; 
past—overthrow of existing ministries in Eyro, 
victory of the opposition party at an American ( 
gressional or Presidential election—none has he 
more direct and powerful in its scope of operat 
than change in the movement of prosperity, 

No tradition is mo ° firmly imbedded in poli 
calculations than the belief, based on centuries of 
perience, that good times will keep in power an ex 
ing government and that bad times will unseat 
The promptness with which the present French ¢ 
ernment, when appreciation of the currency and 
sultant fall of French prices were upse tting busiy 
plans and creating unemployment, utilized all the; 
sources of the state to stop the franc’s — 
evidence of political instinct. Every well-d 
period of industrial depression in our own ie 
history has had as an early seque la vote against t 
existing political administration; the present cor 
dence of party managers in the prospects of 1 
Coolidge administration is avowedly based ont 
uninterrupted movement of prosperity. If prosp 
ity is to be so “‘stabilized”’ in the United States th 
reaction and recurrent depression are to be abolishe 
then we must revise our ideas regarding Ameri 
politics also. 


| DEAS have already been revised in regard to mar 
other once-accepted American traditions, politi 
as well as financial. Leaving aside Professor Jevons: 
curious theory of ‘‘sun-spot influences” and t 
theory of the ‘‘agricultural cycle,”’ it has been e 
monly agreed that three distinct influences operat 
in the old-time ten-year or twenty-year swing fr 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 70) 








Recently 31 
the Associated System. 
only from dusk till dawn. 


Many 


**Quite animprovement . . 


another city. 


merly received.’ 








Electric Service in 31 Communities Improved Through Group S 


electric plants in Kentucky, 
Each was separately operated. 


against 18 hours then and at a more satisfactory rate. 
** Service has been better since your Company acquired the prop- 
erty than at any other time in the past.’”’ 
‘The public gets efficient service at the lowest cost.”’ 


Numerous extensions and improvements have been made. 
all been interconnected to insure continuous, 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 


upervision 


Tennessee and Indiana were added to 
Many provided service 


residents have commented on the improved service now provided undet 
Associated Group Management, illustrated by the following excerpts: 


we now get continuous service as 


Mayor. 


Bank president. 
Mayor of 


‘‘The service rendered by your Company since taking over our 
municipal plant has been a wonderful improvement over that for- 
Business man.) 


The properties have 
adequate service. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Year Book ““Q 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway 


New York 


$5 << 
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Because even the best of bonds may be affected by changing con- 
ditions, an occasional check-up is a sensible precaution. A slight 
revision of holdings may be advisable to strengthen your invest- 
ment position. Vast stores of up-to-date facts on investments are 
available to you at National City offices in fifty leading cities. Our 
experienced bond men will analyze your present holdings or help 
you select additional investments. 


The National City Company 
National Cily Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 











PROSPEROUS 


COMMUNITIES 


in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, with 
an aggregate population of 925,000, are 
served by subsidiaries of the Midland 
Utilities Company. Favored by advan- 
tageous geographical location and 
abundant natural resources, the terri- 
tory in which these companies oper- 
ate is exhibiting remarkable growth in 
population and industrial activity. 


ALES of electrical energy by Mid- 

land Utilities Company subsidiaries 

in 1926 gained 17.3% over the pre- 
vious year; gas sales increased 14.8% 
Operating revenue and other income 
of the Company and subsidiaries for 
the twelve months ended March 3lst, 
1927, totaled $22,159,793. 


Representing public utility ses gone oper- 
ating in 2900 communities we are at your 
service if information is died about the 
safe securities of established public utility 
companies. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


St. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 


Business of Midland Utilities 
Company subsidiaries is widely 
diversified, including sales of 
electric power to steel foundries, 
lead and oil refineries, car 
equipment plants, sand and 
gravel pits, municipal water 
works, electric railways — an 

sales of gas heat to an ever 
increasing number of manu- 
factories. 








(Financial Situation, continued from | 


trade prosperity to adversity and back again 
most plausible of them was the rise of a new o J 
tion in the affairs of trade, not familiar F 
by experience with the mistakes and Cayse 
penalties of a previous era of reaction Old-Tp 
and therefore willing to take chances “ Papin 
from which its immediate predecessors " 
with the lessons of hard times impressed op ; 
memory, had abstained. Another was the ; 
sive exhaustion of credit facilities through the. 
bitious exploiting of a new era of Prosperity, 
third familiar cause on which both experien 
economic judgment have agreed is the overex, 
of producing facilities, the outrunning of cons 
tion by production, with resultant destructiy: 
petition, fall of prices to non-remuneratived 
and consequent crumbling-away of business pros 
It will be perceived that with two at least 
causes thus assigned, and possibly with all thre 
scope of possible operation has been greatly mo 
(in this country, at any rate) by the eco 
changes of the last ten years. The conseryy 
methods which have been applied in American t 
since 1923 may be a result of the lesson taught 
1920 and 1921 to men who are still conducting 
country’s industry. But the opinion is also y 
held that abandonment of the old-time specu 
practices in trade, of the once-familiar placing 
ders for long-distant delivery and of the cons 
heaping up of expensive and unwieldy stocks of 
chandise, are permanent innovations which w 
tinue because their highly desirable results hav 
demonstrated beyond dispute. 


ANUFACTURERS declare tha 
manner of conducting trade has las 
the labor problem, through permitting « 
employment on orders evenly distributed throug 
the year. Merchants declare that it has great 
duced the cost of doing business, by dis- 
pensing with heavy inventories which Under 
had to be carried on borrowed money. 
Both admit that it removes what wa 
formerly the main disturbing influence Order 
of slackening demand—the forcing on 
the market, at declining prices, of accun 
which could not otherwise be disposed of 
neither can yet show positive groun 
that these considerations can of 
consumers’ demands indefinitely 
pite h Nor has the new regime \ 
the arrival of a new generation whi 
to try the old-time experiments agai 
Exhaustion of credit facilities appeals tot 
ican business community at the mon 
remote possibility. With the interna 
payments so heavily in this country’s fa 
gold reserve is constantly increasing 
sight that is likely to reverse that situat 
a reserve in the Federal banking syste! 
the law requires to be held against li 
hardly enters into trade calculat 


riods ¢ 


money” 
immunity never existed in older pe 
expanding trade, when the spring 
‘“‘money stringency’’ was acute even 
stages of industrial revival. In so far as the cot 
prevalent to-day is a result either of the count 
new position as a “creditor state"’ or of the relot 
1913 in the banking system, there is periectly 
reason to expect its continuance—always SU] 
that financial and industrial borrowers do not! 


(Financial Situation, continued on ) 
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“I want to do something useful, something great for 
Paris,” Napoleon de lured to his minister Chaptal. 
“What do you suggest?” 


sa. The city must have a better water supply or growth 
is impossible,” the minister replied. He thereupon de- 
scribed a method for bring ing water from the Ours q River. 


“Good [’ Ox luimed Napoleon. si Send jive hundred men to La Villette lomorrow to start digging.” 


Before any other public utility existed, 
WYArer water supply engaged the attention of 


ervice — governments. Today it has aroused 
Napoleon’s gift to Paris the interest of investors. For today, as 
always, it possesses time-tested in- 
vestment advantages-——long-lived equipment, 
low operating costs, freedom from competition 
and stability of income. 


We will be pleased to send on request descrip- 
tions of attractive bond issues of one of the fore- 
most consolidations of water companies, operating 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
44 Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 

225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St 704 South Spring St. Kohl Building 231 South La Salle St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ATLANTA 
McKnight Building Spitzer Building Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 





(Financial Situation, continued from page 70) 
to the speculative practices of I919 and 1906. 
Against such reversion, indeed, the Federal Reserve 
itself, whose hands were tied in 1919 by the govern- 
ment’s difficult position with its enormous floating 
debt, would certainly assert a powerful restraining in- 


fluence. 


O one can be quite so confident regarding recur- 
at some future date, of the third cause as- 
economists for the old-time w aning of 
The capacity of the country’s in- 
annual con- 
Prices have 


rence, 
signed by 
trade prosperity. 
dustrial plant is still in excess of what 
sumption of goods requires. 
pursued a downward tendency ever 
since the beginning of 1925, and the 
present market for several important 
manufactured products (iron, for one 
instance) at the lowest in ten or 
eleven years, except for the extreme reaction of the 
deflation crisis."’ It should not be overlooked that 
gradual lowering of prices may be part of a deliberate 
programme adopte d by enlightened producers, who 
have reduced to scientific accur: icy the study of 
stimul: ating legitimate demand and resultant manu- 
facturers’ profits through reduction of working costs. 
If, however, other influences not under control of 
the producers should combine to carry prices be- 
low the contemplated level, a somewhat different 
situation might arise. 

Neither economists nor financiers are entirely 
agreed i in their explanation of the decline of 10 per 
cent, during the past two years, in prices of numerous 
groups of commodities apart from agricultural pro- 
duction. It has been freely recognized, however, that 


A Cause 
Which 
May Have 
Remained 


is 





vious period of reconstruction after a great war, and 
that therefore the underlying influence is probably 
world-wide. But one result of the present 
ment, even up to the present moment, has | 
more than one manuf: icturing industry is a 
porting competition of a character that 
times, was apt to press hard on the smaller prody 
ers. There has been relatively little of open com; 
tive price-cutting on the present occasior 
number of business failures during the first | 
of the present year was 7 per cent greater t! 
same months of 1926, and had not previ 
exceeded except in 1922 and 1915. 

These changes on the surface of industr 
tions are not of a character to create uneasi: 
the immediate business future. Their sig 
in indicating that some at least of the 
which determined the old-time “ economi 
still in operation, and have not been remo 
by the reversal of the country’s international 


or by the altered methods of conducting trade. Fi- 
, 
| 
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nancial history testifies that the causes for the 
ebb and flow of prosperity are psychological 

as financial or political; also that, in the long run, the 
course of events in every country is influenced by the 
larger economic currents prevalent in the world a 
large. It is easily possible that we are still too near 
to 1921 and 1924 to be absolutely sure how f: 
new economic regime will insure us agai 

of the old-time alternation. 

Six years separate us from the low point of re: 
tion and three from the beginning of our as yet 
broken prosperity of to-day. In the last notal 
chapter of peace-time financial achievement 
remarked by contemporary critics that 1902 
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prices have taken exactly that course in every pre- 








Cease to Bear Interest 
November 15, 1927 


The Treasury has called the above Bonds 
for redemption at 100 and interest. 








Should you desire to dispose of your 
Bonds promptly we will purchase them 
at current market prices and be glad to 


offer suggestions for reinvestment. 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
PHILADELPHIA 


s | 


Commercial Trust Company 
Established 1894 


Bank of North America 
Established i781 
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Group Management 


SAVED EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
for CUSTOMERS of our companies 


CUSTOMERS served by subsidiary com- 
panies of the Middle West Utilities Com- 


t 


pany paid eight million dollars less for 
electric service in 1926 than they would 
have paid at the rates prevailing in 1915. 
The intervening period was one of rising 
prices and a depreciated dollar, yet it The communities in 
rates have been established are small 


witnessed this marked 
price of electric service. 

This has been the result 
of the unification of these 
dectric service Companies 
under the direction of a so- 
alled “holding company” 


—more accurately, a public 


wility investment company— 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 

Small local electric serv- 
ice Companies, without 
wider affiliations, are handi- 
apped by inability to com- 
mand competent engineer- 
ing and other management 
advice, by the impossibility 
of economical financing, by 
lack of diversified demand 


reduction in the 


resulted 
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HE subsidiary companies 

of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company operate almost en- 
tirelyinnon-metropolitan areas. 
Adequate and economical elec- 
tric service is helping to make 
living conditions more attrac- 
tive in the smaller communities 
and it is aiding their economic 
progress by enabling industries 
to locate away from the larger 
cities. It is thus contributing to 
a healthy readjustment of the 
social and industrial structure 
of the nation. Through the pub- 
lic utility investment compa- 
nies the financial and engineer- 
ing resources necessary to this 
development have been made 

available to the smaller 
communities. 


from 


and by similar limitations which are invari- 
ably reflected in higher costs of service. 
Lower costs and improved service have 
the integration of these 
companies under the control and guidance 


of an investment company organization. 


which these lower 


or medium-sized. Served 
by isolated electric prop- 
erties, their rates could 
not have been lowered as 
they have been and their 
service facilities would be 
limited, to the severe det- 
riment of community 
growth. The financial and 
engineering backing pro- 
vided by the Middle West 
Utilities Company has en- 
abled companies which i 
controls to bring such com- 
munities within their 
systems, thereby giving 
them the advantages of 


ample power, full time 


service and lower rates, 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING 


1889 COMMUNITIES IN 


19 STATES 
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\~ ASK FOR 
THIS HANDY 
INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 


It is a convenient loose-leaf book in 
which to keep a list and record of your 
holdings, Space is provided for name of 
security, amount, numbers, when due; 
price paid, from whom purchased, date; 
Federal and Local income tax; interest 
rate and yield; income by months and 
total. It contains a table for computing 
interest; a page for recording insurance 
policies, etc. 

It will provide you with the informa- 
tion, about your investments, which 
you should always have handy. More- 
over —if you are the owner of Smith 
Bonds, it will clearly demonstrate their 
desirability over other bonds of like 
high standing. 


Write today— 
Ask for Book “49-41” 


It will be sent without obligation. 


“YAe F H.SMITH Co. 
°Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Other Ci 


<indly send, without obligation, Investment 
Record Book referred to above. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
IN 
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This Free Book 


shows how, by employing 
your funds in safe and 
profitable investments, you 
can attain financial inde- 
pendence. It charts a logi- 
cal, balanced investment 
program adaptable to your 
needs and your earnings. 
It is highly interesting and 
valuable. 
Write for your free copy. 
Address Dept. 159 





GEORGE M.ForMAN & ComPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 











“Bonds and How to Buy Them” 


An interesting booklet, sent 


on request for No. Y 1999 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


— — 7 $$$ $< 

















(Financial Situation, continued from page 72) 
bodied ‘‘a further advance in that unexampled era 
of prosperity which found its inception in the _ 
dential election of 1896.’’ There had been no m 
than an incidental pause in the forward noua 
and it was widely asserted, then as now, that ol¢- 

fashioned tré idition and precedent no longer applied 
to American finance and industry. Yet the cours 
of events soon proved forc ibly that the econonr 
cycle was not ended. Perhaps the real econom 
problem of the future is bound up in the questi 
not only whether the new ideas of business policy att 
to prevail perpetually, but how far the swing of te 
cycle will be restrained and modified by the periods 
unprecedented application of scientific managemett 
and labor-saving devices, its increase of per capita 
production and recourse to previously unused nat: 
ural forces. 
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The electric light and power company 
bonds which we recommend are sound 
because the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they enjoy steady 
growth; their rates (fixed by law) are 
reasonable; their sales are for cash; 
inventoriesaresmall and thecompanies 
operate in their respective communities 
without competition. 
You will profit by reading our free booklet, 


“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 











Ask for AM-2453 


A.C.ALLYN** COMPANY 


INCORPORATEO 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 




















) 6% —— ne 


If you are seeking safe investments 
send for our latest list---4333 


AMERICAN Bonn & Morrcace Ca 


ESTA BLISHED 1004 


INCORPORATED 
Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


127 
No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


345 
Madison Ave. 
New York 











AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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SEND FOR 
DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT 


Issued only by 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 








NORFOLK - VIRGINIA 




















is generous in its use of electricity Twenty- 
five years ago, the annual per capita con- 
sumption was only 19 kilowatt-hours. Today 
it is approximately 1,029 kilowatt-hours. This 
is a record for large cities. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 151 consec- 


utive dividends to its stockholders. Send for the year 
book. This stock listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Share Profits Regularly 
In Addition to 


6% Bond Interest 
through 


Participating Bonds 


the Most Scientific and Equitable Bond Issued 
—A Profitable, Sound Investment—With 
Long Record of Safety. 


Five income payments every year—a unique 
feature. Interest paid quarterly by coupon; 
participation paid annually by check. 

This House is now in its thirty-fifth year. No 
bond issue distributed by us has ever de- 
faulted. 


mee Send coupon for Participation Circular mmm 
Name 


Address . ++ 
Q.C-323 


Clarence Hodson = ( 
awe ESTABLISHED 1893 — INC 
SOUND BONDS 
THE AVERAGE 


New York 


SPECIALIZE IN 
YIELDING ABOVE 


165 Broadway 


PRESSES EERE RR RRR E RRR S ERA REA AS 
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The SEDGWICK 
INVALID ELEVATOR 


brings full enjoyment of home life 
to invalids and aged ones otherwise 
confined to a single floor. 
Write for “Robbing the Stairs 
of Their Terror.” 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
155 West 15th Street New York 


Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts 
and Dumb Waiters for the Home. 


Now—whatajoy | 
to sun the baby! 


OU and the baby will both 
enjoy the Lloyd. The baby, 
because of the comfort Lloyd 
experts have so deftly worked 
into its soft cushions, uphol- 
stered sides, reclining backs 
and perfect spring suspension. 
And you, because of the pride 
you'll take in both! No baby 
carriages made are smarter, 
more stylish or lighter weight 
than are Lloyds with their 
rettily finished, bowl-shaped 
dies. They are woven on 
the Lloyd Loom by a process thirty times faster than 
human hand, this explaining the invariably low price. 
The exclusive steel wire center in every upright strand 
gives enduring strength and perpetu- 
ates the beauty and smoothness of the 























Your Partner 


ANY business men seldom pause 

to consider how much their suc- 

cess depends upon the personal 
ean ability and co-operation of a partner. 


The latest models in newest finishes 


‘ ¢ i Dai 
are shown by your dealer whose name For a small annual premium, paid by 


will be sent on request. In buying look 
for the Lloyd trade- mark the surety of 
those steel wire strands, and the proof 
of a genuine Lloyd 
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LOOM 
Products 





a mOY: G Baby Carriages F 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 





the business, each partner’s interest can 
be insured so that, in case of death or dis- 
ability of either, the business may be car- 
ried on profitably. 
“A Properly Anticipated Event,” 
a booklet explaining the advan- 
tages of Partnership Insurance, 
may be obtained from any John 
Hancock Agent or from Inquiry 
Bureau, 


(iliaManece 


LIFE Twsunnnte a. 


OF BosTON, MassacnusertTs 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to complete 
e 
Better | 
Shave 


ERE’S the climax of “the better shave” 

—the peak of luxurious satisfaction. 
After you shave, shake a little Fougére 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion into your 
hand, and apply it to your face... It heals, 
soothes, and cools the skin, particularly 
after you've shaved close. It restores mois- 
ture to the skinand invigorates the tissues. 


ss 


This lotion, like Fougére Royale Shaving 
Cream-—which gives you“the better shave” 
—has the refreshing outdoor odor of the 
Royal Fern. The lotion is not sticky, and 
evaporates quickly. Try ittomorrowmorn- 
ing. Your druggist has Fougére Royale 
After-Shaving Lotion—75c. 
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Fougere Royale Shaving Cream makes shav- 
ing easier and is delightful to use— 50c. 


ugere oyale 


AFTER-SHAVING LOTION 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau I egetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc 
9 W. 46th Street 
New York City 
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Advancement of Music 
and of Radio Broadcasting 


MERICA loves good music and 

plenty of it. There can be no doubt 

about that. And never were.there 
such opportunities as today for its enjoy- 
ment within the home as well as in public. 
There is, too, greater interest than ever be- 
fore being shown in the study and mastery 
of musical instruments of all kinds from the 
tuneful little harmonica to the majestic pipe 
organ. 


New forces are at work to stimulate increased 
interest in music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal. In connection with the latter, much has 
already been written about the nation-wide 
interest that is being aroused in piano music 
and piano playing and the ways in which this 
is being accomplished. And considerably more 
will doubtless be heard of this as the months 
go by, for perhaps nothing could be more 
deeply significant of real progress in our mu- 
sical development. 


We have also seen in the past year such 
wonderful improvement in the phonograph 
and in the methods of recording phonograph 
music that it stands today on a far higher 
plane and in greater demand than ever be- 
a The general public has been quick to 
respond and the improved phonograph music 
of today is finding new admirers by the thou- 
sands in every part of the country. 


RADIO’S CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC 


Music has contributed greatly toward the 
popularity of the radio. In turn the radio 
can do much to reveal on a broad scale the 
wealth of fine music inherited from the past 
as well as the works of the best artists and 
composers of the present day. This co-oper- 
ation is becoming more and more valuable 
to our musical progress through improve- 


ay 


ments in broade: usting methods and receiving 
equipment, insuring more perfect reception 
to listeners. 


The radio is also doing much to help discover 
and encourage new talent among singers and 
musicians. Perhaps the most significant 
movement in this direction is the far-reach- 
ing plan recently announced for the Atwater 
Kent National Radio Audition, sponsored 
by the Atwater Kent Foundation. 


While all the details cannot be presented 
here, the plan provides a means of discover- 
ing, encouraging and developing unknown 
American singers of exceptional talent and 
letting the world hear them by radio. 


By this plan America’s great, but as yet un- 
discovered young voices are to be found, 
wherever they are, brought out into the 
open and rewarded with money, musical 
tuition and fame. Many great singers have 
been discovered by accident. Voices of won- 
derful promise are often lost to the public 
through failure to find them and through in- 
expert training or lack of any training. 
Every community in the United States will 
have an opportunity, first, to select by pop 
ular vote its best young singers, and then to 
enter them in state, sectional and _ national 
auditions to be broadcast by radio. The 
various winners of the National Audition 
will receive rich prizes in cash and instruc 
tion by the leading vocal teachers. Mi li ions 
will enjoy the auditions as this unique 
test proceeds and follow the careers made 
possible by popular acclaim and by the vote 
of musical experts. 


con- 


This is but one of the various ways in which 
radio is lending itself to the advancement of 
music as well as to its popular enjoyment. 
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? POO Lt 


The POOLEY 


double horn speaker 
(patent pending) 


ATWATER KENT 


‘elving 


eption 


scover 
rs and 
ificant 
-reach- A true exponential horn, 60 inches long, 
twater with two amplifying chambers; one builds 
nsored up the deepest bass notes, the other the 
treble. Result—a volume, clarity and truth Mod. 
of tone surpassing anything radio science epi: wont rat eos - ~ 
sented ; ‘ has yet developed. com (pusent pending! a ould $125 


scover- Atwater Kent reproducing unit. 
known * With Atwater Kent Mode! 30 Receiver $195 
With Atwater Kent Model 33 Receiver $205 
nt and With Atwater Kent Model 32 Receiver $235 
With Atwater Kent Model 50 Receiver $275 
Model 2300-R-1 Pooley double horn cabi- 
yet un- net speaker. Same design as above with \ower 
- : equipment compartment, but without space 
found, for Receiver ‘ 90 


to the 


| 


if won- 

" | Read what for the Pooley double horn is new. Born 
y pop- "The Pooley Radio Cabinet is ap 

ational of Pooley cabinet work and be- 

dition Both meet the standards we set 


public 
\| Mr. Kent says: 
, in calculation, developed in laboratory 
proved for Atwater Kent Radio 
The } cause of the tone qualities of the | give new and complete pleasure i in radio. 
ic 
nstruc wd acces bh a allman The Pooley Radio Cabinets and Cabinet 


es © 

nusical 
s have Omptete y Salis ying one 
ugh in- EW know there is such a tone in radio, 
res Will 
rhen to because of the design and quality tests, this horn is scientifically designed to 

Pooley built-in floating horn. 

Receivers and Speakers.”" | 





Lillions | signed) A. ATWATER KENT | Speakers that house this new double horn 

cal are superb examples of cabinet craftsman- 

ass Send for the special shi he: ‘ful i li lasti . finisl 

1e vote folder describing in full ship, Dbeautitul in line, lasting in finish. 
these wonderful radio There’s a dealer near you w ho will be glad 
musical instruments. 


w ae to demonstrate. 
rent 0 


ment. THE POOLEY COMPANY, 1602 Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Prices quoted are less tubes and power equipment. Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies, in 
B Inter-Mountain States and Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio Cabinets are manufactured 
by Malcolm & Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada. 
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dont fool 
yourself 


It makes you unpopular 


engagement with nice 
people. 

Immediately it destroys 
unpleasant odors arising 
from teeth and gums 
the most common source 


No matter how charming 
you may be, or how fond 
of you your friends are, 
you can’t expect them to 
put up with halitosis 
(unpleasant breath) for- 
ever. Don’t fool your- 
self that you are always 
free from halitosis. Few 
people escape it. 

Since you yourself 


cannot 
whether you offend this way, the 
wisest thing to dois to use Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic, before any 





1/ 
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Had Halitosis 

200 dentists declare 


that about every 
third patient is frequently 
halitoxic—and further 
declare they have been 
forced to use Listerine in 
self-defence. 


Face to face evidence 











tell 
home and 


Company, 


Better keep 


always be sure. 


of halitosis. And its anti- 
septic essential oils com- 
bat the action of bacteria 
in the mouth. 

a bottle handy in 
office, so that you may 
Lambert are 


St. Louis, Mo., 


LISTERINE 
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FALL IN LINE! 


the safe antiseptic 


Millions are switching to 
Listerine Tooth Paste be- 


cause it cleans teeth whiter 


} and in quicker time than } 


ever before. We’ll wager 
you’ lllikeit. Largetube2 5c. 















































Making fine Rugs 


a WHITTALL tradition 


A half century of continuous family management! The 
business of M. J. Whittall Associates must be fundamen- 
tally right—in principle, practice and product—to sur- 
vive that long — to continually grow in the respect and 
patronage of the public. 

It has ‘aever been a part of the Whittall plan to build 
quickly, but to build for permanence. Into the minds of 
the present generation of Whittalls was instilled a pro- 
found respect for fine achievement, a pride in the Whittall 
name and a belief in all for which it stands. 

Just as the Whittall organization is planned for perman- 
ence, so Whittall rug fabrics are permanently woven in 
enduring colors. For, as in all fine things, the reliability 
of the product is a reflection of the responsibility of the 
producer. 

In the case of Whittall Rugs, this integrity extends to the 
character of the dealers from whom you can purchase a 
Whittall. 

See to it that your floor coverings are thus 
doubly guaranteed. 


Look for the name 
WHITTALLS | 
Qa eer ae 
woven into the back of the rug you buy 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request. 














F MATTHEW J. WHITTALL \ 
= \ 


founder of the Whittall Mills 


in 1650 









































NEXT TO THINKING MATTER 


HE magazine as such 
has had its changing 
phases. 

Many years ago it 
was chiefly a vehicle 
for literature. There 
still survive, par- 
ticularly abroad, 
some magazines 

which carry on that tradition unaltered. 

Then for a period the American maga- 
zine field appeared to be dominated by 
journalistic purpose. Current public af- 
fairs were made appetizing to millions. 

And of late the bait for large circula- 
tions has been entertainment. 

It is entirely too easy to disparage each 
of these phases of the magazine by a 
catch-word, such as “high-brow” and 
“muck-rake” and “dumb Dora.” That is 
not our purpose here. Entertainment, for 
example, is a legitimate function of the 
printed page, and those many magazines 
which thrive by entertaining people, of 
whatever grade of intelligence, are useful 
and could ill be spared. 

We rise merely to point out that 
there are also certain magazines which 
have not been swayed by passing fashions 
in editing, which were not in the past 
muck-rakers and are not in the present 
arenas for entertainment. Among these 
have been, for a long enough period to 
make the point positive, TH® Quatity 
Group magazines. 

They have consistently held to their 


conception of a magazine, which is not far 
from the original meaning of the word, 
signifying a place where things are brought 
together to be drawn upon when needed. 

They gather and give out literature, but 
they are not merely literary. 

They are charged with current fact and 
opinion, but they are not merely journal- 
istic. 

They contain and generously supply en 
tertainment, but they are not merely en- 
tertaining. 

They know that there are just as many 
people as there ever were who want maga- 
zines in which literature, journalism, and 
entertainment are kept in suitable propor- 
tion. They see clearly and meet the de 
mand of those who are not content to buy 
magazines just for momentary entertain- 
ment. They have not yielded to the mania 
for millions of readers, being unwilling to 
surrender, for the sake of drawing millions, 
their standards of good literature and 
earnest public purpose. 

The reward for this steadfastness to a 
publishing ideal is the loyalty of 700,00< 
readers who appreciate that ideal. And a 
further reward is the recognition by a 
large body of astute advertisers that it is 
not enough to advertise to millions, that it 
is necessary to reach this substantial nu- 
cleus of people who have intelligence, buy- 
ing power, and social leadership, and 
that— 

When you advertise in THe Quatiry 
Group you are next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


1058 Park Square Bldg. 
Boston 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


244 La Arcada 
Santa Barbara 


30 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE WORLD’S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 























Knowing what to do in case of fire and having the 
equipment with which to do it frequently makes all the 
difference between slight damage anda home destroyed. 


Homes no less than public buildings should be 
equipped with fire extinguishers. Home hazards are so 
numerous and varied; household effects are so inflam- 
mable; the blaze that starts in one small flame, can 
spread so quickly. 


Be prepared. If you cannot prevent a fire, at least 
you may prevent a serious loss. 


The North America Agent knows the value of pre- 
paredness. He can advise you on the most practical 
methods of protecting your home against fire. 


— 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 
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Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 
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Ride with ETHYL 


and get the benefits of 
High 


eS, ‘ 
Compression 


ORE than a million 
motorists are now en- 
joying the benefits of high 4 
compression through Ethyl 
Gasoline. In two ways: 


Through high compression automo- 

biles. The advent of Ethyl Gasoline 
has at last given car manufacturers the 
opportunity mechanically to raise the 
compression of their engines. For cars 
now in use they can offer special high 
compression cylinder heads which 
greatly increase performance. 


Through carbon formation. By letting 

carbon form in the cylinders of a car 
of ordinary compression, you automat- 
ically increase compression. And since 
Ethyl Gasoline is a high compression 
fuel, those deposits which heretofore 
have meant “knocking” and power 
loss become a source of extra power 
and driving satisfaction. 


Ethyl Gasoline is motor gasoline 


2, oe 
cks ourthat ™ 


containing Ethyl brand of 
anti-knock compound, the 
ingredient which eliminates 
the “knocking” character 
istics of ordinary gasoline 
and makes it a high compression fuel. 

In terms of you and your car, high com- 
pression and Ethyl Gasoline mean a mort 
powerful and flexible car, less gear-shifting, 
faster pick-up, less vibration and lessened 
depreciation. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary com: 
pression and ordinary gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in the 
United States and Canada by respons! 
ble oil companies. /t has absolutely no il 
effect on the motor or its parts. 

The first tankful will prove ever 
claim. On sale at pumps which bear thé 
“ETHYL” trademark shown on thi 
page. There’s one near you. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 

25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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© 1927, Tebbs & Knell 


ROXY THEATRE 


NEW YORK 
WaLtter AHLSCHLAGER 
G. E. Wootro 

Heating Engineers 


s 


tx Co, 


The hardest and best job of all 
is keeping people happy 


AKE the new Roxy Theatre in New 


York, for example. Walworth was 
called upon to supply all the valves and 
fittings for the heating and piping instal- | 
lations. But the job behind the mass of 
technical details of the specifications was 
keeping people happy... 

Thousands of pleasure seekers every day come 
to this great theatre as to a palace, in search of 
happiness. The street outside may be as hot as the 
Sahara. Their palace must be cool. 

Or they come in out of a blizzard and find this 
whole enormous interior as warm as ac ozy kitchen, 


nothing else. 


| Another 
job for 
| Walworth 


— from the orchestra to the farthest corner 
of the gallery. And why not? Walworth 
valves and fittings keep their homes, 
hotels, and ofhces comfortable, and isn't 
it just as easy to heat and ventilate a 
theatre holding 620 

Not quite, but any experienced archi- 
tect, builder, or contractor can do it with Walworth 
materials, and the help of Walworth engineers, if 
For wherever there is a piping installation 


© pleasure seekers? 


need be. 
for any industrial or domestic use of steam, water, 
gas, oil, or air, there are Walworth materials to do 
the job, and Ww alworth distributors to supply them, 


__ WALWORTH 








5 = VALVES. FITTINGS AND TOOLS * ae 


D5. e Jor STEAM, WATER, GAS, OIL AND AIR . 








ALWORTH CO. 51 East 42nd Street, New York ~ ~ Distributors in Principal Cities of the’ World 





HOTEL RESORT “* 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
Featured every month in seven publications 


THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S 
ae = | THE GOLDEN BOOK and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE 


postage for advice w: 


here and how to go. oy 
For space and rates in our departments write 


hotel, etc. 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Away a USA 








CRUISE 


The mostattractive World 
Cruise ever planned — 
with visits to alluring 
Oriental lands and places 
that travelers rarely see 
Korea — Siam — Sumatra 


The Big Game Country 
of British East Africa 
for the first time 


India —~ Ceylon ~ China 
Japan — The Philippines 
Java & other fascinating 
countries of the Far East 
Sailing January 18, 1928 
on the Cunard Liner, ‘Samaria’ 
$2000 & upward 
Send for the booklet 
“ROUND THE WoRLD CRUISE” 


, 


Round Africa Cruise 


January 14, 1928 
«Mediterranean Cruise 
January 21, 1928 


West Indies Cruise 
February 9, 1928 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 
12 ParK STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 











~ 


LOS ANCELES CAL. 





“Within Easy Reach of Everthing 


LOS ANCELES 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan 
For folder i s—write F. M. Dim- 
mick, Lessee. Hill, bet. 4th and Sth 








AN Nuys HOTEL | 


LOS ANGELES 
A quiet atmosphere that appeals } 

i. to persons of refinement. World- 
famous cafe. Convenient loca- | 
tion. Moderate rates. Folder on | 
request. 


eS nL —___ 


[Fa Sori y 


On the beautiful 
furnished 





suites or single 
rooms during r 


Stay in 
Write 


91 Bay State Ra 
BOSTON, MASS. 
— ff 


HOTE EL PURITAN 


890 © ive. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE. BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 

Your inquiries gladlv answered 


you: 
Boston. 
F 




















| utes’ wal — 40 theatres and all best sho we 


ae 
| 


A.P. Andrews. Mr end our bookiet malice 
NEW YORK CITY 

09-11 Times Sq 

W aan st. Hotel St. James wv “ons 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
Rates 


Jonsson Quine 








and | et on _ap pplicati as) 


New — Hotel Majestic | 
On Central Park at West eae 
SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Unique location, convenient to theatre and shop- | 
ping districts, big, airy rooms, cool & comfortable | 


| When writing to these advertisers will you 


please mention The Where-to-ao Bureau? 
| dt will be greatly to your advantage to do 80. 


NEW Vv ORLEANS LA. 


The St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER 2 CO..Ltd. Proprietor 








By CunaRD-ANCHOR LINES new 
oil burners. 
guides, drives, fees, 


Rates include hotels, 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 | 


Round the World 
S S “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, 
option 17 days India: Palestine 
and Greece; also includes Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, Los Ange- 
les, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, 
Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 


Mediterranean 
S S “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise; Spain (Madrid 
Cordova-Granada), 15 days Pal- 
estine and Egypt; also includes 
Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carth 
age, Athens, Cons stantineple 
Italy, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


New York 





Times Building 





AROUND THE w on! » 
Honolulu, Japan, China, M > di 
Egypt. Holy Land, Marse 


| limited to Saggy 


from your hom yutsid 
C. F. Beach ‘Travel Bureau, "as Beach, Call. 


Where-To-Go for Oct. closes Sept. | 
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Sail on a LASSCO Luxury 


Liner to irresistible, 


JTUMN...mild and flower- 





strewn...makes Hawaii the 
| playground ideal .. .for golf, ten- 
| is, swimming, hiking, horseback 
| riding, or surfing... mo matter 
what sport you prefer! Andas al- 
ways she offers sightseeing of va- 
tied and unique interest. 


| Sail Direct from Los «Angeles 
over the Southern Routes 


| LASSCO luxury liners poate a Sailing 
tree Saturdays out of fou. 

:Week Tours. .. Los Angeles back to Los 
| Angeles $278.50, $323.50, $406 an 
qvering every necessary ship and shore 
pense according to accommodations se- 
| lected. One- way fare $90 and up. Hawaii 
sapart of the great Pacific Coast Empire 
come and enjoy it all. Fud prone mem may 

any authorized agent, or... 


1 up 


los Angeles Steamship Co. | 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
| 06 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
WS. Dearborn aa 217 E. Broadway 
_ Chicago c-9 San Diego 


Hawaii 


I 


Europe’ S Charm | 


in the 
Autumn 


The European Autumn is a 
season of great enchant- 
ments. Social life resumes 
its natural spirit and color. 
New paintings, sculptures, 
operas, plays are all to be 
seen and heard for the first 
time. 

Cook’s year-round serv- 
ice is at your disposal. Over 
160 offices in the World— 

100 Cook service stations 
in Europe alone. 

We provide travellers 
with the most competent 
plans for comprehensive 
escorted or individual 
independent trips. 


Consult us freely 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Boston 

Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 

LosAngeles Portland,Ore. Toronto 
Montreal Vancouver 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 








25 AROUND 
s1050% 25 A atl 


lagest and finest Pacific steamers. 
Mite includes rail from any city in 
Waited States back to starting point. 
ist outside rooms (beds not berths). 
Merepresent all Steamship Lines & Cruises 
Send for Literature 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


iernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


"UELY TOURS 


7 covers best prospects 


Ss 





—, 
| 


via Spanish Americas 


ns b 

g Pool. Lannd 

a Canal with visits in Centra‘ 

ng capitals of Guatemala & Salvador. 

ours from your home town on main 

nd back. First class transportation, 

fd bed on steamer. Return stop-overs at 

Trail, Yellowstone, Grand oan n, Yo- 

Siché additional cost nooel Portland, Seattle, 
oklet E on_reque: 


PANAMA iL Ss. S. CO. 
RANA MAIL &. S. CO 


er quare ecw 


y 





York 


MANCHURIA 


A new-old land ofalluring travel 

and world-wide trade import- 

ance. For information, write 
Amentcan Orrice, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


Sout Mancuuria 
© Rmattway © 











ss of your out 
hat vouwa 
Go <¢ partment for Octo 

the topof the neat 7 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW ° 
HAMPSHIRE 


Homeland of Beau 
Industry and 
Agriculture 
Booklet of 177 Pictures 


on Request 
N. H. Publicity Bureau 





nq should be assured. 
t,we know where it is. 


Reduced Summer Rear 
$250 (up, First Class, 

way. (up) First Class 
round trip, one way water 
and one way rail. Lower 
rates in other classes. 

Authorized 4 

Aathesived ‘3. tad R. agente. 


No. 1 Broadway, NY. 


15-Day 
Voyages 
on targe 
ocean liners. 
Sight. seeing 
en route 
Obeck your 
auto as bag- 
wage. 














TEMPLE TOURS 


Send for the booklet that 


interests you 


“Eastern Lands”’: A leisurely, sat- 
isfying tour of Egypt and Pales- 
tine—and,in addition, the rock-cut 
city of Petra and the Cedars of 
Lebanon. Tour A sails Jan.14, 1928, 


European Tours: The land of 
Shakespeare, Dutch Canals, 
French Battlefields, Alpine Moun- 
tain Tops, Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, the Rhine—a wide range 
of tours at moderate prices. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-B Park Sq. Bldg., Boston 











The Where-To-G 
comprising the 
vura &s waste? 


stoyz 


— insu LINE |] 





via jotH AMER; 


Calling at Cristobal, 
Balb 0a, Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 


oe que, Antofagasta, Valparaiso 
EBRO and ESSEQUIBO 


Designed and built for tropical 
voyaging: All outside staterooms. 
Cabins de-luxe...rooms with priv- 
ate bath...broad promenade decks 
.--orchestra..-dancing. 

Tours around South America arranged 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 




















26B' way, N.Y.,oryour local travelagent 











rESHELUbES 
___GRUISES-TOURS 


To EUROPE 


the Orient, Alaska, So. Amer- 
ica, “‘Aronnd the World’’ and 
other Cruises. Travel im the 
United States and Canada. 
HEREVER, you want to ‘a 
go, we sb bapoy to 
Bisoyourtrp. submit itin- | T | 
send you desc vigtive ay ours 
literature. We Sher desirable accommodations 
at no increase over standard tariffs. Colleg fate ; 25 0 and 
BARBADOS~—RIO DE JANEIRO Other conducted toure up to $2,200, Crul nea to y up 
MONTEVIDEO—BUENOS AIRES the West Indies, the Mediterranean, / delight @ 
Also calls northbound at Santos & Trinidad fo ay Around- the: World, Tndepen- f ks thrent | 
Fortnightly service by large, luxurions Steamship and Railway ets. Air Travel. 


3 ac is , . aly winner Sightseeing. Automobile rentals, with or with- 
ships built especially for tropical voyaging! vat chauffeur. Inquiries involve no obligation. 


S.S.VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, | Tell us where you want to go and ask for rec- ene 
toute AUBAN & VESTRIS ommendations. We're here to serve you. y Bolivia 

All outside rooms—Wide promenade decks | - 
Swimming pool—Satisfying meals. o SUS TRAVEL BUREAN 


LAMPORT &HOLT LINE oe 
__% Broadway. N. ¥..orlocal agent __| E GRACE LINE os 


Quality Service to Inquirers 





























Quality Service to Advertisers 


WHERE-TO-GO gives perfectly reliable data to 
readers of the 7 publications we use monthly 
the cream among American travelers of widest 
experience. This service is gratis Please en- 
close postage for our expert advice 

WHERE-TO-GO is on the reading tables of the 
best homes in N. America every month in the 
year Its pages are read by families who can 
afford the best of everything. 7 high class 
magazines feature these departments, which The only positive relief for Sea, Train, 
have appeared monthly for more than 21 years Auto, Car and Air sickness, Stops 


WHERE-TO-GO is we 
r ing tal of t 

montl 
pages are larly 
afford and always desire 


Seven high class magazines preser 
pecans Seen re 


the Nausea at once. 25 years in use. 
Consider— make sure your outing’s success 75¢. & £7.50 at Drug Stores 


. or direct on receipt of price I 
Please state your desires plainly and write t 4 p 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street. Bostor The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd., New York 

















\ Will John or Mary be Entering College in’32! 


\ 


Gerting | If so you should be able to answer these questions : 
5 . o i 


[nto What is a Carnegie unit? 


College - What — require examination [ Coll 
nation Board ft 


BY ome 
wwALTER? | 3. What colleges of high standing require no entrar 


op ; z k 
RAY Ne . Distinguish between “Old Plan” and 
entrance examination. 
Are the chances of a private school graduat uning 
even times that of the public school graduate’s? How 
chances compare with Mary’s? 
6. What factors other than scholarship are gaining increa 
lition in considering applicants ? 


Pa ren ts who have been unable to keep pace with the fast-changing conditio1 


lege entrance can bring themselves up to date by reading Dean Walters’s practical 
° 


“Getting Into College.’ 


tli recetve tl Ov return mati tf v 


SCRIBNER S SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, $97 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK cITY 
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Athens 


Pride 
of * the 
Ancient 


World 


Every civilization has drawn inspiration from Grecian arts and 
letters—from the genius of her great men and the chaste 
beauty of her immortal ruins—the Acropolis, Areopagus and 
Mars Hill; the Parthenon, Temple of Zeus, Theseion, Theatre 
of Dionysos and many other ancient monuments. All this and 
more on the 


Mediterranean Cruise Supreme 


on the specially-chartered New White Star Liner 
HOMERIC—“The Ship of Splendor” 
Sailing from New York January 21—Returning March 28, 1928 
Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, Constantinople—a 
long stay in Egypt—the Holy Land, Italy, the French Riviera, etc. 


Ask for the illustrated Story 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 














928% 


buh BA 


SOUTH AMERICA | 


FRICA; 


) MEDITERRANEAN + EUROPE % 


97 Days of Magnificent Travel Ex- 
perience By the Luxurious Oil- 
Burning Turbine Steamer 


“VOLENDAM” 


Feb. 4, 1928 from New York 


























‘Che Voyage of Your Drea ‘ 


The great adventure-cruise, un- 


AROUND surpassed in genuine interest 
and fascination of the unusual; 

th visiting 23 ports and numerous 
eWORLD inland points in 14 different 





countries. 


: a 
Cruise West Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, 


Argentine, Wonder-lands of 
On the South and East Africa, Egypt, 
“Queen of Cruising Steamships” Italy, the Riviera, Gibraltar, 


France, England, Holland. 
S. S. RESOLUTE we 
Greatest cruising comfort, in- 
Jan.7-1928 comparable cuisine and service. 


Delightful diversion; compre- 
Eastward from New York | hensive shore excursions. 


CRUISE of strange, fascinat- Entire charge of the shore arrange- 

ing, pleasurable contrasts— ments for the Cruise has been 

the classic cities of the sunny placed in the hands of Thos. Cook 

Mediterranean; around and across & Son, the only Travel Agency 

Mysterious India; Java, exquisite 4 having a complete chain of perma- 
Japan—and curious China. nent offices in South Africa. 

37,849 miles on land and sea—each country For choice selection of accommods 

at the ideal season — 140 days of delightful tions, early reservations are suggested. 


travel to 63 cities in 30 different countries, ‘ ee Sapa ly 
including Borneo and French Somaliland. Illustrated booklet “1-E” giving full 





particulars will be sent on request. 
Rates—including shore excursions —from 
$2,000 upward. Send for descriptive booklet. 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE | 21-24 State Street, New York 
United ~~ Lines, aa THOS. COOK & SON 
28 Broadway, New Yor 585 Fifth Ave., or 253 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Offices and edencice in all 


uv _ : “> 
San Francisco. Or local steamship agents. 
principal cities 


Dee , tte 
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The ‘Parian Gate, Manila 


Orient Lan 


where keen delight rewards 
each day’s adventuring 


Across the Pacific the alluring countries of the ancient East offer 
you a multitude of fresh experiences. Go now. 

Select the cities or countries which most interest you, or make the 
complete trip and see Japan, China, the Philippines. 

You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Ma- 
nila, Each port different in character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


. - FT 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and modern progres- 
siveness. China, her ancient cities. Manila, a bit of old Spain in a 
tropical setting. 

Here is the ay for new vacation adventures at but small 


expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Japan and 
China as low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) 
First cabin accommodations and meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest interest. Liberal 
stopovers at any port with identical accommodations on subsequent liners. 
Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad of 
beam and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep in a bed not a 








“vice. 
npre- 


ange- 

been berth. Rest or relax on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 

Cook } An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, 
gency China and Manila. 
erma- A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 


lulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York fortnightly sailings via Havana, Panama 
; and California. From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. 
a- . . . . a 
— 4 For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 
gested. P 
ng full 


="TAmerican Mail Line 
“ iDollar Steamshi 





OS PS SCS SS New York 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway . New York 
1018 Bessemer Building . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
177 State Street... . »« »« Boston, Mass. 
Robert Dollar Building San Francisco, Calif. 


p Line 


Dime Bank Building . . - « « Detroit 
110S, Dearborn Street. . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
101 Bourse Building. . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
514 W. Sixth Street . . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue South . Seattle, Wash. 














HAVANA .. . onthe West Indics Cruise 


Cunard Announces 
West Indies Cruises 


1927-28 


with sunshine in place of sleet . .. mod- 
erate cost, 

S. S. “FRANCONIA” 
Christmas and New Year Cruise from 
New York Dec. 20, 15 days, 3778 miles, 
visiting Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, 
Havana, 


Christmas on board... New Year’s Eve 
in Havana .. . the Old Year dropping 
down a tropical sky to the gay laughter 
of “New Paris.” Rates from $200 up. 


S. S. “CALIFORNIA” 


Two Cruises from New York Jan. 21 
and Feb. 25, 31 days, 6280 miles, visiting 
Nassau, Havana, Port au Prince, King- 
ston, Cristobal, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Fort de France, 
St. Pierre, San Juan, Bermuda. 


A 31 days’ cruise amongst these fascinat- 
ing ports... the quiet luxury of a fa- 
mous World Cruising Steamer ... an ex- 
perience comparable only to sampling 
the lure of the tropics on a privately 
owned yacht. Rates from $390 up. Your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 


CN 
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A SILKEN FAN. 
comes lo life 


AY geisha girls dance 

to the tinkle of strange 
sounds. Brown little men —like bronze 
Buddhas— sail their sampans. Wooden 
getas clatter across wooden bridges. 


It’s a dream come to life... the Orient 
stepping out of a delicate and fascinat- 
ing fan! And a Canadian Pacific Liner 
makes it a reality. The voyage isas unfor- 
getable as the land of mystic beauty... 
with its happy playfellows, dancing and 
swimming parties, comfortable accom- 
modations ventilated for the tropics. 
Just 10 days to Japan from Vancouver... 
touching at Victoria. Then Shanghai and 
Hong Kong. And the voluptuous Spanish 
beauty of Manila. . with the gayly- 
colored dress of Filipino women making 
the Bona Chita a garden of swaying 
flowers . .. with native houses built on 
stilts or in trees. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


Offices in all large citie 
New York—344 Madison Ave.; Ct 
71 East Jackson; San Francisco 
Market St.; Montreal—141 St. Ja 


Always carry Canapian Paciric Express Tra 
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mN ’ ~ 6™ Annual Cruise De Litxe 
Sailing Jan. 25, 1928 

Fascinating Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful Madeira, gay 
will, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers 
biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens 
nice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte 
lo, France, England—the glorious Cruise of the palatial Cunarder “Scythia,” Afi 
sdusively chartered (limited to 390 guests—half capacity), will take you to all 

these wonderful places, and many others 

The Cruise of the “Scythia” is the Annual Mediterranean classic. The unusually large and comfortabk 


( ibin 
with hot and cold running water—the suites and private baths, the spacious decks, the passenger elevators, the 

s Cunard service and cuisine and the reasonable rates, all combine to offer the most 
Cruises to the Mediterranean. 


attractive of all 


poy Free stop-over in Europe, including return by 
| S. S. “Berengaria,”’ “‘ Aquitania,” ‘“‘ Mauretania,” or 
Europe any Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 


bipendent of | FRANK TOURIST CO. (&«. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia, 1529 Locust St. Chicago, 175 North Michigan Ave Boston, 33 Devonshire St 
Send for Book E San Francisco, 582 Market St Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 
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TO THE READERS OF SCRIBNER’S 


— a ha fe =e 
3|WHERE ARE YOU GOING |?, 


THIS 


WINTER? C 
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ES | a\s ~ 5 =, : 


Gov is the time to make Your plane for a winter crutse, 
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s 
Or . , ‘ ‘ 
Oo secure choice accommodations on your winter crutdse, 
make application to our advertisers at once. 
vf We can addtst you tn your plans, wrlle 


THE TRAVEL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


*SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 
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CRUISING 


THE 


—— or 


Come along 
to new breadth 
of vision. 


—the breadth of vision gained throu 
in lands beyond the horizon; gained by min- 
gling with strange people in strange places; 
ained through first-hand knowledge of the 
ife and achievements of the races of mankind. 
This you acquire on these delightful winter 
voyages around the World and around Africa 
via South America, Egypt and Europe—every 
detail of which has been planned by expe- 
rienced travel experts. 
May we send you literature that describes the 
cruises graphically and in detail? 


A 


ugh travel 


WORLD CRUISE— 

S. S. Belgenland, \argest, finest liner ever to 
circle the globe. Sails westward from New 
York Dec. 14 for 133 days to 65 cities in 16 
countries. 28,000 miles. 


AFRICAN CRUISE— 

Including South America, Eg eypt and Europe. 101 
days. S. S. Lapland, largest ship making this 
cruise, sails Jan. 16. Only similar African tour 
with a background of experience. 





Also annual winter and spring cruises to Mediter- 
ranean and to West Indies by White Star Line. 











Address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway ; American 
Express ape 65 Broadway, New York; our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized agents. 


STAR LINE 


AMTEGNATION AL a a ComPant 


American “Express Company 








TROPICAL GARDENS 


Acres of fragrant Hawaiian flowers fringed 
by lines of waving palms—beside the beach 
at W aikiki. At the Royal Hawaiian you may 
enjoy the true beauty of Hawaiian scenen 
and luxurious comfort. For inform ation, ad. 

dress Matson Navigation Co., 215 Market 
St., San Francisco; 510 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles; 1319 4th Ave., Seattle; 140S. Dear. 
born St., Chicago; §35 Fifth Ave., »NewYs rk 
or any travel agency, or write- 


Hotel “2c. 


A. Benacuia, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Game fishing unexcelled. Golf. Tennis. 
water polo. Horseback riding. Swimming and sui 
riding. 





| 


American 


Plan private baths 


Land on 














PEND every hour of every day getting the mos 
from your winter holiday. Don’t spend yourenerg 
solving travel problems. 


yar local agent or wril 
SERVICE, In 
New York ( 


Limited membership. See 


S TRAVEL 


y 
JAMES BORING’ 


Bible House, Dept. 305 





Elieninate “Travel Won 
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The Well Equipped Royal Mail steamer 
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° See the native tribes of British East Africa 
lan and the richest Big Game Country in the world 
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THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
s. Land od 


ie Round the World Cruise 


Tats is the first cruise ever to take all its members from Mombasa through the 
Masai Reservations and Game Reserves of Kenya Colony to Nairobi on the frontier. 
Q\ 


) y 
\ C nly 4. months to go . ps ee the I( oeld 
W ON THE MOST ATTRACTIVE CRUISE EVER DEVISED 

0 On the new Cunard liner " Samaria” — 20,000 tons register 


ting the mos Sailing, January 18, 1928 ~ Rates, $2000 and upward 
a There are visits to palm-thatched Malay villages in lush jungles of Sumatra to gorgeous Bangkok, 
apital of Siam, the Land of the White Elephant and to quaint Seoul, in the placid Hermit King- 
jom, Korea. (All these are fascinating Oriental lands that few travelers reach) — and to all the usual 
World-Cruise countries Egypt — India ~ Ceylon — Java Singapore Philippines Hong Kong » 
whip hina and Japan = Hawaiian Islands = The Panama Canal Cuba. Every country at its best season. 
RVICE, In Senp For THE Booxiet— “ Round the World” 
New York C 





—_ Round Africa Cruise 


Sailing, January 14, 1928, on the S.S. “ Laconia” — Rates, $1250 and upward 
and = . 
lat first cruise to encircle the “ Dark Continent,” and the most complete program of African travel 


tver planned ™ Visiting St. Helena, Madagascar, the Black Country of West Africa, South Africa, 
anzibar, Mozambique, the Big Game Country of British East Africa, Egypt, and Mediterranean Cities. 


J J A Senp ror THE Booxiet— “‘ Round Africa” 
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“WS that a//?"’ laughed Joyce in amaze- 
ment at Polly’s costly layout of 

skin lotions, beauty soaps, morning 

cream, night cream, cleansing cream, 

vanishing cream. 

“Don't laugh, darling. I'm going to 

have your kind of complexion or die 

in the attempt.” 

“But Polly. I just use Guest Ivory and 


cold cream!”’ 


After a month of using Joyce's simple 


method (Guest Ivory and warm 


water twice a day, with a 


cold cream afterwards), Polly is now 


little 


convinced that this perfect cleans- 
ing gives her skin all the care it 
needs. Her complexion is clear and 
And she loves the dainty 
Guest 


smooth. 
little white cakes of 


Ivory, with their carefully-rounded 


Pp ure 


edges and charming blue wrappers, 
for which she pays the extravagant 
price of five cents each. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


S¢ 


Gor the face and hands 


As fine as soap can be 


Guest 
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Typically ‘Timken 


Crowding friction to the vanishing point is not 
enough for railroad journal bearings. They must 
scientifically overcome the wear of thrust and shock 
and speed, as steel flies against steel. 


Other such ‘‘impossible”’ bearing applications, one 
after another, have yielded to the undeviatingly suc- 
cessful design of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 
Engineering knows it to be typically Timken to 
save the railroads 88% of starting power and a 
large part of all previous journal maintenance. 


Economics and the interests of travelers and ship- 
pers dictate the need of wear-prevention, hot-box 
elimination and smoothest starting of trains. Rail- 
roads are finding a successful solution in the adop- 
tion of Timken Bearings for journals. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


The simplicity and compactness 


of Timken journal mountings 


varm 
little comes from the exclusive com- 
acal bination of Timken tapered 
eans- construction, Timken POSI- 
tt TIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and 
al Timken-made electric steel. 
sinty Greater load area and full thrust 
am capacity are entirely self-con- 
nded tained. There is absolutely no wear 
pers, —no moving contact—on axles. 
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We Challenge Comparison 


Finish and tone are two qualities apparent 
in many pianos, but the third, and by far 
the most important quality—durability of 
tonal quality—can be proved only by the 
assing years. For 76 years the Vose has 
een built to maintain the purity of its 
tone unchanged for generations 


Write for F r Patter und Ea Pa 











} ~=—_- Vose & Sons Piano Co., Boylston Street, Renin 








THERE’S SOMETHING NEW UNDER Typ 
SUN—THAT THE SUN WON'T AFFEcT- 
THAT DRENCHING WITH RAIN WONT 
HARM—THAT DOESN'T TAKE KINDLY 79 
DIRT, AND IS EASILY CLEANED 


It’s the New Hartshom 
Window Shade Fabric 


y JOANNA 
* CLOTH 


PLAIN and CORDED STRIPE 


OANNA CLOTH hasabeautyof 

finish that is new —a finish the 
is not offered, and never has beeg 
offered by any shade cloth hereto. 
fore produced. Itis delightfully sog 
to the touch, yet staunch in its 
sistance to wear. It is indescribably 
pleasing to the eye, yet its utility fea. 
tures, alone, prompt you to specify 
it. Spun, woven and finished by ff 
Stewart Hartshorn. 


STCWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollen 








~and here's 
a box of ‘¢ 


from Reymers’ — 
ensuring freshness and 
careful handling 
Dealer inquires invited 





Look Inside the A ‘The Sign of the 
Piano for this maw Yom Worlds Standard 


Thade Mark ~ Piano Action 


Give Your Child This 
Important Advantage! 


TART your child’s musi 
Fall on L plano 
Wessell, Nickel & 
The perfect balance 
ness of this actior 
little fingers in daily 
quiring correct habits 





Many different makes of pia r 
equipped with the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action—the world hi@hest priced 

lion And ren } 


action i 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


peepee 





“When you 1 Buy an Upr 2] ight, Gran and, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
Insist on the Wessell, Nickel &~ | 
Gross Piano Action 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 70) 
to the speculative practices of I919 and 1906. 
Against such reversion, indeed, the Federal Reserve 
itself, whose hands were tied in 1919 by the govern 
ment’s difficult position with its enormous floating 
debt, would certainly assert a powerful restraining in 
fluence 


N° one can be quite so confident regarding recur 
rence, at some future date, of the third cause as 
signed by economists for the old-time waning of 
trade prosperity. The capacity of the country’s in 
dustrial plant is still in excess of what annual con- 

sumption of goods requires. Prices have 


A Cause pursued a downward tendency ever 
Which since the beginning of 1925, and the 
May Have present market for several important 
Remained manufactured products (iron, for one 


instance) is at the lowest in ten or 
eleven years, except for the extreme reaction of the 
“deflation crisis."’ It should not be overlooked that 
gradual lowering of prices may be part of a deliberate 
wrogramme adopted by enlightened producers, who 
haw reduced to scientific accuracy the study of 
stimulating legitimate demand and resultant manu- 
facturers’ profits through reduction of working costs. 
If, however, other influences not under control of 
the producers should combine to carry prices be- 
low the contemplated level, a somewhat different 
situation might arise. 

Neither economists nor financiers are entirely 
agreed in their explanation of the decline of 10 per 
cent, during the past two years, in prices of numerous 
groups of commodities apart from agricultural pro- 
duction. It has been freely recognized, however, that 
prices have taken exactly that course in every pre- 





vious period of reconstruction after a great war, 
that therefore the underlying influence is proba! 


world-wide. But one result of the present mo 
ment, even up to the present moment, has been t 
more than one manufactur ing industry is already 
porting competition of a character that, in for: 
times, was apt to press hard on the smaller prod 
ers. There has been relatively little of open comyx 
tive price-cutting on the present occasion, yet 
number of business failures during the first half 
of the present year was 7 per cent greater than in | 
same months of 1926, and had not previously bx 
exceeded except in 1922 and 1915. 

These changes on the surface of industrial re 
tions are not of a character to create uneasiness 0\ 
the immediate business future. Their significance 
in indicating that some at least of the influences 
which determined the old-time ‘‘economic cycle" are 
still in operation, and have not been removed either 
by the reversal of the country’s international position 
or by the altered methods of conducting trade. | 
nancial history testifies that the causes for the larger 
ebb and flow of prosperity are psychological as well 
as financial or political; also that, in the long run, the 
course of events in every country is influenced by the 
larger economic currents prevalent in the world at 
large. It is easily possible that we are still too near 
to 1921 and 1924 to be absolutely sure how far the 
new economic regime will insure us against return 
of the old-time alternation. 

Six years separate us from the low point of reac- 
tion and three from the beginning of our as yet un- 
broken prosperity of to-day. In the last notable 
chapter of peace-time financial achievement, it was 
remarked by contemporary critics that 1902 em- 


(Financial Situation, continued on page 74) 
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Cc ial Trust C 
Established 1894 


Bank of North America 
Established 1781 














SECOND LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 
Cease to Bear Interest | 
November 15, 1927 


The Treasury has called the above Bonds 


ae A for redemption at 100 and interest. 


Should you desire to dispose of your 
Bonds promptly we will purchase them 
at current market prices and be glad to | | 
offer suggestions for reinvestment. 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 
TRUST COMPANY 





Member Federal Reserve System | 
PHILADELPHIA 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS | 
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Group Management 


SAVED EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
for CUSTOMERS of our companies 


CUSTOMERS served by subsidiary com- 
panies of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany paid eight million dollars less for 
electric service in 1926 than they would 
have paid at the rates prevailing in 1915. 
The intervening period was one of rising 
prices and a depreciated dollar, yet it 
witnessed this marked reduction in the 


and by similar limitations which are invari- 
ably reflected in higher costs of service. 
Lower costs and improved service have 
resulted from the integration of these 
companies under the control and guidance 
of an investment company organization. 
The communities in which these lower 
rates have been established are small 








ptice of electric service. 

This has been the result 
of the unification of these 
electric service Companies 
under the direction of a so- 
called “holding company” 
—more accurately, a public 
utility investment company— 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company. 

Small local electric serv- 
ice companies, without 
wider affiliations, are handi- 
capped by inability to com- 
mand competent engineer- 
ing and other management 
advice, by the impossibility 
of economical financing, by 
lack of diversified demand 


, SC meme 


© HE subsidiary companies 
of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company operate almost en- 
tirelyinnon-metropolitan areas. 
Adequate and economical elec- 
tric service is helping to make 
living conditions more attrac- 
tive in the smaller communities 
and it is aiding their economic 
progress by enabling industries 
to locate away from the larger 
cities. It is thus contributing to 
a healthy readjustment of the 
social and industrial structure 
of the nation. Through the pub- 
lic utility investment compa- 
nies the financial and engineer- 
ing resources necessary to this 
development have been made 
available to the smaller 
communities. 


or medium-sized. Served 
by isolated electric prop- 
erties, their rates could 
not have been lowered as 
they have been and their 
service facilities would be 
limited, to the severe det- 
riment of community 
growth. The financial and 
engineering backing pro- 
vided by the Middle West 
Utilities Company has en- 
abled companies which it 
controls to bring such com- 
munities within their 
systems, thereby giving 
them the advantages of 
ample power, full time 
service and lower rates, 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
SERVING 1889 COMMUNITIES IN 19 STATES 
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INVESTMENT RECORD BOOK 


It is a convenient loose-leaf book in 
which to keep a list and record of your 
holdings, Space is provided for name of 
security, amount, numbers, when due; 
price paid, from whom purchased, date; 
Federal and Local income tax; interest 
rate and yield; income by months and 
total. It contains a table for computing 
interest; a page for recording insurance 
policies, etc. 

It will provide you with the informa- 
tion, about your investments, which 
you should always have handy. More- 
over —if you are the owner of Smith 
Bonds, it will clearly demonstrate their 
desirability over other bonds of like 
high standing. 


Write today— 
Ask for Book “49-41” 


It will be sent without obligation. 


“The F.H.SMITH Oo. 
Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 


Kindly send, without obligation, Investment 
Record Book referred to above, 











NAME "49-41" 
ADDRESS 
b)) —— § 


















This Free Book 


shows how, by employing 
your funds in safe and 
profitable investments, you 
can attain financial inde- 
pendence. It charts a logi- 
cal, balanced investment 
program adaptable to your 
needs and your earnings. 
It is highly interesting and 
valuable. 

Write for your free copy. 

Address Dept. 159 

































GEORGE M.ForMAN & ComPANY 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 















‘Bonds and How to Buy Them”’ 


An interesting booklet, sent | 
on request for No. Y 1999 


OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 




















(Financial Situation, continued from page 72) 
bodied ‘“‘a further advance in that unexampled era 
of prosperity which found its inception in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896." There had been no more 
than an incidental pause in the forward movement, 
and it was widely asserted, then as now, that old- 
fashioned tradition and precedent no longer applied 
to American finance and industry. Yet the course 
of events soon proved forcibly that the economic 
cycle was not ended. Perhaps the real economic 
problem of the future is bound up in the question, 
not only whether the new ideas of business policy are 
to prevail perpetually, but how far the swing of the 
cycle will be restrained and modified by the period's 
unprecedented application of scientific management 
and labor-saving devices, its increase of per capita 
production and recourse to previously unused nat- 
ural forces. 
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From a photograph by Strauss Peyton. 


et. eds 


—Scee “Ritchie of Maryland,” page 404- 





